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Art. I.— Travels in the West Cuba ; with Notices of Porto Rico, and the 
Slave Trade. By Davin Turneutt, Esq., M.A. &c. 8vo. London: 


Longman. 
Tue present volume contains the fragment of an extensive tour, on 
the western side of the Atlantic, performed in the years 1837-8-9; 
the author not only having visited the islands mentioned in the 
title-page, but the West Indies generally, British and Foreign, and 
traversed to the amount of many thousand miles the continent of 
America, penetrating both the Southern and Northern parts, as we 
gather from various notices. Besides the very considerable oppor- 
tunities which he must have thus enjoyed for acquiring a knowledge 
of interesting facts, it is easy to discover from the manner and mat- 
ter of the book that the writer is a man of large experience, and 
deep acquaintance with foreign parts, Spain at least; a circumstance 
of no slight importance when the colonial possessions of that power 
are the immediate subject of consideration. He is also a man of 
education, and one whose status and connections in society can com- 
mand peculiar advantages in travel; all which when combined with 
industry, zeal, and habits of lively observation, could not fail to 
render the work agreeable and useful. There is still another cir- 
cumstance, the main feature of the book, which will procure for it an 
uncommon, an intense degree of attention and mterest; we mean 
the facts, the suggestions, and the views which Mr. Turnbull deve- 
lopes on the paramount theme, slavery; especially the vilest and 
most obdurate branch of the enormity, the Slave-trade. To this - 
topic our notice shall be chiefly directed, after having gathered from 
sone of the miscellaneous information contained in the publication 
a few fragments ; that information being as diversified in its nature 
as are the varieties of objects and conditions a country presents to a 
stranger ; giving it as our opinion, however, that the author might, 
by having avoided some repetitions, and also some details ofa histo- 
rical nature, have produced a smaller volume, that would not have 
been less, and therefore must have been more prized, by the en- 


lightened reader. 
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Mr. Turnbull’s book not being one that regularly journalizes 
what came under his observation during the period which it em. 
braces, but rather one that has made use of particular things that 
struck him, in order to connect therewith the fiuits of previous 
experience and reflection, the intending reader is not to expect that 


it will abound greatly in descriptions of scenery, or even of manners, 


and therefore to have his curiosity satisfied with much novelty in 
these respects; while, on the other hand, Mr. Turnbull has the 
knack of imparting life to what he touches, and the light which he 
imparts to observations though not new, become, in consequence of 
actual experience, clear and welcome. A few specimens will suffice 
to show what he can do in the way of description, and of character- 
izing peculiarities ; and that he can afford to the reader a vivid pic- 
ture of what he speaks about. 

Speaking of the harbour of the Havana, the capital of Cuba,— 
which, ‘‘ whenever it is spoken of with becoming solemnity as in 
addresses to the throne, or in formal official documents, is called 
La siempre Fidelisima Ciudad de San Cristobal de la Habana, for 
the names the Spaniards give to their cities are as high sounding as 
those they bestow on their children,—we are told,—‘* The har- 
bour of the Havana, when laid down topographically, assumes the 
form of the ace of clubs, the entrance being the handle ; or if spoken 
of as the French do, not as the Spanish baséos, or the English club, 
but by the gentler name of Le Trefle, then the entrance would be 
the stalk of the shamrock, and the three internal bays its leaves.” 

Some of our readers might relish certain notices regarding the 
tobacco of the Havana; but not being cigar smokers ourselves, nor 
addicted to the use of the fragrant weed in any shape, we shall 
rather select some account, from the author’s description of the 
natural and cultivated products of the soul, concerning orange 
groves and coffee plantations :— 


** Of all the new enjoyments of which the knowledge is acquired by a visit 
to the intertropical regions, those that reach us through a sense which in the 
Old World is productive of as many painful as pleasurable emotions are, in 
my opinion, the most exquisite. Without leaving Europe, a traveller may 
learn how delightful it is to take his early walk in an orange-grove during 
the season when the trees are in bloom ; the gardens of the Tuilleries may 
give him a faint idea of it just before the ancient denizens of the orangerie 
have been despoiled of their crop of blossoms that the distiller may convert 
them into orange-flower water. But the fragrance of the Tuilleries is as 
inferior to that of the Moorish gardens of the Alcazar at Seville as these last 
with all the care bestowed on them, are excelled by some neglected orange- 
grove in Cubaor St. Domingo. Nor is the rich fragrance of the orange- 
grove to be compared for a moment with the aromatic odours of a coffee 
plantation, when its hundred thousand tress have just thrown out their unri- 
valled display of jessamine-like flowers, reminding you of what you may have 
read in Eastern fable of the perfumes of Araby the Blest.” 
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A list of the more remarkable productions of Cuba, belonging to 
the vegetable kingdom, is tempting enough, as regards beauty, ‘ 
value, and the purposes of diet or of luxury. The forests contain, 
of precious woods, the mahogany and the cedar, the ebony, the 
black and white guayacan, the courbana, the curey, the cerillo, the 
grenadillo, the hayajarico, and the wild orange-tree, several of them 
entire strangers to us, but called precious on the authority of Mr. 
Turnbull. Owing, however, to the want of roads, and in spite of 
the advantages which the outstretched form of the island affords, 
these fine productions which might be the source of great profit, 
and which are abundant in the interior, are neglected. 

Not to go further into the kingdom just mentioned, we observe 
that for the purposes of food the plantain, as estimated by the 
“most intelligent agriculturists in the island of Cuba,” is so pro- 
_ “ that 600 plants will maintain a whole family of ten indivi- 
duals,” 

To come to artificial peculiarities, and some belonging to the 
economy of life, let us present a sketch of the carriages of Cuba, 


“The wheels of the volante are placed so wide apart that it is next to 
impossibility to overturn it, even in ruts where an ordinary carriage would 
disappear. The wheels themselves are always at least six feet; and some 
that I have measured have proved even seven feet in diameter. The shafts 
are proportionably long; indeed so long, that asecond horse might be 
placed between the croupe of the first and the body of the carriage. The 
body is suspended on C springs, also very wide apart ; and is hung so low 
between the shafts that the heads of the travellers are always a foot or two 
below the level of the upper section of the wheels. 

“In the city of the Havana there is a police regulation, directing that 
no more than any one horse shall be attached to these carriages, whether 
public or private, within the walls: but in the country, of course, such a 
regulation would be impracticable. One out-rigger is always added to the 
left, on which the calesero is mounted, instead of riding the shaft horse, as 
is the invariably custom in the Havana. Where the roads are worse than 
usual, or where more state is thought necessary, a second out-rigger is 
attached on the right hand side. The quitrin is a mere variety of the 
volante, the one having a fixed and the other a moveable top. The calesero, 
particularly in towns, is usually dressed in a very smart livery, resembling 
in some degree, the gayest of the French postilions; but, instead of his 
enormous boots, wearing long black gaiters, with silver buckles to hisshoes, 
the buckles of the harness being often of the same precious metal.” 


Aboard ship, Mr. Turnbull says, if confined among a crowd, 
where many personal sacrifices must always be required, he would 
certainly prefer, after a good deal of experience, to travel with 
Spaniards, to so doing with the people of any other nation on the 
face of the earth. He then adds :— 
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‘IT make this statement advisedly, in spite of the considerable deduction 
arising from the fact, which it would be unfair to withhold, that eve 
individual on board, man, woman, and child, used tobacco incessantly, in 
every form but the abominable one of chewing and its concomitant expecto- 
ration—an atrocity reserved for our brethren of North America. The mar- 
ried ladies, several of them the wives of officers of some rank in the army, 
smoked openly and undisguisedly, preferring in general that strong sort of 
tobacco which is made up into cigars in the form called the Long Tom, 
some five or six inches in length. The young ladies make their maiden 
essay with the cigarillo, which consists of a very small portion of the much 
cherished weed, of the mildest possible flavour, wrapped up in paper pre- 
pared for the purpose, by dipping it in a solution of alum just strong enough 
to prevent it from bursting into flame, or wasting away faster than the 
semipulverized tobacco contained in it, It is but fair to add, that in the 
first circles at the Havana, as at the court of her Catholic Majesty, ladies, 
young or old, of the highest rank, are as free from this indulgence as in 
other parts of the world. 

‘** The Mexican ladies are evidently more devoted to this habit than their 
fair sisters of the Peninsula. But although I have travelled over Old Spain, 
from the one end of the country to the other, and, during a residence there 
of some fifteen months, have lived on terms of intimacy with many of the 
kind- hearted inhabitants, I certainly never had the chance to be involved in 
clouds of smoke so dense as in the cabin of the good ship the Grande Antilla. 
The fare on board was, of course, exclusively Spanish; more decidedly so, 
indeed than any thing I had ever met with in Europe. Their favourite 
condiment, the garlic, prevailed almost in every dish, so that it required us 
to make interest with the Cabo de Cocina to avoid the daily pollution.” 


Of society and its grades in Cuba, we are informed as fol- 
lows :— 


‘*‘ The distinction of ranks among the various classes of society is as care- 
fully kept up in Cuba as in the most aristocratical countries of the Old 
World. The first includes the resident grandees of Spain, of whom there 
are about thirty, the Titulos of Castile, resembling as nearly as possible the 
anomalous rank of Baronet in England, and the Hacendados, or landed 
gentry of the island. Next after them come the Empleados, or civil func- 
tionaries in the public offices, of whom, at the Havana alone, there are said 
to be 1,000; and on the same level with these gentlemen may be placed the 
officers of the army and navy. The merchants, Spanish, Creole, or foreign, 
hold only the third place in the order of precedency. After them come their 
clerks, French, English, North American or German; .such of them as 
come from Spain being chiefly Gaditanos. Retail merchants and shop- 
keepers hold a still lower station ; they come in general from the Canaries, 
Catalonia, Biscay, or North America. The Gallegos, like our own Irish 
labourers, occupy the lowest place in the social scale ; the Coloured and 
Negro race being tabooed altogether. The emigrants from Old Spain and 
the Canaries, but especially the Catalans and Gallegos, with their descend- 
ants, may be considered a permanent addition to the population ; but 
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foreigners, who generally come as clerks and depart as merchants, take root 
but rarely.” 


Education in Cuba presents anything but a satisfactory aspect. 
“Of course,” says Mr. T., “no slave is admitted into any school 
in the island ;” and free coloured children, it seems, are just as pe- 
remptorily excluded from the ‘‘ white schools.” 

The periodical literature of the island, our author admits, is more 
considerable than might have been expected, under the paralysing 
influence of an unsparing censorship. There are eight newspapers 
published in Cuba, of which four are daily. There are two in 
Havana, which Mr. T. says must be profitable to the proprietors, 
for their columns are crowded with advertisements, the most re- 
markable of which notices to a European being those constantly 
recurring of the sales of slaves. Not only are there thousands of 
advertisements of the sale of male and female adults, but sometimes 
if not of young children, yet of selling the mother “ with or with- 
out the child.” Public opinion, however, our author states, is be- 
ginning even in Cuba to have some force, and a sense of public 
decency to be maintained to the decrease of such horrifying deeds. 
There are also several literary periodicals. 

What we have already said and quoted will satisfy our readers, 
that the present volume cannot fail not merely of producing a 
favourable impression of the author’s qualities, as an observer and re- 
porter, but also of creating a hearty welcome in behalf of its succes- 
sor, which is to embrace ‘‘ the other foreign Colonies, beginning with 
Martinique.” However, by accompanying Mr. ‘Turnbull in some of 
his statistical, political, and moral excursions in the regions of slavery 
and the traffic in human beings, a singular value will be seen to 
attach to his book; for his disclosures and proposals even in that 
mighty and vexed domain will have weight,—must force themselves 
upon the attention of the people of Great Britain, upon her sena- 
tors, and rulers. 

Mr. Turnbull is an ardent advocate for the abolition of slavery, 
and a stern denouncer of that accursed traffic which supplies and 
extends slave labour, its enormities, as he plainly proves, being on 
the increase, not only as regards the amount of the contraband 
article, but the cruelties of the trade; and all this after the blood 
and treasure of England have been plentifully expended for its 
lasting suppression. So incontestable, so bitterly disappointing, so 
appalling has the fact of the increased enormities become, that some 
have been driven to entertain disheartening views for all time coming 
of Divine Providence, and others to indulge in reproachful doc- 
trines. While the more timid and doubting of these parties begin 
to think that slavery is a social necessity not merely in certain 
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states of society, but that it seems to be one of the inscrutable ordi. 
nances of God, that it never shall be without its witnesses; the 
more hardy grumbler and impugner asserts that British philan- 
thropy, or, as it is called, selfishness, avarice of fame, and part 
spirit, in the assumed garb of philanthropy, adopted a false posi- 
tion, in clamouring against the terrible evil, and in hurrying on 
abolition and emancipation; that in fact the Wilberforces and 
Clarksons did a great deal more harm, than good, and thereby 
damaged their reputation in the matter of slavery. We cannot 
agree with either the despairing or with the blaming party,—with 
the prospective or retrospective dampers; even while we receive as 
authentic the pictures given by Buxton, Turnbull, and others of the 
present frightful aggravations of the trade. 

Our obvious ground is this,—slavery is a deeply-rooted disease, 
a widely-spread leprosy, not easily eradicated or cleansed away ; that 
it is not combined with any self-healing element or principle; that 
the process of cure and removal must begin on the part of distinct 
agents; that the sooner this process is set about, however numerous 
may be the mistakes arising from the physician’s inexperience, or 
otherwise, the sooner will the perfect remedy be discovered,—the 
sooner energetically applied ; that had England yet to take her very 
first beneficent movements in the empire of African wrongs and 
sores, our children would, in all probability, never witness the 
gladdening achievements already confessedly realized ; other nations 
would never have forestalled her; civilization at home and abroad 
would still have to pass along that part of the transition path that 
has been traversed, and that is being at this hour planted with new 
beacon lights in advance, inviting the good and the wise to perse- 
vere manfully in the onward march of humanity. What! is not 
the complete knowledge of a terrible pestilence or constitutional 
malady,—a direct gaze upon its nature and menacings,—a clear per- 
ception of the relapses of the patient and of the aggravated symp- 
toms,—just the very means to draw out the skill of a courageous 
and trusting physician ? 

We despair not. We welcome the undisguised representations 
of our author, as belonging to that indispensable thing, knowledge, 
whatever the evil be, to its banishment; believing, (without being 
prepared to pronounce an opinion about the efficacy of the remedies 
which he confidently proposes) that his disclosures will be of no 
mean service in bringing about the grand cure, which, we are 
thoroughly convinced, is ere long to be effected by human instru- 
ments, according to the unerring appointment and gracious decrees 
of Divine Providence. To doubt that such a consummation will 
ever be realised is to say that the effulgence of Christianity is never 
to pervade the earth, or that a knowledge of society’s true interests 
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is never to be experienced in the nations,—to hold that the idea of 
a prevailing civilisation, yet to be spread everywhere, is a wild 
dream. 

Although our author proceeded to the “ West” with strong feel- 
ings of abhorrence relative to slavery, personal observation and 
minute inquiries at places where the monstrous crimes inseparable 
from the system in all its branches may be said to strike the senses 
directly, appear to have lent keenness as well as weight to his re- 
port. On his arrival in the West Indies, the apprenticeship system 
was in full operation. But he had the good fortune to be in Ja- 
maica, he tells us, to witness the rejoicings occasioned among the 
negro population by the disappearance of the last link of their 
chain; and to admire the moderation of the emancipated. But 
however gratifying may be the complete liberation from domestic 
slavery of the African throughout her Majesty’s colonies, the hor- 
rors of the slave-trade remain, and, as already repeated, are on the 
increase. ‘ And let it not be forgotten,” says Mr. Turnbull, “ that 
there are men of large capital at this hour resident in London, who 
in the full enjoyment of the rights and franchises of Englishmen, do 
not scruple to enrich themselves, under cover of a foreign partner- 
ship, by supplying the actual slave-dealer with the means of carry- 
ing on his ruthless war of extermination against the African race ; 
nor that many of our manufacturers and merchants are accused, not 
altogether without cause, of reaping a disgraceful profit from the 
fabrication and sale of articles of exchange, exclusively employed in 
this trade in human flesh.” The very fetters, it would appear, that 
manacle the poor negro on the middle passage, are manufactured 
in England. These are startling charges, and cannot but arrest the 
attention of the British public more powerfully to the horror de- 
scribed in the pages before us. It is, however, under the Portuguese 
flag that the trade by the Spaniards has lately been carried on; this 
being the mode in which they evade the stringent articles of treaties 
with us. But even now when there is a probability of repressing 
the Portuguse miscreants, and the Spaniards or others who employ 
them, the Americans will take up the business. Mr. T. believes 
that slaves are at present frequently landed on the coasts of the 
Southern States of the Union. We quote a passage bearing upon 
this point :— 


‘The measure tardily adopted by the British Parliament at the close of 
the last session, deprives the Portuguese authorities of the power to which 
they clung, of reaping a disgraceful profit from the sale of fabricated regis - 
tries and the protection they afforded. Extend this principle a little farther ; 
obtain the consent of all the world to the conditions of the equipment clause, 
the recognition of a mutual right of search, and a declaration that the trade 
is piracy ; and no profits, however exorbitant, will suffice to command the 
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services of agents and supercargoes, masters, officers, and seamen, when 
they see the gibbet staring them in the face as the fit reward of their crimes, 

“If the government of the United States, or any other naval power, 
refuse its consent, then deal with that power as you have just dealt with 
Portugal. After brow-beating, as you have done, this feeble ally, you will 
be but too justly accused of equal insolence and truckling,—the one as 
arrant as the other is base,—if you stop short there, speaking one language 
to the weak, and another to the strong. The people of the United States 
will never go to war for the purpose of countenancing a trade confessedly 
injurious to the ‘ peculiar institutions of the south;’ and if they did, they 
would deprive themselves of that moral force which, happily for the peace 
of the world, neither people nor government can conveniently dispense with 
at this advanced period of the nineteenth century.” 


Another curious passage may be connected with the foregoing :— 


“Tt is not to be doubted,” says our author, ‘that brother Jonathan has 
long been casting a wistful eye on this, (the island of Cuba) the richest gem 
in the Western Ocean. Since my visit to the Havana, I have made a 
journey of some ten thousand miles through this far-spread territory, and 
have everywhere perceived how sweet a tooth he showed for this land of 
sugar-plums, At the close of the last session of Congress I spent a month 
at Washington; and during the debates on the boundary question, which 
have never been fully or faithfully reported, I was in daily attendance in the 
House of Representatives, or the Senate, in order to witness their proceed- 
ings; and was often induced to lengthen my stay for the purpose of observ- 
ing to what length of extravagance the members would suffer themselves to 
go. Inthe more popular body I heard one man, the representative of one 
of the Carolinas, who is styled by courtesy a General, get up in his place 
and say, that he was for open and immediate war, without waiting for the 
running of lines, or the issue of idle negotiations. And what was he to do, 
think you, when he declared war against England, or broke ground, without 
any declaration? Why the first thing he was to do was, to take possession 
of the island of Cuba; the next was, quietly to annex the young republic of 
Texas to the Union; and, in the third place, by way of seriously commen- 
cing the struggle, he was to send an army, with himself doubtless at its 
head, across the lakes, or the St. Lawrence, to drive out the British 
intruders on the soil of his own continent, and convert it into one vast arena 
for the enjoyment of so much liberty as is consistent with the ‘ peculiar in- 
stitutions of the south.’ As this gentleman’s rhapsody was received with 
the most rapturous applause, and as the two Houses were all but unanimous 
in proclaiming their eagerness for a fresh struggle with Great Britain on the 
boundary question, it is difficylt to doubt that the first aspiration of the 
Carolina representative is also the first wish of the majority of his country- 
men.” 


Our two next extracts come nearer home with the burden of the 
charges contained in them :— 


“‘ The Cuba proprietors are regaining their lost ground, by the intro- 
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duction of steam-boats and the construction of railways; and I fear that 
those of our capitalists who, tempted by the high rate of interest, have lent 
their money to the colonial government of the island, for the purpose of 
defraying the expense of making the railway to Guines, have not sufficiently 
reflected on the baneful consequences of their proceeding. Every shilling 
of English capital laid out in the island, either in the extension of culti- 
vation or the cheapening of produce, serves to fetter some poor negro in the 
interior of Africa, or to rivet the chains of those now toiling in the cane- 
fields or the sugar-houses of Cuba. The holders of shares in the Brazilian 
mining companies are still more directly connected with the slave-trade. It 
is well known that the mines of that country are worked by slave labour ; 
so that every shareholder is not only a slave-owner, but, by the purchases 
of newly-imported Africans, which are constantly made by the managers of 
the company, becomes a most efficient promoter and encourager of the 
slave-trade. If those ladies and gentlemen ‘ who live at home at ease’ were 
only to witness some portion of the enormities committed by means of their 
money, and to promote their advantage, they would spurn from the con- 
taminated gains with loathing and disgust.” 


The extraordinary profits derived from dealing in slaves, the con- 
tamination which the whole of society experiences wherever the 
slave-trade has a footing and abettors, aud the indirect ways in 
which parties far removed from the tainted atmosphere may become 
powerful agents in the perpetration of crimes upon the largest scale 
of all that ever stained the history of the human race, may in part 
be gathered from the passage now to be quoted :— 


I believe it is perfectly understood, that every foreign merchant at the 
Havana, and at the other seaports of the island, has an interest more or less 
direct in the maintenance of the slave-trade; as if striving to prove how 
nearly they could approach the limit of the law without an actual infringe- 
ment of it. Quam prope ad crimen sine crimine. There are some mer- 
chants, however, who unhappily do not content themselves with that indi- 
rect interest which arises from the ordinary commercial profit on the goods 
they may sell, but who actually agree to furnish an outward-bound slaver 
with supplies for the coast of Africa, on the condition of receiving payment 
on the usual credit for the prime cost of the goods, while his mercantile 
profit is made to depend on the return of the ship, and the success of the 
homeward voyage. In this way the spirit of gaming which uniformly per- 
vades these slaving transactions may be safely indulged in, at least without 
any obvious pecuniary risk ; and in fact it is not difficult, from the vast 
variety of shapes that the trade has assumed, for a person on the spot either 
to steep himself to the eyes in the abominations of the traffic, or stealthily 
draw off a more moderate portion of the polluted stream. It grieves me to 
the heart to be compelled to add that some of our own countrymen are 
tempted by the monstrous profits to enter more or less deeply into those 
speculations. I think I shall never forget the tell-tale countenance of a 
simple Irishman at the Havana, when, perhaps for the first time, his atten- 
tion was drawn to the criminal nature of the enterprise in which he had 
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indirectly engaged. Having made some money by keeping a retail shop 
for the supply of the shipping in the harbour, he had been induced to 
engage in a speculation of this sort, by which he expected to double or 
treble his ordinary profits. His answers to my inquiries having produced 
an exclamation which was not, perhaps, over courteous, he asked in a tone 
of alarm, ‘ Why, what harm is there in it; what risk do I run?’ To which 
the prompt reply was given by a countryman of his, who happened to be 
with me at the time, ‘Only the risk of being hanged if ever you set your 
foot in Ireland again.’ 

‘‘ There is another class of our countrymen, however, who have much 
more to answer for than this poor Irish shopkeeper in their wholesale dis- 
regard of the first principles of humanity. I fear it is not to be doubted, 
that there are men of large capital in the British metropolis who lay out 
their money at the large interest which the slave trader can afford to pay ; 
and it is within my knowledge that certain individuals of immense wealth, 
who, although bearing a foreign patronymic, are to all intents and purposes 
British subjects, who, not content with risking their money to secure this 
high rate of interest, have actually stipulated on becoming sleeping partners 
in one of the most notorious slaving-houses at the Havana, the better to 


enable them, as they fondly imagine, to bring their French and Spanish 
partners to account.” 


From the next extract it will be seen that one of Mr. Turnbull's 
suggestions for the suppression of the slave-trade, is for our cruizers 
to watch the African rather than the importing coasts. It will also 
convince the reader how greatly yet easily he may repose in a fine 


but false dream, being misled by such attractive terms as emancipa- 
tion :-— 


** On comparing the extent of coast on the continent of Africa, within 
which the trading barbarians find the means of purchasing cargoes from the 
native savages, with the corresponding extent of coast of those countries 
where the sales are effected, it will be found that the line on which the de- 
barkations take place, comprising Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Brazils alone, 
without including the suspected coasts of Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Florida, is more considerable by at least 1,500 or 2,000 miles than that on 
which the shipments are obtained. It is worthy of consideration, therefore, 
whether the great object of suppression might not be more effectually and 
more cheaply attained, by confining the attention of our cruisers to the coast 
of Africa, and there accumulating all the force we can afford to maintain for 
the accomplishment of an object so ardently and unanimously desired by her 
majesty’s subjects in all parts of the world. 

** Until the total suppression is finally achieved, it is not to be doubtec 
that seizures will be made by our cruizers, that sentences of condemnation 
will be pronounced by the several courts of mixed commission as well as by 
our own courts of admiralty, and that numerous captives will remain for dis- 
posal, if not for prompt emancipation. 

“ According to the old system, these unfortunate captives, although 
nominally free, were instantly hurried into an abyss of misery more deplorable 
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and more desperate than that of the regularly imported African ; who, if his 
lot be cast in Cuba, is destined within ten years to die of excessive labour, 
starvation, and the lash, that the people of Russia and the United States, 
the chief purchasers of the produce of that island, may drink their coffee, 
and sweeten it more cheaply. If emancipated at the Havana, the seat of 
one of the mixed commissions, they were formerly handed over to the Spanish 
authorities, who hired them out for seven years to the best bidder. The 
necessary consequence was, that the party who engaged their services had 
not even an interest in keeping them alive after the lapse of that period, and 
lay under no obligation, either legal or conventional, to support them when 
disabled by sickness or accident. The very name by which the unhappy 
survivors are distinguished has thus become a term of reproach ; and if you 
ask your pampered household slave at the Havana who some wretched creature 
may be that has appealed to you for charity, he will answer you with a 
sneer, that he is an English ‘ Emancipado.’ All those who outlived this 
first term of apprenticeship fell back into the hands of the local authorities, 
who did not scruple to hire them out for a second period of seven years, in 
the course of which their condition was as hopeless, and their daily and 
nightly toil as totally unrequited, as before. 

“‘ On the departure of Captain-General Tacon, he caused a memoir to be 
published in defence of the measures of his administration ; but as the strict 
censorship of the press was interposed to prevent the circulation of any 
answer to it, the laudatory statements it contains are not entitled to much 
attention. Governor Tacon was accused of deriving a rich revenue, not 
merely from the contraband importation of slaves, but from the disposal of 
the services of such as had been liberated under the judgments of the court 
of mixed commission. At first it was understood that these emancipados 
were not to be sent out of the Havana, in order to afford them a better 
chance of acquiring some of the elements of civilization during the period 
of their apprenticeship; and I have been assured that this rule was 
enforced during the administration of Vives and Ricafort. When Tacon 
assumed the administration, their numbers had become so great, or 
the temptation of profit was so powerful, that the old rule was aban- 
doned, and the poor emancipados were sold to the highest bidder. The 
regular price obtained, as I have been assured on good authority, was from 
three to six ounces of gold for women, and from six to ten ounces for men; 
and these prices having acquired a certain fixed character, although low 
when compared with the value of the contraband article, it was found to be 
at once a saving of time, and a source of patronage to the captain-general, 
to transfer them in masses to some favoured individual, who derived a hand- 
some profit by disposing of them in detail. These particulars would no 
longer have any present interest, and might be consigned to the care of the 
historian, if it were not for the fact that the same monstrous abuse of the 
word ‘ emancipation’ prevails to this day at Rio de Janeiro, where the so- 
called apprenticeship is made to extend to fourteen years in place of seven. 
It would be still better for the poor emancipado if his apprenticeship were 
made to extend to the term of his natural life; or, as the Texians manage 
it, to the more definite period of 100 years; asin either case his master 
would not have the same interest in working him to death prematurely.” 
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Mr. Turnbull’s grand remedy for the total suppression of the 
slave-trade differs essentially from that of Mr. Buxton, as will imme. 
diately be seen. And it will afford some comfort to find that he 
also dissents from that gentleman’s estimate of the annual importa- 
tions into Cuba, making them much lower in point of the number 
of victims. As to the grand remedy proposed,—our author would 
have the jurisdiction of the Mixed Commision Courts extended, 
giving them the power of liberating every negro whose master can- 
not show that he was in bondage before the granting of the new 
power to the tribunals. Our readers may be aware that the judges 
of these courts, and their assessors, consist of persons taken from 
the ditferent countries stipulating and formally binding themselves 
to abolish and repress the abominable traffic.—England, of course, 
taking care to have her representative and vigilant servant in the 
body. But, according to the existing treaties the powers in such 
tribunals do not, it would appear, enable them to carry into effect 
the intention of this country; and therefore the hoped-for results 
are not realised. A long extract will convey a notion of our 
author’s plan:— 


*‘ The remedial measures proposed by Mr. Buxton in his second and 
more recent work on the African slave-trade, are much better reasoned than 
his previous estimate of the amount of the evil he undertakes to cure. 
Undoubtedly no effort should be spared to raise the moral and intellectual 
standard of the people of Africa, at the same time that we strive to abolish 
the traffic of which the mass are the passive objects, but in which not a few 
of them participate as guilty actors. We cannot too soon begin that course 
of education recommended by the traveller Burckhardt, who proposed the 
formation of a sort of normal scliool, in which native Africans should be 
taught to educate their countrymen in the virtues of Christianity and the 
arts of civilization. 

‘‘ There can be no reason for waiting till the slave-trade is put down before 
this course of education is attempted. At the best it is to be feared that a 
whole generation must pass away before any great or sensible result can be 
expected from it. The practice of manstealing is so deeply rooted in the 
habits of millions and tens of millions of people, that we cannot expect it to 
be so promptly eradicated as, in the freshness of his enthusiasm, Mr. Bux- 
ton appears to suppose. 

‘‘The model farms recommended may also be of service. But what are 
the products to be raised on these farms? Is it an increased supply of food 
for the consumption of the inhabitants: or sugar, coffee, cotton, or tobacco, 
with which to purchase those foreign luxuries to which they have been 
accustomed? This last is anintelligible, and, I would fain hope, a practicable 
improvement. But surely we are not to postpone. the suppression of the 
trade until a whole continent of savages have settled down to sober habits of 
laborious industry. By all means revive the African Institution—by all 
means establish an African Agricultural Association; but do not imagine 
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. that the modern Polyphemus can be crushed by efforts so feeble and inade- 
quate. 

~ “Can we reasonably expect that any addition which the British govern- 
ment may be disposed to make to the naval force on the African station can 
ever be great enough to operate as an effective blockade of a whole con- 
tinent? Not so long certainly as those who engage in the contraband trade 
have the prospect of cent-per-cent profit on their criminal speculations, 
together with every facility of insuring a somewhat smaller return, if they 
are only willing to pay the premium. It must not be forgotten that the 
Spanish and Brazilian planters can probably afford as much as 800 dol. or 
1000 dol. for their slaves; since even larger prices are obtained in the 
market of New Orleans. It is only by the effect of competition that the 
average is kept down to 300 dol. or 320 dol. in the barracoons at the 
Havana. 

‘“‘Ttis to be lamented that the negotiation with Spain in 1827 for the entire 
cession of the island of Fernando Po, in property and sovereignty, was not 
attended with success. From its admirable position near the mouths of the 
Niger and the notorious Bights of Benin and Biafra, it was of all other 
places the best suited, on the whole coast of Africa, to become the head-: 
quarters of the force for the suppression of the slave-trade, the chief seat of 
the courts of mixed commission, and the dépét for the liberated Africans. 
The confluence of the Tehadda with the Quorra is also a favourable point 
for a European settlement in the interior. In fact, the whole of Mr. Bux- 
ton’s remedial suggestions appear to me to deserve the consideration and 
adoption of the British government and the British people, to whom they 
are respectively addressed. 

‘Both branches of Mr. Buxton’s ‘ Remedy’ are nevertheless exposed to 
very serious deductions. The cure ofa leprosy with which a whole con- 
tinent has been tainted, for a period beyond the reach of history or tradition, 
is a process far too slow to meet the demands of outraged humanity. The 
increase of the naval force, the use of armed steamers, the employment of 
black seamen, and the establishment of twenty such posts as that proposed 
at Fernando Po, are only so many topical applications for the cure of a 
deep-rooted constitutional disease. 

‘‘T have not been able to concur with Mr. Buxton, either as to the num- 
ber of the victims to the slave-trade, or the price paid for the slaves on the 
coast. We are, nevertheless, pretty nearly agreed as to the amount of the 
capital involved in the traffic, and the consequent temptation which the 
princes and other slave-dealers on the coast, or in the interior of Africa, 
would have to overcome in renouncing it. Mr. Buxton assumes that the 
number of the victims amounts to an annual average of at least 250,000, 
and that the average price is not more than 4/, a-head; which would make 
the total gain amount to a million sterling, without including the first cost 
of those who perish at sea. According to my view of the matter, there are 
two errors in this estimate, which pretty nearly compensate each other ; the 
net price being as much too low as the gross numbers are exaggerated. 

‘It will thus be much more difficult than Mr. Buxton supposes, to induce 
the native Africans to create the means of procuring the foreign luxuries 
they desire, by turning their attention to honest industry, instead of entrap- 
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ping their fellow-creatures and selling them to the white ruffians who 
approach their shores. The compensatory difference is fully three to one, 
According to my estimate, a negro on the coast would very nearly purchase 
a pipe of rum; whereas, according to Mr. Buxton, the value of three men 
would scarcely be equal to that of the like quantity of spirit. In proportion 
to the comparative facility of stealing over labour, will be the difficulty of 
introducing the substitute. I have elsewhere shewn that the agents of the 
Pernambuco Slave Company paid as much as 100 bars a-head for the slaves 
they obtained at Benin and Gotto; and as, in this depreciated money of 
account, the bar or dollar was reduced to the par of $s. 18d., the price of 
the slave in sterling money is proved to have been 15]. 12s. 6d. 

“The proposals of Mr. Buxton are no doubt all excellent in their way ; 
but where they point to a radical cure they are slow; where they suggest 
improved means of repression they will be found inefficient in their opera- 
tion. But if you could make the ultimate proprietor of the imported slave 
insecure in his right to his illicit acquisition, not only could he no longer 
afford to pay a high price for the contraband article, but he would be com- 
pelled to treat the slaves he already possesses more humanely. The existing 
laws of Spain, and probably those also of Brazil, are sufficient for the pur- 
pose. It is only necessary to confer the necessary power on the courts of 
mixed commission, to insure their rigorous and faithful administration. The 
whole groundwork of the trade would thus be cut away ; the demand would 
instantly cease; and with the cessation of demand in Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
Brazil, the corresponding supply, and the fruitful source of crime for pro- 
curing it, first on the coast, and afterwards in the interior of Africa, would 
successively and promptly be dried up and abated.” 


We lately mentioned that government was understood to be about 
to adopt some of Mr. Buxton’s suggestions, and was preparing an 
African expedition to carry them into effect. From the communi- 
cations that have since been made to Parliament, we learn that it is 
intended to establish commercial relations with those African chiefs 
within whose dominions the internal slave-trade is carried on, and 
to enter into treaties with them, the basis of which is to be the 
admission into this country of the produce of their several terri- 
tories on favourable terms, on condition of the abandonment and 
absolute prohibition of the slave-trade. The proposed expedition 
is to ascend the Niger, to the point at which several large tributary 
streams fall into it from the eastward, and there and elsewhere to 
establish factories. Three iron steam-boats are to be employed; 
two of these will be of about 440 tons burthen, and to draw four 
feet nine inches water, the third, a smaller vessel, which will draw 
only three feet; the former will each have two engines of thirty- 
five horse power, and the latter only one. The engines are all to 
be constructed on one model, so that the parts of each will fit all 
the others. The estimated expense of the outfit is 35,000/., and 
the annual cost under 11,000/. Mr. Turnbull’s publication will be 
in time, we presume, to enable government to take advantage of 
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such of his suggestions as may seem worthy of experiment by the 
expedition ; especially as the work is dedicated to Lord Clarendon, 
who has already exerted himself in a distinguished manner on the 
slavery and slave-trade subjects. His influence and reputation in 
Spain, Mr. Turnbull regards as throwing into his hands the power 
of carrying into effect all the hints and plans which the volume con- 
tains, relative to extending the authority of the mixed courts, 
and speedily dealing the death-blow to the accursed trafficking in 
human beings, in as far as Cuba is concerned. We fear, however, 
that the author may be too sanguine on these points; for if, as he 
represents the case, it be the fact, that when the importation of 
slaves into Cuba is destroyed, the possession of the island by the 
Spaniards will be at end, and since so many influential persons de- 
rive large profits from the system, there will naturally be extreme 
opposition to the proposed measures. He also is of opinion that 
the Spanish Government encourage the slave-trade on political 
grounds; for that so long as it continues, a standing army will be 
required in Cuba. But were this force withdrawn, the Creoles, 
who are longing for independence, would secure it under the gua- 
rantee of England and France. 

Passing from conjectures and prospective measures, we shall con- 
clude our observations by noticing the gratifying circumstance, that 
public opinion is finding its way in Cuba, to the prejudice of the 
slave-trade. Questions are now discussed regarding other means of 
cultivation than those hitherto prevalent ; and many important facts 
have thus been elicited. For instance, it begins to be credited that 
the Spaniard can bear the climate of the tropics equally with the 
African; while it has also been discovered, that the latter is ill cal- 
culated to endure artificial heat: he will make an unprofitable 
stoker. An extract will add some gratifying particulars on points 
now referred to :— 


“* The prize essay of Don Pedro Jose Morillas which was crowned by the 
Royal Patriotic Society with the patent of socio de merito, contains many in- 
teresting suggestions as to the substitution of the labour of White freemen for 
that of Negro slaves. He contends that the extreme cheapness of African 
labour is the sole cause why the White inhabitants of the West Indies have 
by mere disuse and want of exercise lost a large proportion of their physical 
force. He denies, however, that this debility, arising from inaction, is so 
general as it is commonly supposed to be. The young men born and bred 
in the interior districts of the island are so well formed and robust as to be 
able to withstand the extreme heat of the dog-days and the cold of winter, 
which is not unknown in Cuba, with no other covering but the light linen 
vest which they wear all the year round. From sun to sun these men will 
make a journey of twenty leagues on foot, without being worn out by the 
heat or impeded by the suddenly-swollen rivers, and with no encouragement 
to proceed but their cup of coffee and their cigar. Their dress is a linen 
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shirt and pantaloons, a straw hat, and shoes of the untanned leather of the 
country, They carry besides, a hammock and a single change of dress, which 
with a sword and a long knife at their girdle, completes their equipment, 
When surprised by nightfall they enter the nearest thicket and hang their 
hammock between two trees; where after smoking their cigar they sleep 
soundly till awakened by the songs of birds, the cry of wild animals, and the 
other sounds which serve in a thinly-peopled country to intimate the ap- 
proach of day. Yet these men show no signs of weakness, and live to good 
old age. On such grounds Sehor Morillas concludes that the young men 
of the Havana need nothing but the habitual exercise of their muscular 
powers to enable them to rival in activity the Peon de tierra dentro.” 





Art. II. ‘sew 4 
1. The History of Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition 
of Paganism in the Roman Empire. By the Rev. H. H. Miran. 


8 vols. London: Murray. 1840. 
2. A History of the Church. By the Rev. J. Dottincer, D.D. Vol. I. 


London: Dolman. 1840. 


THE subject of these two works presents, in proportion to its para- 
mount importance, a multitude of points for controversy that have 
been times without number, and with bitterness unparalleled, can- 
vassed and urged ; so that it would be utterly vain for us to enter 
into the merits of any one of the disputed doctrines, and most rash 
to pronounce a positive opinion respecting particular creeds. Espe- 
cially when the authors, as in the case before us, are as much divi- 
ded as is the Protestant from the Catholic, it will at once be felt 
that our duty confines us to a narrow sphere, and that it would be 
altogether profitless to do more than indicate the general character 
of each publication, and illustrate its tone and tendency by an ex- 
tract or two. 

We may safely assert that while each of these works will be re- 
garded extensively as valuable contributions to theological and 
ecclesiastical literature; and while each will help the student toa 
satisfactory solution of some disputed points and a clear apprehen- 
sion of certain hitherto obscure, historical, and it may be, doctrinal 
passages ; yet that they leave many others still to perplex the reader. 
We must go still further and say, that to waverers between distinct 
creeds, or doubters in regard to a variety of questions, some new 

ounds for scepticism to lay hold of, will be suggested by both; 
that both will awaken new controversy and probably raise up per- 
sonal vituperators. 

It will be most unjust, however, to assail Mr. Milman with other 
than the weapons of candid argument and a liberal spirit, for he 
has set an admirable example of moderation and temperate feeling; 
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while the eloquence of the “ History,” and the graces of the com- 
position ought to attract kindly regard. The gentleman is as ap- 
parent throughout the work as the divine; the absence of cant as 
remarkable as the earnestness of the Christian. 

Yet we do not feel satisfied with the performance: for we think, 
by taking a middle course between a number of extreme opinions, 
instead of reconciling them, the parties so divided will rather be 
thrown loose, than convinced or converted. His theory, for instance, 
concerning the authenticity and genuineness of the Gospels and 
Epistles, and the reality or character of some of the alleged miracles, 
appears to give up so much that we cannot well see how anything is 
to be taken as indubitably fixed in any part of the records contained 
in the New Testament. Mr. Milman looks upon the Gospels as 
compilations, derived from various oral communications, into which 
some errors might find place, while the general accuracy of the 
narratives was preserved, and the spirit of the main doctrines kept 
pure and made forcible; a dangerous admission. Again, if any one 
of the alleged miracles is to be explained away so as to come within 
the sphere of natural phenomena, we do not perceive where the 
inquirer is to stop ; or how, if a similar process is pursued, any pecu- 
liar ground of the Christian faith is to be maintained. Suggestions 
of such a kind, and other conjectures to be met with in these 
volumes, are too indefinite. 

Af%to the manner of our author’s exposition, we think there is 
less of power than elegance; the grasp is not equal to the embellish- 
ment. And compression is often required where we have little 
better than a string of happily turned periods. On the other hand, 
the admiration which these volumes will command, must arise prin- 
cipally, perhaps, from the ability with which the analysis is con- 
ducted of the decline of paganism, of the progress of Christianity, 
and of the accommodating nature of the new faith to the manners, 
the literature, the arts—in short, to the moral, social, and political 
condition of society, and at different stages of civilization. Viewing 
the work in this light, and as tracing the history of our holy religion 
down to its triumph over paganism in the Western Empire, it is by 
far the most satisfactory publication of the kind with which we are 
acquainted. 

The plan and contents of the “ History” we shall slightly glance 
at, aud then offer specimens of the calmness with which it is con- 
ducted, as also of the staid balancing of facts and the impartial inter- 
pretation of motives which an acquaintance with human nature, 
with particular states of feeling, and with ancient superstitions, 
render probable. ‘There is much sagacity in some of the theories 
broached and elucidated regarding events and characters in this 
Way. 

it was necessary, according to the intention and conduct of the 
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*‘ History,” that it should open with a sketch of the state of opinion, 
both philosophical and religious, previous to the birth of Christ 
among the heathen as well as among the Jews. It was not less 
necessary to a clear apprehension of the rest of the work that the 
life of the Messiah should be given, in order that his advance beyond 
the spirit and intelligence of the age in which he appeared may be 
perceived, the supernatural attributes of his character, and that 
Christianity could not, in the course of any moral and intellectual 
ritbeas preie have been discovered by mereman. The Apostles and 
their Acts are the next themes ; the narrative gradually tracing the 
progress of the new sect, noticing the schisms and the heresies that 
threatened the existence of the church, and other vicissitudes in its 
early history ; its increase being constant, though sometimes covert, 
while at other periods fearful persecution not only brought to light 
real believers, but arrested the minds of the multitudes to examine 
and be corrected by the truth. The topics and design of the book 
admit and require considerable variety. At one time narrative for 
the popular reader, at other times learned disquisition ; again, cri- 
tical examination, or biographical sketches and sometimes striking 
episodes, are interposed in accordance with the author’s poetic 
taste and skill. The notices of some of the primitive prelates, as 
also of several of the most celebrated anchorites, will be found highly 
interesting and judicious. Of St. Antony, who is often mentioned 
as the great founder of the monastic life, but who, according to Mr. 
Milman, only imitated and excelled the example of less famous 
professors, we have the following account, and the accompanying 
speculations on human infirmity :— 


** Antony was born of Christian parents, bred up in the faith; and before 
he was twenty years .old, found himself master of considerable wealth, and 
charged with the care of a younger sister. He was a youth of ardent imagi- 
nation, vehement impulses, and so imperfectly educated as to be acquainted 
with no language but his native Egyptian, A constant attendant on. 
Christian worship, he had long looked back with admiration on those primi- 
tive times when the Christians laid all their worldly goods at the feet of the 
Apostles. One day he heard the sentence, ‘‘ Go sell all thou hast, and give 
to the poor, * * and come and follow me.” It seemed personally addressed 
to himself by the voice of God, He returned home, distributed his lands 
among his neighbours, sold his furniture and other effects, except a small 
sum reserved for his sister, whom he placed under the care of some pious 
Christian virgins. Another text “ Take no thought for the morrow,” trans- 
pierced his heart, and sent him forth for ever from the society of men. He 
found an aged solitary who dwelt without the city. He was seized with 
pious emulation, and from that time devoted himself to the severest asceti- 
cism. There was still, however, something gentle and humane about the 
asceticism of Antony. His retreat (if we may trust the romantic life of St. 
Hilarion, in the works of St Jerome,) was by no means of the horrid and 
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savage character affected by some other recluses. It was at the foot of 
a high and rocky mountain, from which welled forth a stream of .limpid 
water, bordered by palms, which afforded an agreeable shade. Antony had 
planted this pleasant spot with vines and shrubs ; there was an enclosure for 
fruit-trees and vegetables, and a tank, from which the labour of Antony irri- 
gated his garden. His conduct and character seemed to partake of this less 
stern and gloomy tendency. He visited the most distinguished anchorites ; 
but only to observe, that he might imitate the peculiar virtue of each—the 
gentle disposition of one—the constancy of prayer in another—the kindness, 
the patience, the industry, the vigils, the macerations, the love of study, the 
passionate contemplation of the Deity, the charity towards mankind. It 
was his devout ambition to equal or transcend each in his particular austerity 
or distinctive excellence. 

‘“‘ But man does not violate nature with impunity; the solitary state had 
its passions, its infirmities, its perils. ‘The hermit could fly from his fellow 
- men, but not from himself. The vehement aud fervid temperament which 
drove him into the desert was not subdued; it found new ways of giving 
loose to its suppressed impulses. The self-centred imagination began to 
people the desert with worse enemies than mankind. Demonology, in 
all its multiplied forms, was now an established part of the christian creed, 
and embraced with the greatest ardour by men in such a state of religious 
excitement as to turn hermits. The trials, the temptations, the agonies, 
were felt and described as personal conflicts with hosts of impure, malig- 
nant, furious fiends. In the desert these beings took visible form and sub- 
stance; in the day-dreams of profound religious meditation, in the visions 
of the agitated and exhausted spirit, they were undiscernible from reality, 
It is impossible, in the wild legends which became an essential part of Chris- 
tian literature, to decide how much is the disordered imagination of the saint, 
the self deception of the credulous, or the fiction of the zealous writer. The 
very effort to suppress certain feeling has a natural tendency to awaken and 
strengthen them. The horror of carnal indulgence would not permit the 
sensual desires to die away intoapathy. Men are apt to find what they seek 
in their own hearts ; and by anxiously searching for the guilt of lurking lust, 
or desire of worldly wealth and enjoyment, the conscience, as it were, struck 
forcibly upon the chord which it wished to deaden, and made it vibrate with 
a kind of morbid but more than ordinary energy. Nothing was so licen- 
tious or so terrible as not to find its way to the cell of the recluse. Beauti- 
ful women danced around him; wild beast of every shape, and monsters 
with no shape at all, howled and yelled and shrieked about him, while he 
knelt in prayer or snatched his broken slumbers. ‘ Oh how often in the de- 
sert,’ says Jerome, ‘in that vast solitude, which, parched by the sultry sun, 
affords a dwelling to the monks, did I fancy myself in the midst of the lux- 
uries of Rome. I sate alone, for I was full of bitterness. My misshapen 
limbs were rough with sackcloth; and my skin was so squalid that I might 
have been taken for a negro. Tears and groans were my occupation every 
day, and all day: if sleep surprised me unawares, my naked bones, which 
scarcely held t ether, clashed on the earth. I will say nothing of my food 
or beverage: even the rich have nothing but cold water: any warm drink 
isa luxury. Yet even I, who for the fear of hell had condemned myself to 
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this dungeon, the companion only of scorpions and wild beasts, was in the 
midst cf girls dancing. My face was pale with fasting, but the mind in my 
cold body burned with desires; the fires of lust boiled up in the body, 
which was already dead. Destitute of succour, I cast myself at the feet of 
Jesus, washed them with my tears, dried them with my hair, and subdued 
the rebellions flesh by a whole week’s fasting.’ After describing the wild 
scenes into which he fled, the deep glens and shaggy precipices—‘ The Lord 
is my witness,’ he concludes, ‘sometimes I appeared to be present among 
the angelic hosts, and sang ‘ We will haste after thee for the sweet savour of 
thy ointments.’” For at times, on the other hand, gentle and more than 
human voices were heard consoling the constant and devout recluse; and 
sometimes the baffled deemon would humbly acknowledge himself to be re- 
buked before him. But this was in general after a fearful struggle. Des- 
perate diseases require desperate remedies. The severest pain could alone 
subdue or distract the refractory desires or the preoccupied mind. Human 
invention was exhausted in self-inflicted torments. The Indian faquir was 
rivalled in the variety of distorted postures and of agonizing exercises. Some 
lived in clefts and caves; some in huts, into which the light of day could not 
penetrate ; some hung huge weights to their arms, necks, or loins; some 
confined themselves in cages; some on the tops of mountains, exposed to the 


sun and weather. The most celebrated hermit at length for life condemned 


himself to stand in a fiery climate, on the narrow top of a piller. Nor were 
these rude or uneducated fanatics. St. Arsenius had filled, and with uni- 
versal respect, the dignified post of tutor to the Emperor Arcadius. But 
Arsenius became an hermit; and, among other things, it is related of him 
that employing himself in the common occupation of the Egyptian monks, 
weaving baskets of palm-leaves, he changed only once a year the water in 
which the leaves were moistened. The smell of the fetid water was a just 
penalty for the perfumes which he had inhaled during his worldly life. Even 
sleep was a sin; an hour’s unbroken slumber was sufficient foramonk. On 
Saturday evening, Arsenius laid down with his back to the setting sun, and 
continued awake in fervent prayer till the rising sun shone on his eyes ; so 
far had Christianity departed from its humane and benevolent and social 
simplicity.” 


But the departure by thesé ancient anchorites from the benevo- 
lent and social simplicity of Christian life was neither so unreason- 
able nor so unnatural as may now appear to the unreflecting reader ; 
and Mr. Milman has very eloquently noticed certain of the induce- 
ments which no doubt sent some of these vehement and imaginative 
men to the desert, and to take up their abodes among the savage 
and howling scenes of the wilderness. It was, as he observes, in 
this way that many were secured from all domestic ties, at periods 
when barbarous warfare made it a practice to butcher children, and 
to outrage females,—when robbery rendered wealth a dangerous 
associate, when persecution was insatiable and spared neither stem 
nor offspring when the despised Christians were to be the victims of 
barbarian and pagan hate. The anchorite “had none to leave 
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whom he had to lament, none to lament him after his departure :” 
the “sword which cut short his days but shortened his painful pil- 
erimage on earth, and removed him at once to an anticipated 
heaven.” In many cases therefore the advantages which the solitary 
contemplated, even of a temporal nature, might be combined with 
enthusiasm and superstition in directing his choice. On the other 
hand it is reasonable to believe that the Christians did not always 
conduct themselves so as to avert the contempt and the rage of the 
heathen. Some ostentatiously invoked the crown of martyrdom; 
others placed exceeding great merit in the fact of suffering; nor, 
according to Mr. Milman’s conjectures, did they always avoid 
giving offence to the ruling powers, and their unbelieving neigh- 
bours. He thinks that the first persecution under Nero may have 
been in part the result of exasperation, as well as of the hasty con- 
clusions of heathenish fury and ignorance. The new sect were at 
that time expecting Christ to appear again on earth, to reward his 
followers, and to pour out terrible punishments upon the enemies of 
the truth. Rome had been fired; consternation and disaster 
maddened the people ; and the blame when once laid at the door of 
the innocent Christians, would be hurriedly acted upon, and possibly 
the following picture is not altogether unfaithful :— 


“Though at first there appears something unaccountable in this pro- 
scription of a harmless and unobtrusive sect, against whom the worst charge, 
at last, was the introduction of a new and peaceful form of worshipping one 
Deity,—a privilege which the Jew had always enjoyed without molestation, 
—yet the process by which the public mind was led to this outburst of fury, 
and the manner in which it was directed against the Christians, is clearly 
indicated by the historian. After the first consternation and distress, an 
access of awe-struck superstition seized on the popular mind. Great public 
calamities can never be referred to obvious or accidental causes. The 
trembling people had recourse to religious rites, endeavoured to ascertain 
by what offended deities this dreadful judgment had been inflicted, and 
sought for victims to appease their yet perhaps unmitigated gods. But 
when superstition has once found out victims to whose guilt or impiety it 
may ascribe the divine anger, human revenge mingles itself up with the 
relentless determination to propitiate offended Heaven, and contributes still 
more to blind the judgment and exasperate the passions. The other foreign 
religions, at which the native deities might take offence, had been long 
domiciliated in Rome. Christianity was the newest, perhaps was making 
the most alarming progress : it was no national religion ; it was disclaimed 
with eager animosity by the Jews, among whom it originated ; its principles 
and practices were obscure and unintelligible; and that obscurity the excited 
imagination of the hostile people might fill up with the darkest and most 
monstrous forms. ! 

‘‘We have sometimes thought it possible that incautious or misinter- 
preted expressions of the Christians themselves might have attracted the 
blind resentment of the people. ‘The minds of the Christians were con- 
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stantly occupied with the terrific images of the final coming of the Lord to 
judgment in fire ; the conflagration of the world was the expected consum. 
mation, which they devoutly supposed to be instantly at- hand. When, 
therefore, they saw the great metropolis of the world, the city of pride, of 
sensuality, of idolatry, of bloodshed, blazing like a fiery furnace before their 
eyes—the Babylon of the West wrapped in one vast sheet of destroying 
flame—the more fanatical, the Jewish part of the community, may have 
looked on with something of fierce hope and eager anticipation ; expressions 
almost triumphant may have burst from ungarded lips. They may have 
attributed the ruin to the righteous vengeance of the Lord; it may have 
seemed the opening of that kingdom which was to commence with the dis- 
comfiture, the desolation of Heathenism, and to conclude with the esta- 
blishment of the millennial kingdom of Christ. Some of these, in the first 
instance apprehended and examined, may have made acknowledgments 
before a passionate and astonished tribunal, which would lead to the con- 
clusion that, in the hour of general destruction, they had some trust, some 
security, denied to the rest of mankind; and this exemption from common 
misery, if it would not mark them out in some dark manner as the authors 


of the conflagration, at all events would convict them of that hatred of the 
human race so often advanced against the Jews.” 


If the strict and evangelical religionist, who stands up for the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, and holds that the New Testa- 
ment, as we read it in the authorized English translation, is, with 
the exception of some mistakes in the version, the real word of God, 
and the only infallible and trustworthy rule of conduct as well as 
ground of religious belief, be likely to feel dissatisfied with Mr. 
Milman’s moderation and concessions, the liberal-minded Protes- 
tant, it is still more certain, will spurn at many of the extreme 
dogmas and ultra positions which the Catholic historian, Dr. Dél- 
linger, advocates with unflinching earnestness. 

Dr. D. is Professor of Theology in the Royal University at 
Munich; and the Rev. Dr. Cox, the translator of the volume 
before us, states, that the works already published by him, “ in the 
cause uf literature and religion, have spread his fame widely through 
the nations of Europe.” ‘It was at his suggestion,” we are also 
informed, ‘‘ and according to his directions, that this translation was 
commenced. Some years ago, Dr. Dollinger began a history of the 
Church, which, when completed, will form an extensive work: two 
parts were published in the years 1833 and 1834. He was then 
solicited to compile a smaller history, for more general reading. 
This latter publication is in three volumes. The present translation 
may be said to be of both works. The volume now presented to 


the public is translated from the larger history; the three which 
will succeed it, will, with the exception of the chapters on the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Ireland, England, Scotland, and Ger- 


many, which are taken from the larger work, be translations of the 
volumes of the Compendium.” 
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The first volume brings the “ History of the Church” down to the 
reign of Constantine; and wherever the author has not most un- 
compromisingly been led to maintain the infallibility &c., of the 
Catholic church, and to judge of all other communions and sects 
with a corresponding illiberality, this part of the work ought to be 
carefully pondered by the student of ecclesiastical progress and 
change, on account of the deep learning it displays, and the skill, 
impartiality, and moderation with which the Professor handles early 
schisms and heresies, and grasps the merits and characters of the 
most ancient combatants in the fields of Christianity. So far 
Protestants ought to consult his work, especially in this country, 
where there is confessedly a lack of elaborate authors in the depart- 
ment of ecclesiastical literature. But when our historian comes to 
tread on more delicate ground, and where the doctrines and claims 
of his own church are to be upheld, we must tell him and his trans- 
lator, without, however, expressing any opinion concerning who is 
in the right or who is in the wrong, that the book will not at this 
day have favour in England or Scotland. Having said this, the 
only thing we have now to do is to cite some passages in support of 
the opinion. 

Dr. Dollinger broadly and unreservedly lays it down that in the 
early ages of the Church demoniacal possession was frequent, and 
that the gift of working miracles was bestowed on Christians :— 


“Our Lord had provided, in the power of working miracles. another 
most effectual instrument for the propagation of his religion. The pro- 
mise which our Saviour made to his apostles, before his departure from 
them—that they should possess power over evil spirits and over all nature 
—was fulfilled immediately after his ascension, and continued long in the 
Church, either for the good of individuals, or to confirm the truth and the 
divinity of the Christian faith. The disciples, whom the Lord endowed 
with these gifts, confessed that it was given not on their own account, but 
for the edification of others, and that, therefore, no one could glory in them, 
The gift of miracles was necessary in a time in which paganism boasted of 
its signs and wonders, effected either by the co-operation of the demon, 
or by the secret powers of nature, and by the performance of which the 
priests and magicians sought to delude the people, and to retain them in 
their idolatry. To these the Christians opposed the single power of the 
name of Jesus Christ and the sign of His cross, and by this holy name pa- 
ralysed the incantations of the pagan enchanters. St. Justin in his Apo- 
logy appeals to the fact—that in Rome there had, and still were, many who 
had been possessed by demons, who had defied the spells of magicians, but 
had been healed by the name of Jesus. There is, perhaps, no point of 
Christian antiquity more fully attested than this. St. Irenzeus enumerates 
the many kinds of diseases that were cured, and the many supernatural 
gifts possessed, by the Christians. So great was the confidence of Tertul- 
lian on this subject, that he dared to challenge the pagans in these words: 
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‘Place before your tribunal a man possessed by the evil spirit ;—at the 
command of a Christian, the demon shall reveal himself in his true charac- 
ter: if not, cause the blood of the presumptuous Christian to flow around 
you.’ ‘What,’ he adds, ‘can be more convincing than this trial, what 
more clear than this proof? ‘Truth is here displayed in the cause of the 
Christian, and leaves no room for doubt.’ In his writings to Scapula, he 
says that the cure of possessed persons by Christians was an event of daily 
occurrence. Origen also, in his refutation of Celsus, adduces these mira- 
culous exorcisms, and declares that he has often seen the most inveterate and 
loathsome diseases instantaneously healed by Christians who had invoked 
the name of God, or of our Lord Jesus Christ. Minucius Felix, St. Cy- 
prian, Lactantius, Firmicus Maternus, and many other ancient writers, men- 
tion this power of the Christians over the demons as a daily phenomenon, 
as aconvincing proof of the truth of the Christian faith, and of the false- 
hood of polytheism. 

‘‘Thus, in addition to the miraculous cures of diseases, the first Christians 
employed the expulsion of demons from the bodies of those whom they had 
invaded, to conquer the obstinacy of: those pagans, who else would have re- 
sisted the word of God, and to induce them to receive the gospel, of which 
the doctrines were confirmed by so great wonders. The dominion which 
the Lord, during his abode on earth, exercised upon evil spirits, remained, 
through his grace, in the Church ; and devout Christians compelled, even 
as he had done, the demons to confess their names, and to acknowledge the 
power of the true God. And if in the time of Jesus and his apostles, 
there were found so many possessed persons amongst the Jews, how much 
more must the power of the wicked angels have exerted itself upon the 
bodies and souls of idolaters who were subjected to the influence of a poly- 
theism, which had degenerated into a worship of demons, and of an impiety 
as enormous as it was universal. As history frequently presents to us in one 
and the same time the most violent contrasts, so it exhibits to ushere on the 
one hand the kingdom of God, on the other the kingdom of Satan, both in 
full power, and arrayed against each other. The latter, with a presenti- 
ment of its destruction, had collected all its forces, and while the disciples 
of Jesus shone in the brilliancy of supernatural powers, the dark kingdom 
of the demon possessed its defendants amidst the adepts of magic (for we 
cannot suppose them all to have been mere jugglers), and in the crowds of 
the possesssed. To learn how far these supernatural powers contributed to 
disseminate the faith, and how widely they opened for the word of God the 
way to the before closed hearts of the idolators, we have only to consult the 
triumphing writings of the Fathers and apologists, who on every occasion 
opposed this powerful and attested proof to the defenders of paganism. 
The testimony of St. Irenzeus farthur informs us, that of those who had 


been healed of infirmities, or delivered from evil spirits, many became con- 
verts to Christianity.” 


We do not say that the power of working miracles did not con- 
tinue in the Church after the times of the apostles, or that some of 
the Fathers have not reported as quoted by the Professor ; but we 
say that, knowing as he must do, that the reports have been ques- 
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tioned and their authenticity denied by able and celebrated writers, 
he ought to have done more than merely repeat what has been so 
often asserted and contradicted. Instead of this he scarcely deigns 
to notice that there had ever been a doubt expressed on the subject. 
Mr. Milman hesitates or closely examines when anything that 
appears of a stumbling character comes in his way. 


On the subject of the Infallibility, &c. of the Catholic Church :— 


“The word Catholic expresses that universality by which the Church dis- 
tinguishes itself from all sects; it expresses its twofold universality of time 
and of place. In virtue of the former, the Church always retained within 
itself the consciousness, that she was the first and the last, that she reigned 
before sects arose, and would triumph when they should have passed away. 
Her children must have been confirmed in their belief of this prerogative of 
universality of time,—a prerogative peculiar to her, when they beheld the 
sects, which rose up against her, falling, soon after their appearance, back 
again into nothingness ;—when they saw them, during their short existence, 
condemning and destroying those that had preceded them. By the univer- 
sality of place, it was shown that all heresies and sects were confined to 
particular provinces or countries, and that, instead of acquiring, with time, 
circuit and extent, they on the contrary lost that which they had previously 
gained ;—-that they were torn by new parties, and diminished by new divi- 
sions. ‘The Church alone knew no limits of nature or of nations : it ex- 
tended to every part of the Roman dominion, and beyond the boundaries of 
the empire: it continued to advance and to extend in a rapid and sure 
course. But the word Catholic, according to its strict etymology, desig- 
nated not only the universality, but also the organic unity of the Church, in 
contradistinction to the confused multiplicity of parts into which the opposing 
sects were divided. 

As we cannot imagine the Church separated from the faith which is its 
foundation, its living and life-giving principle, the name Catholic must be 
given to the faith, and to all the doctrines professed and taught by the 
Church. The faith of the Church is Catholic in the same signification as is 
the Church itself ;—with regard to time, for it is the same that was taught 
from the beginning by the apostles,—with regard to place, for it extends to 
every nation of the earth: and in this twofold universality, it is ever one and 
the same, not an accidental aggregate of opinions arbitrarily formed and col- 
lected, but an organic body of truths, which mutually confirm, explain and 
perfect eachother. It was this Catholicity of faith, or the principle of tra- 
dition, which the fathers opposed to heretics, as the strongest and most 
sufficient proof of the truth of the doctrines taught by the Church. For 
when they combated the vain imaginings of heretics, and defended the reli- 
gion of Christ against their attacks, they knew indeed that it was expedient 
or necessary to refute every special error, to reply to every objection, and to 
oppose every violent interpretation of the Divine word ; but they knew also, 
that this method was not sufficient to protect the Church, to confirm the 
wavering in their faith, and to conduct back those who had been led astray by 
the artifices and sophisms of heretics : they saw that it was necessary to esta- 
blish an universal, infallible rule of fagth, by which any Christian atany moment, 
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without descending to every particular point of controversy, might dis- 
tinguish, with security, the true doctrines of Christ and his apostles, from 
the false, private teachings of heretics; and having distinguished them, 
might embrace and defend them without fear of error. This rule was the 
universal and uninterrupted tradition of the Church, which is no more than 
the Catholic faith comprised in its origin and continuation. To this tradi- 
tion, all the fathers appeal against the heretics, or what is the same thing, 
they show the absolute necessity of hearing the Church, and the Church 
alone ; not themselves or any other individuals.*”’ 


Farther, concerning Tradition :— 


** In controversies with heretics, who rejected all ecclesiastical authority 
and tradition, and appealed to the Scriptures alone, the Scriptures were 
separated from tradition; but, as a part, they belong to ecclesiastical tra- 
dition, and are essentially one and the same thing with it. The gospel, 
therefore, that has been preached to the world, although divided into two 
parts, the written and the living, is only one: the former cannot be torn 
from the latter part; for, as a dead letter, it stands in need of explanation 
and interpretation, which can be given only by the living, and by the ever- 
pealing voice of tradition in the Church. And more, as oral tradition 
existed before the first documents of written tradition, that is, before the 
sacred Scriptures, oral tradition (which in process of time was committed to 
writing) is more complete, more entire than the written. Now heretics, 
who have renounced the living gospel of tradition, and to whom, therefore, 
the Holy Scriptures do not belong, ought not to be permitted to appeal to 
them, for they have lost the only key which could open their meaning to 
them. 

** As the Church cannot exist without faith, nor faith without the lasting 
truth and purity of tradition, so this is preserved by that spirit of truth, 
which was promised and given to the Church. The conservation of the 





‘** He, who does not believe the Church, either believes a man, by whose 
presumed authority he suffers himself to be guided and seduced to receive 
an opinion or a collection of opinions as the truth,—and this is a disgraceful 
slavery,—or he believes himself, adopts the opinions which he thinks he finds in 
the sacred Scriptures, explained and interpreted according to his own ideas 
and prejudices. Strictly speaking, out of the Church there is no faith, no sub- 
jection to (legitimate) authority, and it is evident that the Church alone pos- 
sesses the true faith; that is, that not only what is believed in the Church 
is alone true; but that the faith in the Church is alone true. Out of the 
Church you see only, first, a continual seeking, choosing, doubting, an 
arbitrary selecting and rejecting ; or secondly, a self-sufficient, proud con- 
fidence in an adopted and cherished opinion, a satisfaction and repose in 
ideas discovered or imagined by accident, and which have their foundation 
in pride, or in a spiritual indifference or sloth; or thirdly, a senseless and 
blind adoption of the self-formed faith of another man. All this is not 
faith, but delusion.” 
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pure doctrines of the apostles is therefore insured, not only by the insti- 
tution of the episcopacy, but also by the never-failing influence of the 
Divine Spirit, which abides with the Church for ever; and the Church is 
consequently protected from error, both by the continuation of the apostle- 
ship in the succession of duly ordained bishops, and by that indwelling spirit 
of God, from which, as from an ever-flowing stream, it receives its faith in 
every moment of its existence. Thus, Christ and the Holy Ghost are in 
a perpetual relation with the Church, and, through it, with all its members. 
Only, the Church therefore, can truly interpret the sacred Scriptures, for 
only in the Church does that spirit dwell by which the Scriptures were 
inspired.” 

These views and doctrines will not be popular ina country where 
the thinking and religious people of it generally ask ‘‘ Who are we, 
that we should judge our brethren ?”—who are of opinion that the 
dogmas of intolerance must every day become weaker and weaker, 
—and who argue that the great questions of faith are between God 
and the conscience of each man, as the latter is guided by reason 
and Revelation. 

We close with a specimen that must find a response in the breast 
of every pious and discriminating reader. ‘The historian is expa- 
tiating upon some of the ‘Causes which accelerated the Progress of 
Christianity :”— 


‘“‘ More powerfully than words, did the lives of the Christians speak to 
their pagan cotemporaries. Those virtues which had been little known 
and less practised by the idolaters,—meekness, the pardon of injuries, 
chastity, and temperance,—shone brightly in the disciples of Christ, and, 
in these living examples, wrought a deep impression in the mind of unbe- 
lievers. When in the third century a pestilence spread its deadly ravages 
through the empire, the astonished pagans saw the Christians, regardless 
of contagion, offering every kind attention to the diseased, and burying 
them when dead ; whilst they, with cold self-love intent only on their own 
preservation, sought their safety at a distance from the unhappy sufferers. 
Hence arose in many an idolater the desire to know a religion, which 
breathed into its members so powerful a spirit of charity to mankind. The 
effects, of which they were witnesses, taught them to esteem the doctrines 
which produced them, and opened their minds and their hearts to the 
entrance of truth. The mutual love which the pagan observed in the 
Christians, and that band of fraternal charity, which an exposure to the 
same dangers, and a unity of faith and hope, drew more closely, and more 
firmly, spoke loudly in favour of their religion. So wonderful did this love 
appear to the eyes of the strangers, that they exclaimed, ‘See how they 
love one another!’ ‘And well may they thus exclaim,’ says Tertullian, 
‘for see how they hate one another.’ The stronger was the contrast be- 
tween the charity of the Christians and the interested self-love of the pagans, 
the more inviting must have appeared to many that Church in which 
enmities were suppressed, and in which effectual and mutual love as if 
spontaneously arose. 
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“That spirit of liberty, by which the Christians were animated, and 
which was equally removed from slavery and insubordination, must also have 
recommended the new religion to many of the considerate amongst the 
pagans. In an age when the pride and tyranny of rulers met with abject 
submission and base flattery in their subjects, the Christians alone stood 
forth as examples of loyalty and obedience, whilst at the same time they 
were determined to defend themselves in the possession of true liberty— 
the liberty of mind and of conscience. In all that regarded their faith, or 
the exercise of their religion, they recognized no earthly lord, no command 
of the emperors: they refused obedience not only to the edicts by which 
the emperors endeavoured to compel them to forsake their religion, but 
those also, which prohibited their assemblies, and called for their sacred 
books. They fearlessly proclaimed, ‘ Man belongs to God, not to Cesar.’ ”’ 


The distinct and agreeable nature of Dr. Dollinger’s arrangement, 
and the extent of his research, can only be learned and adequately 
prized after a minute examination of the book. 


Guanes 





Art. III.—Travels in Koordistan, Mesopotamia, §c. By J. Battie 
Fraser, Esa. 2vols. London: Bentley. 


Mr. Fraser is a practised writer, and can at all times fill two or 
three volumes with pleasant matter, were it merely about himself, 
and his various adventures, or even familiar things. By what we 
have said we mean that he is well fitted for shining as a bookmaker, 
and to engage the reader for the time with that which, after you 
have listened to him to the end, has deposited very few ideas or 
little valuable information. ‘The scenes of his travels, however, in 
the present instance, being comparatively unbroken ground by 
Europeans, and his acquaintance with eastern manners being exten- 
sive, render his easy gossiping performance particularly agreeable and 
frequently deeply interesting ; although as regards any political or 
public matter, he comes too late into the field to be of any consider- 
able use ; seeing that since the years 1834 and 35, to which his 
narrative belongs, there have been such changes in Persia, and so 
much information of a more recent date, as to detract greatly from 
the historical character of the work, and impair its novelty. Still 
the amusement arising from his personal adventures, and the interest 
that attaches to descriptions of tribes and manners little known, 
remain ; and to these points and some notices of scenery and local- 
ities we shall almost entirely confine our abstract and extracts. 

Mr. Fraser’s route was from Tabreez, commencing in October 
1834, having armed himself with letters of introduction there 
obtained from the authorities, a necessary, and yet in some respects 
an inconvenient means of facilitating a stranger’s progress, and pro- 
tecting his person and property in the regions traversed by him. 
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Tt is not pleasant,” says our author, “ to find oneself thrust nolens 
volens into the house of a stranger, whatever be his means or cha- 
racter.” ‘Travellers furnished with passports or their equivalents 
from government authorities at head quarters, are considered as 
public and private guests, as well as privileged persons ; and where- 
ever they alight the local authority would forfeit his character and 
probably his office, if his hospitality was not gratuitous, and appa- 
rantly hearty ; although the neighbouring inhabitants, however poor, 
are saddled with the cost and trouble of procuring the needful. At 
one place in Koordistan, we are told, “there went through the 
village an absolute wail and lamentation—all the poor wives of the 
five or six families it contained were deprived of their little hoards of 
grain, (to supply Saheb’s horses); and one of them came to my lair, 
roaring and crying to reclaim a fowl, her only chucky, which had 
been forcibly abstracted to enter into the composition of my pillaw, 
and just saved it as the knife was at its throat. A few pence pro- 
cured another, but the mehmander stepped in; his honour was at 
stake to see me fed free of all cost, save what he himself might 
expect. So he forced the money from the unlucky owner of the 
cock, and returned it to me. I made several attempts to settle all 
difficulties by purchase of what was required; but though money 
was secretly offered, the people were too much afraid of the mehman- 
der to takeit. At length, when all that could be squeezed out had 
been exacted, the only mode I had to avert the curses of the pillaged 
community, was to send a servant secretly and at night, to the 
houses of the sufferers, and to pay them for what had been taken, 
and alittle more. This was trusting to the honesty of my own 
men—a frail reed no doubt; but there was no alternative.” Now 
while this account sheds a good deal of light upon the manners of 
the East, and the grinding nature of official oppression there, it 
also shows that toan Englishman some of the customs in the countries 
mentioned are anything but pleasant or welcome. 

From Tabreez our author took the northern side of Lake Shahee, 
on his way to Ooroomia. He then crossed the mountains, traver- 
sing part of Koordistan, on to Suleimaniah, and thence to Baghdad. 
From Baghdad, he made a tour through ancient Chaldea, by the 
route of Babylon, &c. His return course we need not notice, as 
none of our extracts shall be taken from this part of his travels. 

We need not tarry long at Tabreez, the most flourishing commer- 
cial city, it would appear, in all Persia; the climate also being 
described as most delightful, while the country around is enchanting. 
We may however take a glimpse at Prince Mahomed Meerza, who 
soon after the period mentioned ascended the throne, on the death 
of his grandfather :— 


*“ Almost ever since I came here, Mahomed Meerza has been confined 
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with a fit of the gout, and the army is absent on the frontiers of Turkey, 
and with it most of the officers who would have given glitter and bustle to 
the court. ‘Gout!’ you will exclaim,—‘a prince of Persia in the gout ? 
what an absurd idea,—what an incongruity !’ and so it is, I grant; for with 
a prince of Persia, or any Persian, one is apt to associate notions of slen- 
derness and activity, gracefulness and capital horsemanship. The idea of a 
fat body and swollen legs seems absolutely foreign to the creature. But 
Mahomed Meerza, although only twenty-eight years of age, is actually a 
very corpulent young man, and has, from his mother’s family a hereditary 
taint of gout, which has unhappily been early excited into action by the un- 
limited indulgence of an excellent appetite, for the most difficult task of his 
royal highness’s medical advisers is to induce him to be temperate in eating. 
Business, too, prevents him, while living in cities, from taking that extent 
of exercise which his natural disposition to fulness requires, and thus he is 
reminded of his excesses, and punished for them, by an occasional sharp fit: 
of gout. But there are other causes which tend to curtail the brilliancy of 
the prince’s court, and of these poverty is one. He has returned from the 
Khorassan campaigns to an empty treasury, and to find the resources of the 
province, from whence it should be replenished, exhausted and forestalled 
by the atrocious speculations of his brothers, and certain other individuals 
in whom his father had placed confidence. Of the former, two, namely, 
Jehangeer Meerza and Khosroo Meerza, have been sent to well-merited 
confinement in the fortress of Ardebeel. These young men are both so 
worthless that their own mother declared it impossible to tell which was the 
worst. There is a yet more curious reason for the quietness of his court. 
The whole real power in Azerbijaun is at this moment vested in the person 
of the prince’s prime minister, Meerza Abool Caussim, to whom I have 
already introduced you under the title of Kaymookam, and with whom you 
may remember I had an interview at Muzeenoon.” 


This prime minister, whose character and habits, as well as person, 
are also sketched, was also grossly corpulent and a monstrous eater. 
His feats in devouring melons and cucumbers, as commonly related, 
seem utterly incredible. ‘I have heard, for instance,” says Mr. F., 
“of his gobbling up seven mauns, or fifty pounds of melons at a 
sitting; and it is certain that he indulges in this way to such an 
excess as to be for a time incapable of moving.” Yet he was looked 
upon by his countrymen as the ablest and best informed man in all 
Persia. He was at least a most skilful intriguer, lying through 
thick and thin to compass the ends he had in view. Yet he looked 
more like a stupid village boor than the first statesman of an empire, 
and was mainly ugly. | 

We go forward to the vicinity of Ooroomia, a remarkably rich 
country. All around were “sheets of varied cultivation, cotton, 
rice, millet, castor-oil plant, vineyards, orchards, and great fields, 
from whence already the heavy crops of wheat and barley had been 
reaped, prettily divided, and fringed here and there with coppice or 
rows of trees.” Of the city just named an inviting description is 
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given. The gardens, the trees, the abundance of water, and but 
few ruins, combining to recommend it to the traveller’s attention. 
We also obtain some interesting notices of the Nestorians :— 


* Bordering as Ooroomia does upon Armenia, it reckons among its popu- 
lation a great many Armenians; and as Assyria, which may be said to be 
coterminous on the other side, is the chief abode of the Nestorian or Syrian 
Christians, usually called Nasserdnees (Nazerenes), the whole country affords 
a most interesting field for exploration, not only of antiquities, but of much 
that regards the history of the Syrian Church ; for there is little doubt that, 
in the rude receptacles of the Nestorian and Syrian monasteries, in these 
wild mountains, are to be found, could we but come at them, many ancient, 
and probably valuable manuscripts, in the Syrian and Chaldean tongues, 
connected with the early times of our religion, and many monuments 
and inscriptions on stone, which, if deciphered, might lead to very inter- 
esting historical, if not theological, discoveries. The misfortuneis, that 
the whole of this country is in the lands of barbarians, so rude and suspicious, 
that any search after such literary treasures becomes next to impracticable ; for, 
whenever inquiries regarding them are made, the universal opinion of the 
people is, that the object is not to discover literary or religious wealth, but 
hidden treasures of gold and silver—the only ones they recognize as valu- 
able: indeed, to impress them with the belief that either manuscripts or 
inscriptions can be prized for any other purpose than that of using them for 
such discoveries would be impossible.” 


Crossing the mountains, our traveller entered Koordistan, the 
natives of which bear a strong resemblance to the old Scotch High- 
landers, in the matters of clanship, bravery, warlike propensities, to 
the despising of all arts but those of arms, and consequently poverty, 
although they be otherwise shrewd. But it requires very consider- 
able caution and nice schemes to obtain a close view of their man- 
ners, or even of parts of the country. Mr. Fraser, however, made 
the pretence of angling the means of some curious enough disco- 
veries. Thus, we read,— 


‘In seeking after a choice bit of stream, which I had remarked curlin 
under some willow bushes, I came plump upon a fine bevy of Koordish 
damsels, who had retired to ‘ lave their beauteous limbs,’ and who were at 
that moment clothed much in the original dress of mother Eve. I had 
observed the men avoiding the spot, and one of them made signs to me to 
do the same, but I understood him not, and thus fell plump into the scrape, 
and almost into the pool ; for I must say that the discomfiture of the fair 
ones was scarcely equal to my own. There was a little squalling and hud- 
dling together, and one or two plumped into the water, while others tried 
to shuffle on a pair of inexpressibles, or get hold of some convenient gar- 
ment; but there was more laughing than anything else, and they all took a 
good glance at the intruder, who, on his part, in order to avoid the fate of 
Acteon, or anything resembling it, took himself off as fast as he could. As — 
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for the men, they appeared by far more amused than displeased at the 
accident.” 


His fishing manceuvres were the occasion of a good deal of fun as 
well as of insight into manners. The Koords were, for example, 
too impatient to endure the slow and quiescent process of luring the 
fish with the bait, although they have some other ingenious methods 
of sport and of catching untamed animals :-— 


*¢ The Khan’s son, so soon as he saw a shoal of them darting about in the 
still water, spurred his horse at them, spear in hand, as he would have done 
at a Bibds or a Kuzzilbasn, if his foe, shouting out ‘ Ah-ah! ah-ah! look 
at them! look at them!’ and chasing them hither and thither asif he could 
have caught them by speed of foot. Then all the party dashed into the 
water girth-deep, splashing, and poking, and shouting out to me to look at 
the fish—to come here or there—here was the place to catch them—here 
were the large ones. It was in vain to attempt explaining that all my art 
lay in quietly enticing the fish to feed—that success depended entirely on 
perfect stillness, and keeping out of sight of the water. There they would 
all stand or ride along the banks, or sit upon them, striking with their 
spears at the fish as they darted by, till a hand-net that had been sent for 
was brought, when I gladly put up my rod and tackle and looked on, laugh- 
ing at the childish delight with which the Khanzadeh (Khan’s son) saw 
each fish that was entangled in the net taken out of the water. Nor was 
his delight less on the second day, when, the net having failed of success, I 
found a pool in which they could not ride, and succeeded in hooking and 
landing several tolerable fish. At length the rod broke, and there was an 
‘end of the fishing, but not of the sport ; for we next rode across the country 
after quails and ducks—anything that afforded an object, or excuse, for a_ 
chase, now and then putting up a grand bustard by way of variety; and I 
was made acquainted with a curious enough way they have of catching 
quails, and which I do not remember to have seen described. A man, 
choosing a place where they abound, spreads a net upon the grass or stub- 
ble, in such a manner that the birds can run into but not through it; and 
then, taking his cloak, he spreads it above his head by means of two sticks, 
in such a fashion as to double in appearance his natural size and stature. 
Thus disguised, he goes poking along until he sees a quail upon the ground, 
when, bending forward, he drives it before him, and the spectre-like hood 
he carries, overshadowing the creature, so terrifies it, that it does not dare 
to take wing, but keeps running forward; a movement of the hood to one 
side or other serves to direct the course of the unfortunate bird, which soon 
runs right under the net, and is caught. In this odd manner a great many 
quails are taken, and one may see dozens of men with their cloaks stuck 
over their heads, in the manner 1 have described, employed on a fine 
evening in the fields at this pastime.” 


The Koords do not resemble the Highland clans and chiefs of 
Scotland in having bards, but they boast of some other expert and 
revered persons. . Certain families of the Seyeds, who are descend- 
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ants of Mahomet, vaunt of their possessing the power of enduring 
the action of fire unharmed. The fable is credited in the country, 
having been confirmed by the traditionary belief of ages,—although 
a test is always shunned by the professors, where there is a risk of 
detection. 

In the course of his journey among the Koords, our author 
noticed one deeply interesting feature, not only inthe landscape, but 
one that spoke engagingly of some of the feelings and customs of the 
people. ‘There are many ancient burying grounds in the country, 
now far away from any habitation, surrounded by groves of oak 
trees, and often closely covered ; showing on the part of this rude 
and fierce race, a singular regard for the receptacles of the dust of 
their kindred, as the following occurrence serves to illustrate. ‘‘ I ob- 
served a party of men engaged in one of these cemeteries in digging 
a grave—it was that of a child which had died in a neighbouring 
village ; ‘this,’ they said, ‘ was the place where its fathers had been 
interred, and it was meet that its little dust should moulder with 
theirs.’”” These cemeteries are pleasantly placed in general, on little 
heights, overlooking the plains in which the deceased may have 
taken delight or distinguished hims.if; and by various artifices are 
preserved from the attacks of wolves and other prowling animals, 
the only resurrectionists in these parts. 

The mountains that skirt the plain of Suleimaniah are the 
scenes of terrific and often dreadfully disastrous storms,—the wind 
blowing hard, while a calm reigns below. Nearly two hundred 
persons, together with upwards of two hundred asses and other 
beasts of burden, had been lately, before our traveller’s visit to the 
region, buried by the snow-clouds, and all frozen to death by force 
of the wind alone, in one of the passes. But even the fine plain of 
Suleimaniah is visited by not less devastating scourges, although 
of a different kind. Of the town we have the following disheart- 
ening account :— 


‘**T never beheld a more miserable collection of hovels and ruins. We 
rode through masses of rubbish, up to what had been the Pasha’s house, or 
palace, if you will. It was in utter ruin, uninhabitable, except one small 
corner, where his harem was bestowed. He himself occupied a tent outside 
the town. I had sent a man forward to secure us lodgings; after a while 
he found us picking our way among the rubbish and broken walls, secking 
for some one who might tell us where any body might be. He led us to 
the place appointed for us, (a perfect wreck,) through a labyrinth of mud- 
heaps, that had been houses. Our lodging had been the residence of some 
great man, a relative of the Pasha, who, at this time, was absent at 
Tabreez. It was well for him; for here, at least, he could not have lived. 
We had it all, such as it was, to ourselves and our cattle. It was one great 
mass of mud; a dozen open spaces that had once been chambers, surround- 
ing a large rambling hail, with a square hole in the middle, intended 
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for.a cistern. Here was our stable: I occupied a corner of one of the outer 
spaces, open to all winds, but fortunately none blew strongly. The Pasha 
sent a thousand civil messages and a good dinner from his own table, and so 
closed evening the first at Suleimaniah. Assuredly the impression created 
by these two last marches has been anything but cheering ; there never was 
a sweeter country more withered by the hand of the spoiler. That it had 
once been the site of many a happy home was obvious, from the roofless 
houses of numerous villages, pleasantly seated in sheltered nooks, shaded by 
noble walnut and mulberry trees, with sweet little murmuring streamlets, 
and surrounded by vineyards, run wild. It was painful to see that all was 
silent and desolate, and more so to see that it was from no natural decay; it 
was like gazing on the face of the dead, who have been wasted by suffering 
and disease.” 


‘To all my inquiries,” adds our traveller, ‘ as to how this uni- 
versal depopulation arose, the same answer was always returned: 
—‘ The plague came three years ago and swept the country, and it 
was followed by the Persian army, which has consumed what the 
plague had left, and has ravaged every village on the road, so that 
none now remain.’ ” ‘ 

There is a minute portrait ty one of the Koordish chiefs, which 
not only affords a very distinct notion of individual character among 
that wild race, but also a characteristic sample of the manner in 
which the traveller bore himself. Roostum Aga is represented as a 
jolly, good-humoured, dark-looking man, with a hardy sort of 
‘devil may care,” laugh ; one of that kind of rough personages, 
who are all smiles when they have their own way, but who delight 
to intimate that they can be the devil when they please, and a tyrant 
when they will. He received the traveller and his servants with 
boisterous civility, but very soon fished right and left for gifts. He 
desired to know what Mr. Fraser had with him that was curious or 
useful, alluding frequently to handsome presents he had formerly 
received from other strangers :— 


«The things I am fond of are pistols, shawls, and coats, such as 
this :’ and he pointed to his own cloak, which was of scarlet cloth. ‘ Have 
you any cashmere shawls? like this—see!’ pointing to an old one, fringed 
with silver, on his head. I told him that, being travellers as we were, 
going post to Baghdad, it was not likely we should have such things 
with us, nor had I: in fact, I had nothing but my own bed and body 
clothes. ‘ What! nothing?’ said he. ‘ See what these Ferengees I spoke 
of, gave me among many other things,’ and he produced a good sports- 
man’s knife of English manufacture. ‘ Look at it,’ said he; ‘it is of your 
country ; but I must go to prayers—never mind me.’ So he spread his 
carpet on the numud beside me and commenced his numdz; but by much 
the greater part of the time was passed in questions or orders to his people, 
and inquiries of my own servant about myself, all close at my own ear. At 
last he finished and turned to me. I had in the mean time taken out a ca- 
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pital clasp-knife, which I had sct aside for myself, and which I now pre- 
sented to him as a weapon of great use, either for peaceful or warlike pur- 
poses, and of the best manufacture of England. It was graciously received, 
and appeared to open his heart a little, for he became quite facetious. 
‘ Where got you this numud ?’ demanded he, pointing to the felt carpet on 
which we were both then sitting. ‘ What did you give for it?’ I told him. 
‘You have been cheated,’ said he; ‘ it is a poor affair—it is not worth 
more than half that sum at Baghdad—capital numuds and carpets to be 
found there.’ I asked him whether his tribe made carpets. ‘ They have 
begun to do so,’ said he, ‘ and there is an excellent one here now’ I 
asked to see it. observing that if for sale, and that I approved of it, I should 
purchase it. ‘ No, no,’ said he ; ‘ if you like it, it is yours—I will find the 
money.’—‘ By no means, Aga,’ replied I; ‘ that was far from my meaning 
—TI really do wish to purchase such things.’—‘ Ah,’ said he, laughing, ‘ I 
see; you are afraid that if I give it to you, you will have to give me 
something; but no, you are mistaken; I want nothing.’—‘ Nay, Aga, you 
yourself are wrong there,’ said I. ‘What I have to give I give with 
pleasure; but a traveller is seldom well with spare articles, and it is 
contrary to my custom and wishes to receive valuable presents without 
return,’ ”’ 


Having pacified and considerably won over the Aga, by presenting 
him with a pair of English scissors, besides the knife, some curicus 
discussions and discoveries took place :— 


“The next subject he attacked me about was eating the flesh of swine, 
‘I saw,’ said he, ‘a whole herd of them as I returned just now; but the sun 
was low, otherwise I should have killed one or two.’—‘ Why should you 
have done so?’ asked I; ‘ you do not eat them, do you ?’—Astafferullah !— 
God forbid !’ exclaimed he ; ‘ they are nejes (unclean).’—‘ True,’ replied I; 
‘but you eat hares, don’t you ?’—‘ By all means,’ replied he; ‘ and capital 
things they are for a stew.’—‘ And foxes too?’ said I, interrogatively.— 
‘No, no,’ replied he ; ‘ it is only a few poor devils who eat them.’—‘ Well; 
: but both are eaten here,’ insisted I, ‘and both are forbidden by your law.’ 
The Beg could not deny either point. ‘ Well, now,’ said I, ‘we won’t talk 
about the lawfulness of the thing; they are all alike forbidden meats, and 
there’s an end of it. But let uscome to the reason of the thing. What do 
wild hogs live on, Aga?’—‘ Why, on grass, acorns, and roots,’ replied he.-— 
‘Good; there is nothing unclean or disgusting in that.—‘ No; by no 
means.’—‘ Well ; what do foxes feed upon, and herons, and the other large 
waterfowl you eat?’—‘ Why, the foxes eat birds and small beasts, and the 
others eat fish and worms.’—‘ Well, then,’ said I, ‘ which is the cleanest 
animal ?’—* He says the truth,’ observed the Beg, turning to some of those 
about him.—‘ Wullah! if ] had known you were coming here, I should 
certainly have killed one of these wild hogs and brought it to you.’.—‘ No, 
no, Aga,’ said I, ‘ that would neverdo. When I am with Mussulmauns, I 
neither eat hogs nor drink wine.” 


The Aga declared that the traveller’s doing either would not be 
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disagreeable, and added that he could furnish both wine and 
brandy :-— 


‘] excused myself from either, a good deal to the honest Beg’s disap- 
pointment, I suspect, though he swore that he had given up drinking 
entirely—he had made the tovah, or vow of repentance and renunciation for 
the sin ; but the joke about the hog’s flesh was kept up all the night. When 
the pillaw came in, my portion was, as usual, in a separate dish, and he 
swore he had ordered his cook to put pork in it for me, and that pork it 
was ; and afterwards, when we drank tea out of my cups, he affected to wash 
the one he used before drinking out of it. ‘Ah!’ said I, in reply, ‘ this is 
all very fine, Aga, in my presence ; but I have strong doubts upon the sub- 
ject. I would not be a piece of one of these same fine fat hogs you saw to- 
day, and in your way, just arriving at your munzil after a long march,’— 
‘No, no; by your head,’ replied he, laughing, ‘I assure you we don’t eat 
such things.’—*‘ Well, you say so ; but if you do not, Aga, many do. There 
now, that fierce-looking old fellow opposite me,’ pointing to a most trucu- 
lent-looking, white-bearded, old Koord; ‘I would take my oath that there 
are three things he isa capital hand at—fighting, drinking wine, and eating 
pork.’ ‘He! the old fool,’ said the Beg, laughing still more heartily, ‘he 
fight ! I don’t believe he has a bit of liver at all—if he has, it has not a drop 
of red blood in it: he would not fight a child. Do you know that I cannot 
depend upon that old Resoul Aga even to obey orders ; when I tell him to 
push his horse one way, he always spurs him another, and that is always 
away from the enemy: is it not, Resoul? For the wine, he only drinks it 
whenever he can get it; and as for the pork, Wullah Billah! I believe he 
would eat its father ;’ and so he went on all in excellent humour.” 


The Aga had a plentiful share of superstition, a very common 
case with rogues and plunderers, as well as with wild mountaineers. 
Still the day of repentance in the matter of robbery and murder had 
not come to him :— 


** He dwelt upon the many frays he had been in, and the plunder he had 
taken, with a zest and eagerness which showed how strong the devil was 
yetinhim. He told me he had been wounded at least a dozen times, in spite 
of the best of armour. ‘I have armour of every sort,’ said he, ‘and I used 
to wear it always; but I have learned to put very little trust in it—my trust 
is in heaven!’ said he, with as firm and satisfied a tone as if his cause was 
the most righteous upon earth. He joined with others in lamenting the 
evil days on which the present race of Koords had fallen. ‘The golden 
times of Koordistan are gone,’ he said; ‘ride over the country, and what 
brilliance, what spirit will you find? all the good horsemen and stout 
soldiers are dead, or have fled the land, or have taken to the plough perforce, 
to make as much money as will pay the Pasha and feed their wives and 
children; and what is a soldier good for when once he has touched a 
plough?’ I agreed with him in thinking that the country had lost all 
appearance of prosperity, and the people all spirit and brilliancy: but it did 
not appear that all had taken to peaceful occupations; the dangers of the 
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road sufficiently proved that. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘ that is all a trifle; a few 
looties here and there,—no gallant bands of horsemen now; but rest con- 
tented, I, Roostum Beg, am pledge for your safety; nothing shall touch 
you between this and Kufri—you are a good fellow—an excellent fellow— 
I like you—by your head I do!—you are not like some of your countrymen 
I have seen, who could do nothing but eat and sleep; your eyes are open 
and you have sense : be satisfied, to-morrow you shall see Kufri in safety.” 


Coming to the borders of ancient Assyria, we shall stop, after 
having quoted a general sketch of the people :-— 


‘Like other men and nations, they are creatures of circumstance and 
education, but possessed of natural qualities that might be turned to good 
account. Bold they are, and hospitable after a fashion : but this last virtue 
has been sadly dimmed of late years by poverty andoppression. Like most 
pastoral and patriarchal people, they are distinguished by a strong love of 
kindred and tribe, which renders them fierce and violent in their quarrels, 
each adopting the feud which has risen from offence to a clansman, and per- 
petuating it by a series of remorseless murders. Far from cruel by nature, 
these feuds, and their fondness for war and warlike occupations, tend to 
make them reckless of spilling blood, and cause them to hold human life at 
less account than it is rated at in more peaceful countries ; yet their wars 
are not deadly, and the very consciousness of the interminable consequences 
of shedding blood operates as a wholesome restraint upon their passions, 
when mere feelings of pity or a moral sense of crime would be too weak to 
prevent murder. Such, in fact, is ever the case among semi-barbarous 
tribes, when no superior and competent power is present to exercise a pro- 
per control ; and, as I have already hinted, if any one would form a pretty 
close idea of the Koords, the Toorkmans, or even the Arabs, so far as social 
intercourse and strife are concerned, let him turn to the condition of our 
own Scottish highlands some couple of centuries ago. In person the Koords 
are well-made and active; differing, perhaps, but little essentially from 
their neighbours the Persians. But the national features are strikingly 
peculiar. The cast of countenance is sharp, the form of the face oval, the 
profile remarkable from the prominence of the bones of the nose, and the 
comparative retrocession of the mouth and chin, which communicate to its 
outline a semicircular form. The eyes are deep-set, dark, quick, and intel- 
ligent ; the brow ample and clear, but somewhat retreating, completing the 
shape assigned to the profile; and the general mould of the features by far 
more delicate than those of the Persians, which usually are somewhat too 
strong. In Koordistan you would look in vain for a snub nose. The 
petite nez retroussé is unknown among them. The mouth is almost always 
well-formed, and the teeth fine. The hands and fingers small and slender. 
In short, there is something of elegance about the Koordish form, which 
would mark them as a handsome nation in «any part of the world. ‘The 
same remarks apply to the women, so far as I have had opportunities of 
observation. When young, they are exceedingly pretty; but when old, or 
even at what we should call maturity, the sharp prominence of feature, 
which characterizes them in common with the men, is assuredly unfavour- 
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able to beauty, and they soon appear old and withered. I had sufficient 
opportunities for observing these particulars, as they do not wear veils like 
the Persian women, the utmost practised inthis way being to bring the end 
of the handkerchief, with which their heads are covered, across their mouths 
and chins; but I regret that it is little in my power to follow them into 
their privacy, and describe them in their domestic duties. From what I do 
know, however, I have reason to believe that their life, duties, and occupa- 
tions, resemble, in all respects, closely those of the tribes of Persia. The 
women of the richer classes, living in towns, remain in the harems of their 
husbands or fathers, and. veil when they go abroad. The poorer, and even 
those of the higher orders, living in villages or tents, perform the same du- 
ties as I have described those of the Toorkomans and Eeliauts to do.” 





Art. IV.—Letters of the Earl of Dudley to the Bishop of Llandaff. 
London: Murray. 


Ir appears that the Earl of Dudley and Ward corresponded in the 
most familiar terms with Dr. Copleston, the present Bishop of 
Llandaff, from 1799 to 1831; confiding and consulting with entire 
frankness, and upon every sort of theme which presented itself to 
the accomplished and gifted writer’s mind. In this way we have 
opinions regarding particular persons, events and scenes, foreign and 
domestic, profusely scattered through the Letters, which are distin- 
guished for classical beavty and unsurpassed gracefulness, but 
rendered still more valuable as mirrors of a singularly sensitive 
individual, expatiating upon a great variety of topics, concerning 
each of which every reader desires to be informed: for although 
many of these topics may be thought to have possessed but a pass- 
ing interest, the skill and the remarkable opportunities of the writer 
have lent to them a permanent attraction and usefulness. But per- 
haps the light in which the whole may be taken, viz. that of one of 
the first spirits of the age in which he lived, and who had been 
brought up according to all the exclusiveness of his order and born 
a Tory, is his breaking in a great measure Joose from inherited 
trammels, advocating with spirit and discernment what are now no 
longer deemed dangerous doctrines, and thus, like his endeared 
friend Canning, forming a remarkable agent in the movement to 
which that celebrated statesman so efficaciously though briefly lent 
his countenance and assistance. 

Had the present Letters been made public almost as soon as they 
were written, we doubt not that Mr. Ward’s reputation would have 
been much greater among the mass of the people than it ever was. 
It is at least sufficiently known that in the circles, political and 
fashionable, where he many years figured, the very highest admira- 
tion was entertained of him, and an estimate set upon his abilities 
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and accomplishments that seems almost to have defied expression. 
Witness Lord Brougham’s recent sketch of his charater. 

Yet with all his intellectual resources, his qualifications as a ripe 
scholar, his lively genius, his literary industry, and his great wealth, 
he never took the lead in any great measure, and never rose over 
many contemporaries of far inferior parts, and in less promising cir- 
cumstances. His idiosyncracy seems to have been that of extreme 
sensitiveness ; his nervous temperament became more and more 
morbid ; and most probably a fear or a sense of that dreadful malady 
which distracted and clouded his mind in the prime of life, only to 
be calmed in death, operated upon his constitutional delicacy with 
ever increasing power, forbidding him to enter energetically upon or 
pursue with equanimity, any great enterprize. But the very deli- 
cacy and sensitiveness referred to, and linked as these were to 
uncommon natural as well as acquired excellences, we believe, must 
have been the source of many of the charms that characterize the 
thoughts and the diction displayed in his Letters; being short and 
spontaneous things thrown off with all the freedom and warmth of 
his nature, prompted by present, and as it were, living inspiring 
influences. 

The Letters contained in the present volume extend from 1814 
till 1823, when the writer succeeded to his father’s title, being 
ninety-four in number. Another volume, there is reason to hope, 
will follow, which if edited with the same discretion as the one 
before us, will be most welcome. In the meanwhile, however, it is 
to be borne in mind that the world was very near being deprived 
of this rich contribution. Lord Dudley had given directions to 
his executors that his papers should be destroyed unread; and these 
functionaries learning that the Bishop was about to publish this 
volume threatened to apply to the Court of Chancery for an injunction 
to prevent its appearance. This for some years kept the contribu- 
tion under a bushel. But the executors becoming acquainted with 
the merits of the correspondence, and being persuaded that it could 
do nothing but inflict a piece of injustice to Lord Dudley’s fame to 
suppress it, the volume has now been allowed to appear. 

Early in the volume we find letters that speak very plainly of the 
opposition to all salutary change in the then condition of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. He says,— 


“*T will not abuse the University to its ablest defender—indeed, I have 
no inclination to do so; but I must be allowed to say, that of all persons 
with whom I ever was acquainted, Churchmen resident at Oxford have 
always appeared the most determined enemies to every species of salutary 
change. With all the influence that character and talents can give, you 
will produce but little effect upon them. They are not the materials from 
which converts are made. Improvement must be forced upon them, as it 
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ever has been, from without. Do you think, for instance, that if Adam 
Smith and Gibbon had not attacked them—to say nothing of twenty other 
less celebrated persons—and if the world had not began to cry out shame, 
you ever would have had the new statute? though the necessity of it had 
been just as manifest for fifty years before, as at the moment when it was 
passed. Certainly not; and so of all the rest. But the public is further 
advanced, and by no means so intractable. The fate of Lord Harrowby’s 
bill is a proof of this. In Parliament—which, after all, is a pretty fair echo 
of the public voice—it passed. In Convocation it would have been infalli- 
bly rejected. In short, it must be admitted, that whatever other merits 
the University may possess, liberality, and a willingness to adapt institutions 
to the state of the country, are not among them. Perhaps it is useful that 
there should be a body of that sort to prevent any change from taking place 
too fast. Though it is no slight or doubtful advantage that could counter- 
balance that enormous evil of which, for so many years, Oxford was the 
cause—that of teaching little else but idleness and drunkenness to half the 


young men in the country, of whose education it is in a manner the joint 
patentee with its sister institution.” 


Dr. Copleston was projecting an enlargement of Oriel College, 
which gladdened his correspondent, and offered an occasion for him 
to express himself very freely concerning “ your opposite neighbours,” 
(Christ Church). The contemplated enlargement, he declares, 
‘‘ and the interests of the public go hand in hand.” ‘It (Christ 
Church) enjoys the privilege of spoiling a great proportion of the 
principal people of our country.” Its “spirit is purely mischievous 
without any counterbalancing, or even mitigating advantage. It is 
painful and irritating to the rest of the University, and at the same 
time injurious to the character and manners of those among whom 
it prevails. It sticks to them through life; and I have not unfre- 
quently observed in men pretty far advanced in years, and not un- 
accustomed to the world, traces of their having belonged to that 
which, as far as it goes, is as odious an aristocracy as any in exist- 
ence.” These are some of the sentiments and charges of a univer- 
sity man, and a cordial friend of the church ; of a man too, as every 
one of his letters demonstrates, of the nicest perception, and the 
most refined taste. We may join the following short passage, con- 


taining a striking comparison and estimate, to his strictures rela- 
tive to the Universities :— 


‘** Tv me who am apt to laugh, it appears laughable, and to those of a 
more serious turn it must be provoking, to see persons who after being a 
long time in high office, come down to Parliament gravely to declare, that 
they have just condescended to learn almost as much political economy as 
was usually known to the junior students in the University of Edinburgh 


twenty years ago, and to lend the sanction of their authority to the opinions 
of wiser and better men.” 
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We need not abide by the regular order and dates of the Letters; 
but shall pretty nearly exhaust our extracts about home, before 
going abroad, which Mr. Ward frequently did in the course of the 
present correspondence. For example, he was in Paris in 1814, 
when the city was in possession of the Allies, afterwards repeatedly 
returning ; he also extended his tours to Italy, Germany, the Low 
Countries, &c. But for a little while to keep in England :—Ward 
was a contributor to the Quarterly, and reviewed Miss Edgeworth’s 
‘¢ Patronage ;” and the part of the correspondence which we now 

uote lets us in some measure see behind the curtain in matters of 
the kind at that day ; his estimate of Gifford is but moderate and 


chill :— 


‘Gifford has got it. What he will propose to alter, I know not; nor do 
I much care, provided he suffers me to make them myself, and does not 
insert anything of his own—which is, generally speaking, not good for much. 
His prose is remarkably inferior to his poetry. 

‘“‘T was preparing to make a vigorous defence of Miss E. from the cant- 
ing hyprocritical accusation against her on the score of religion, when 
luckily I bethought myself of turning back to the two former papers on 
Miss E. in the Q. R., in which I found this charge preferred with great 
earnestness and solemnity. Both the critiques are wretched ; and I should 
not the least have minded contradicting flatly any doctrine, literary, moral, 
or religious, contained in them, had I not just at the same time, to my great 
surprise, accidentally learnt from Murray, (who told me with a mixture of 
lamentation and contempt, comical enough for such a personage, ) that these 
passages were of Gifford’s own manufacture, and inserted, pro salute anime, 
at his particular instance, in an article furnished by that “serious young 
man’”’ the younger Stephen. Of course there was nothing for it but to pass 
over the topic in decent silence. However, I am glad you see the thing in 
the same point of view that I do. It is indeed an odd complaint against a 
novel, to say that it an’t a sermon upon doctrinal points.” 


Ward’s taste in reading was somewhat peculiar, although strik- 
ingly illustrative of the fastidious feeling of the individual ; and no 
doubt his critical canons would partake of his habitual niceties. 
He read new publications unwillingly. Novelty had very little at- 
traction for him. He would rather read an old book over again, 
than a new one for the first time. He asks, ‘‘Is it not better to 
try at least to elevate and adorn one’s mind by the constant study 
and contemplation of the great models, than merely to know of one’s 
own knowledge that such a book an’t worth reading? Some new 
books,” he admits, ‘it is necessary to read—part for the infor- 
mation they contain, and others in order to acquaint one self with 
the state of literature in the age in which one lives. But I had 
rather read too few than too many.” A reviewer above all others 
must strive to keep pace with the current literature, although at 
the certainty of great drudgery. Had necessity driven the Letter- 
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writer to constant employment of the kind, perhaps his sensibilities 
would have been more healthy and might have longer preserved 
their natural vigour. 

We shall now collect a few sketches, notices, and anecdotes of 
celebrated persons. Begin with George the Fourth, and hear what 
a competent observer, who knew him, has to say of the first gentle- 
man of the age :— 


“T cannot help suspecting that his Majesty’s late journies to see his king- 
doms of Ireland and Hanover will not, on the whole, redound much to his 
honour or advantage. His manners no doubt are, when he pleases, very 
graceful and captivating. No man knows better how to add to an obligation 
by the way of conferring it. But on the whole, he wants dignity, not only 
in the seclusion and familiarity of his more private life, but on public occa- 
sions. The secret of popularity in very high stations seems to consist in a 
somewhat reserved and lofty, but courteous and uniform behaviour. Drink- 
ing toasts, shaking people by the hand, and calling them Jack and Tom, gets 
more applause at the moment, but fails entirely in the longrun. He seems 
to have behaved not like a sovereign coming in pomp and state to visit a 
part of his dominions, but like a popular candidate come down upon an elec- 
tioneering trip. Ifthe day before he left Ireland he had stood for Dublin, 
he would, I dare say, have turned out Shaw or Grattan. Henry the Fourth 
is a dangerous example for sovereigns that are not, like him, splendid che- 
valiers and.consummate captains. Louis the Fourteenth, who was never seen 


but in a full-bottomed wig even by his valet-de-chambre, is a much safer 
model.” 


Of the Queen’s trial and Burdett, &c. :— 


‘She seems to have been advised by persons that are resolved to play 
the deepest possible game, and care little to what risk they expose her, pro- 
vided they have a chance of turning out the government; or, perhaps, of 
overthrowing the monarchy. I do not believe that it is Brougham’s doing. 
I think too well of him to suppose that he would give such bad advice to 
his client for the mere chance of doing mischief. But it is said that Bur- 
dett and Hobhouse have had access to her, and they perhaps have been less 
scrupulous, or at least less judicious. It was quite evident, from the turn 
of Burdett’s speech (a speech, by the by, as able in its execution as it was 


pernicious in its tendency), that this is the advice, which, if consulted, he 
would give.” 


Concerning the unhappy Caroline, Ward also wrote thus,— May 
it not be said with great colour of reason, that nothing can be more 
essential towards upholding one of the two pillars upon which human 
society rests—marriage (property being the other), than to teach 
husbands, of whatever class, that wives must be treated, if not with 
kindness and affection, at least with forbearance and discretion— 
that they are the proper objects of care and salutary control—and 
that the law outsteps its just functions when it interferes to punish 
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misconduct that has been provoked by outrage, and facilitated by 


neglect 2” 
Of Wellington :— 


“ After the battle the duke joined in the pursuit, and followed the enemy 
for some miles. Colonel Hervey, who was with him, advised him to desist 
as the country was growing less open, and he might be fired at by some 
stragglers from behind the hedges. ‘ Let them fire away, the battle is won, 
and my life is of no value now.’ ” 


Of Canning, on Mr. Lambton’s motion respecting the former’s 


embassy to Lisbon. The motion was negatived by a majority 
of 270 to 96. 


‘*T am hardly recovered from my delight at the splendid victory he 
(Canning) gained the other evening. It was certainly the greatest effect, 
without any exception, that I ever saw produced by a speech in parliament. 
It is confessed to have been so even by his enemies. I do not believe there 
is any instance upon record of a man having done so much by a single 
effort to redeem and raise his character. The whole load of obloquy seems 
shaken off at once; and his prodigious abilities are now left free to carry 
him to his natural elevation. He is quite a new man. His influence in 
parliament is at least double what it was on Monday last. Some of the 
opposition behaved very well; not only Lord Milton, who spoke, but Lord 
Tavistock, who went away, which was really all one could expect from the 
chief of the house of Russell on such an occasion. Others behaved just as 
ill. Mackintosh and Sharp are the persons with whose conduct I see most 
reason to find fault. But that is between ourselves; for having contained 
my indignation at the time (though with difficulty), and having seen them 
both since with an unaltered countenance, I do not now mean to say any- 
thing about the matter. We had an excellent anti-Catholic speech from 
Peel last night: really quite capital. He said all that could be said on that 
side, and said it as well as possible.” 


In 1817, Ward writes that Canning’s superiority to Brougham 
will, ‘‘I persume, be scarcely contested any longer even by the 
Reformers.” Of Brougham, again, Oct. 4th, 1820. 


** At half-past twelve to-day, Brougham concluded a most able speech 
with a magnificently eloquent peroration. The display of his power and 
fertility of mind in this business has been quite amazing, and these extra- 
ordinary efforts seem to cost him nothing. He dined at Holland House 
yesterday, and stayed till eleven at night, talking ‘de omni scibili’—French 
cookery, Italian poetry, and so on.” 


Of Peel,— 


“There is no judging very well about what passes at home unless one is 
on the spot; but it seems to me that opposition is not strong enough to 
come in, and ‘the ministry, is too weak to govern. Van will, 1 suppose; be 
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turned out, and replaced by Peel. But I doubt whether that will be suf- 
ficient to set the government upon its legs. Peel has no doubt a very good 
understanding, and perfect discretion, but still I cannot help suspecting that 
whenever he comes into very high office, it will be found that he has beén 
over-rated.” 


These opinions possess a peculiar interest now that we have 
twenty years more experience of many of the characters noticed. 
A notice of two of the great departed must send us out of 
England :— 


‘What a happy genius that of Walter Scott! When a man can do great 
things only at the price of severe incessant labour, I don’t know that he is 
much to be envied. It is almost sure to spoil his stomach and his temper, 
and to make him pass many dismal hours. The case is still worse where 
great talents are combined with a frantic misanthropy like that of Rous- 
seau and Byron. But it is hardly possible to conceive a more fortunate 
mortal than him that is possessed of such powers, along with such felicity 
in the exercise of them, and who unites the finest genius to a cheerful, 
social disposition, and an undiminished relish for the pursuits and amuse- 
ments of ordinary life. He is a great poet, grafted upon the excellent 
stock of a good-natured, lively, active, reasonable, companionable man. 
As to Byron, his finest fruits savour of the parent crab, or rather the noxious 
upas of his pride and malevolence. You know how late Scott’s talents 
were in developing themselves. He was eight-and-twenty years old. I 
happened to be in Scotland when he stumbled upon this great genius,—just 
as a man finds a treasure buried in his garden, or a gold mine upon his 
estate. He has lived upon it jollily ever since, and scattered his deodand 
over the world.” 


Ward’s views of the French Revolution, of Napoleon, and of 
French Generals and Statesmen, are certainly more liberal than 
could have been expected from one of his education, and under 
our national prejudices, at the time he wrote, ‘* The horror of the 
French Revolution,” he says, ‘‘ have made us ready to think that 
everything is good except itself. But the truth is, that the old 
government of France was an execrable abuse—not fit to be 
endured—and of course ten thousand times less fit to be re-esta- 
blished.”” Again, and incidentally, strong opinions concerning 
feudal claims and Church property occur :— 


“ At present the people complain everywhere of distress arising from the 
vast and long wars Bonaparte waged, and from the total stagnation of com- 
merce. But wherever I have been, agriculture is extremely prosperous. 
All the way to Paris, I did not see a piece of uncultivated or ill-cultivated 
land. You may doubt my judgment in rural matters, even when assisted 
by the gallant Member for Tipperary ; but there are certain appearances 
that cannot be mistaken by the most unpractised.eye. The corn is quite 
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free from weeds, the earth is tilled like garden-mould; they have a noble 
breed of draught-horses; and, in short, the country looks like those parts of 
our island that are most famous for good farming—East Lothian, Berwick- 
shire, and the Scotch side of Northumberland. Here and there, too, I saw 
some very fine farm-houses, built by wealthy yeomen, with all their accom- 
paniments of barns, stack-yards, &c., on a great scale. After all, execrable 
and mischievous as it was, the Revolution has not been without its advan- 
tages. ‘Lands in mortmain, overgrown estates, and feudal rights, are 
monstrous clogs upon public industry ; and of these France has got rid for 
ever. ‘The means were infamous; but the end is salutary, and might have 
been attained quite as effectually without a single crime or a single act of 
injustice. The State has an undoubted right to the property of the Church, 
after the death of the incumbents; feudal rights might have been made 
subjects of compensation; and as to the great estates, they are sure to 
crumble away fast enough by the folly of their possessors, if you do but 
give them a right of selling.” 


He confesses to the most unbounded admiration of the genius of 
Napoleon as a general and a statesman ; and that “ we should place 
him quite as high as Caesar or Alexander, perhaps. higher.” 
‘* Talleyrand is a great rogue.” 

An illustration of French character:— 


**Lord Aberdeen (who, by the by, has been all this while filling a most 
agreeable and interesting, as well as most honourable station) told me a 
trait yesterday, which I think highly illustrative of the French character. 
He had just been conversing with Ney, who had talked about the projected 
invasion of England in the late war. Ney declared that he had always 
been an advocate for the enterprise, and that he was still of opinion that it 
must have succeeded, and that England must have shared the fate of the 
rest of Europe. The Emperor, he owned, had never been so sanguine, but 
had treated it as an undertaking more fit for a partisan than a general; but 
that, notwithstanding this great authority against him, he still adhered to 
his own original judgment upon the design. The place where Ney chose to 
volunteer uttering this opinion was at Lord Castlereagh’s table, and in the 
company of eight other officers, some English, some Russia, and some Ger- 
man, all of the dignity of marshal, and by all of whom the French had, at 
sundry times, been signally defeated.” 


At Rome Dudley was not in such ecstasies with everything as 
many have indiscriminately or affectedly professed. He found but 
four or five of the ancient monuments that were still perfect enough 


to give much pleasure ; and then we have some very close criticism : 
as thus— 


**T am sensible, however, that the present beauty and perfectness of these 
monuments is not the most interesting subject of consideration, They are 
to be looked at chiefly as traces in which, by the help of history, we may 
discover the state of ancient art, wealth, and power. And certainly in every 
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part of Rome there are abundant proofs of its having been once the capital 
of a great, rich, enlightened, and victorious people. Yet I own that when 
I recollect how long, and how completely the Romans were masters of the 
world, how severely they governed it,—how unmercifully they plundered it, 
—and how much of their greatness and authority was concentrated in this 
single city, I am not at all surprised at the extent or splendour of their public 
works. All that they did, when compared with the vastness of their empire, 
is very much inferior indeed to what was accomplished by the little republics 
both of Greece and its colonies.” 


And then think of other drawbacks,—of the dirt of the imperial 
city :— 


‘* But now comes the drawback upon the splendid and interesting objects 
in Rome, and which I own diminishes their effect, in my eyes at least, to a 
wonderful degree. It is the extreme filth and shabbiness of the wretched 
town that surrounds them. Regular streets of lofty well-built houses are 
not at all necessary in order to set off fine public buildings. Oxford is a 
sufficient proof of that, where there is hardly a single handsome private 
house ; and yet where every thing appears to the best advantage. But 
cleanliness, neatness, space, and a tolerable state of repair, are quite indis- 
pensable. 

‘In Rome you search in vain for any one of these advantages. There is 
not a single wide street, and but one handsome square, Piazza di Savona. 
Poverty and dirt pursue you to the gates of every monument, ancient or 
modern, public or private. You never saw any place so nasty nor so beg- 
garly ; nor I, except one. Lisbon is a little worse than Rome, and only a 
little ; and it is a disgrace to civilized man. The description of dirt is no 
very pleasant thing; and therefore, for your sake and for my own, I will not 
make one. But if you ever come to Rome, you must prepare yourself for 
having your senses outrageously offended wherever you go. The dignity of 
a palace—the sanctity of a church—the veneration that is due to the remains 
of ancient greatness—nothing commands the smallest attention to decency - 
or cleanliness. One of our earliest and most natural associations is that of 
purity with a fountain. Rome has destroyed that in my mind for ever. It 
contains an incredible number of beautiful fountains most abundantly sup- 
plied with water, but they are all so surrounded by every object that is cal- 
culated to excite disgust, as to be absolutely unapproachable. So much dirt 
implies negligence and sloth. Accordingly, everything is kept ina careless, 
slovenly way. Nota trace of that neatness and attention to details which 
gives so much additional beauty to the splendid scene you have beheld from 
the Place de Louis XV., and whichin England is quite universal. In 
every thing here, and in every body, you see symptoms of that sort of 
foolish laziness of which among us none but children and very bad servants 
are guilty. You meet with it on all occasions, great and small. When 
they repair a church, the rubbish remains to spoil the roof and encumber 
the steps’; when they cut a garden-hedge, they leave the clippings to stop 
up the walks.” 


It is to be borne in mind, however, that the letter-writing tourist 
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cherished and indulged a most scrutinizing and refined curiosity. 
He in fact grew too fastidious for ordinary life, and unfit therefore 
for this world. 

In 1822, while in Florence, the perceptible symptoms of his last 
and dreadful malady suddenly assailed him. He afterwards, before 
leaving the Continent, experienced something like recovery, in con- 
sequence of change of air and scenery, and other measures. What 
we now quote may be regarded as an account of this amended state, 
and also of his melancholy retrospections :-— 


“The last time I wrote to you was from Milan,—a bad place, by the by, 
to write from, as I am inclined to suspect that the post-office there is either 
irregular or unfaithful in its proceedings. Until I know the contrary, how- 
ever, I shall suppose that my letter has reached you. Since that, my 
journey has presented to me nothing interesting. I came straight to 
Geneva, and from there as directly to Paris. It was some satisfaction to 
me to observe that all the stories about the Simplon road being suffered to 
fall into ruin are utterly untrue. Itisin a state that indicates constant and 
judicious care. 

“It is generally foolish and tiresome to write about oneself; but there 
are occasions on which one can hardly avoid it. In my last I complained 
of my health, and still more of my spirits. I am obliged to renew the com- 
plaint. In spite of the most rigid, undeviating temperance, my stomach is 
almost constantly disordered; and what is a thousand times worse, the 
gloom and anxiety under which I suffered, have been rarely chased away 
even for a moment by more agreeable thoughts. I was in some hopes that 
change of air and scene would afford me relief: but even here I find myself 
under the dominion of my old enemy, from whom I begin to fear that it is 
impossible to escape. Sometimes I recover a little, and look back to the 
state of mind in which I have been for some time past, as to a horrible dream; 
but even there is something humiliating as well as painful in the recollection 
of such despondency, and contemptible incapacity for all useful effort, or in- 
deed for efforts of any kind. If this lasts much longer, I shall have great 
difficulty in knowing what todo. I am unfit for solitude, for I cannot 
amuse myself. I am unfit for society, for I cannot contribute my share to- 
wards amusing others. However, I will trouble you no more at present 
upon this disagreeable topic; only if you hear that I am much changed, 
you may believe it.” 


After returning to England he continued for a time to experience 
the fears, the depressions, and other symptoms of his disorder, but 
at length recovered apparently. On Canning’s receiving the Foreign 
Seals, he proffered to his endeared friend the Under-Secretaryship, 
which after much anxious self-questioning and consultation was 
declined. <A letter of the present Premier, the manly and affec- 
tionate tone of which must please our readers, will show what was 
the nature and conditions of the advice given to the highly gifted 
and interested author of the correspondence from which we have 
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drawn so copiously; yet leaving behind many things as good as 
refined and as spirited as have been quoted :— 


*‘ T received your letter this morning alone, destroyed it as soon as I had 
read it, and have considered its contents as I rode over here from Brockett; 
and upon the whole, putting myself in your place, I have little doubt that 
you should accept the offer: it is one of the pleasantest places under 
Government, necessarily gives an insight into all that is going on, and would 
be rendered to you particularly agreeable by your cordial agreement and 
intimacy with your principal; add to this, that it would have the effect of 
supporting and assisting Canning at this moment; that it might lead to 
more—that it would give you what you want in occupation and employment, 
and that, without flattering your abilities and knowledge of the world at 
home and abroad, it might enable you to be of essential service to the 
Ministry and the country. These are considerations sufficient in my mind 
to induce you to accept; at the same time, do not take it unless you can 
make up your mind, in the first place, to bear every species of abuse and 
misrepresentation, and the imputation of the most sordid and most interested 
motives ; in the second place, to go through with it if you undertake it, and 
not to be dispirited by any difficulties or annoyances which you may find in 
the office, and which you.may depend upon it no office is free from. I 
write in a great hurry, and with a bad pen, but if you can read it, you will 
understand me as well as if I had written three times as much. 

** Yours very sincerely, W. Lams.” 





Art. V.—Sathaniel. Par Freprric Soutie. 2 vols. 12mo. Bruxelles 
Edit.: Meline, Cans, et Cie. 


Iy several print shops in London may be seen a magificent female 
portrait, coloured, and called ‘‘ Sathaniel.” The heroine of this 
picture is borrowed from Frederic Soulie’s novel; and all the 
charms described in the latter, as connected with this bright but 
imaginary being, are preserved in the whole design of the artist. We 
shall presently quote a portion of the work, which will sufficiently 
describe the personal beauties and characteristic charms of Satha- 
niel ; in the meantime we shall proceed to lay a sketch of the novel 
before our readers. 

In the vicinity of the city of Toulouse, there once stood an oak- 
tree on an eminence, which was almost entirely shrouded by the lux- 
uriant foliage of the great branches. Beneath those branches were 
seated two individuals from whose conversation we gather their 
characters and qualifications, their business in that spot, and the 
epoch at which the tale commences. One of those individuals is 
Armand, the King or chief of the Bagandes, a race of factious and 
discontented persons who lived in various parts and places very much 
after the manner of the gipsies of the present day ; and the other 
was Mascezel, a Moor in the service of Prince Euric. Mascezel had 
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given Armand a rendez-vous in that spot in order to inform him that 
his master (prince EKuric) would be there in a short time to demand a 
certain service of the chief of the Bagaudes; and the period at 
which the tale commences is that at which the Visigoths occupied 
the southern provinces of France. ‘Theodoric was at that epoch 
King of the Visigoths. He had assassinated his eldest brother Tho- 
rismond, in order to obtain the crown; and now, in his turn, he was 
compelled to tremble at the intrigues and plots of his brother Kuric. 
Thorismond had not been regretted by the nation, because the supe- 
rior wisdom and policy of ‘Theodoric increased the territories of the 
Visigoths, and, by an excellent but severe system of laws, distri- 
buted the most impartial justice. Theodoric sate like the eastern 
caliphs, in the tribunal of his court, to redress the wrongs of those 
who appealed to his equity ; and so inflexible was he in the executive 
portion of his government, that both rich and poor, humble or great, 
were assured of receiving meet punishment for crimes and redress for 
public or private wrongs. 

It will be here necessary to observe, in order that the reader may 
not be interrupted, by any legal digression, in the progress of our 
sketch of the novel now under notice, that Theodoric made the fol- 
lowing amongst other enactments :—‘‘ Adultery is punished by the 
adulterer or adultress being condemned as the slave of the man or 
the woman whose wife or husband, respectively, may have been the 
guilty accomplice in the crime ;—every Visigoth woman is allowed 
to plead her own cause in the courts of justice ;—when once a man 
shall have plighted his faith to a woman, and made her a present of 
the wedding ring as an earnest of his honourable intentions, he shail 
be held to espouse that woman and no other.” 

Begging the reader not to lose sight of these laws, which will be 
found to bear upon the interest of the tale, we shall return to the 
Moor and the chief of the Bagaudes, whom we left upon the hill be- 
neath the old oak in the neighbourhood of Toulouse. « After the dia- 
logue, which makes us acquainted with the business that brought 
those two men together, had ceased, they were suddenly joined by a 
mis-shapen dwarf, who emerged from the adjacent thickets. ‘This was 
Kamal, the ‘ elfin page” of prince Euric. ~ He had been sent to an- 
nounce the speedy arrival of his master at the “ trysting place ;” and, 
by the conversation which ensued between him and the two indivi- 
duals already introduced to the reader, we learn that he had been en- 
trusted by Euric with a mission of a most delicate nature, Masce- 
zel, the Moor, possessed a sister,—and that sister was Sathauiel. 
Prince Euric had seduced Sathaniel, and had solemnly promised her 
marriage. LEuric, in the presence of his brother Theodoric, who 
closely watched all the proceedings of the young prince, had been 
that morning anxious to send Kamal to announce his intention of 
keeping the appointment with Armand which he had directed Mas- 
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cezel to make for him; and, at a loss to invent some pretext for 
despatching Kamal on a secret mission, he said, in the presence of 
his brother Theodoric, to his dwarfish attendant, ‘‘ Here—take this 
ring, on which my initials are engraved—and present it to Sathaniel 
as the pledge of my intentions to espouse her.”” But Euric was far 
from entertaining the idea of performing this promise; and Kamal, 
who had already received his master’s instructions, affected to set 
forth on this mission of love. Taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded him by the ingenuity of Euric, Kamal was enabled to 
obey the watch-word, and join Mascezel and Armand. 

As soon as Kamal had delivered his message to those individuals, 
and had rested himself for a short time by the stream beneath the 
oak-tree, he returned to Toulouse, where he was immediately order- 
ed into the presence of King Theodoric. This monarch had 
suspected that Euric’s words relative to Sathaniel were in reality 
but a signal for some other purpose, and his ingenuity soon enabled 
him to make Kamal a traitor to his master. Theodoric obtained 
possession of the ring which Euric had entrusted to the dwarf; and 
Kamal promised not to present himself to Euric, on the return of 
that prince to Toulouse. 

In the meantime Euric kept his appointment with Armand. The 
service which he demanded of him was the attendance of a number 
of the Bagaudes, whom Armand commanded, at the ceremony of 
his approaching nuptials. Armand imagined that he had pene- 
trated into the secret wishes of Euric’s mind, and accused him of 
being anxious of overturning the government of his brother Theo- 
doric. Euric does not deny the imputation, but declares that the 
proper hour is not yet arrived, and that he merely wishes the at- 
tendance of the Bagande, to swell the numbers of the applauding 
trains attendant on his marriage. Armand promised to comply 
with Euric’s demand ; and they separated. 

On that night the reader is introduced into the private cabinet of 
King Theodoric. The monarch is attended by his two favourite 
councillors ; and, one after another, the several individuals, with 
whom his Majesty has business to transact, are introduced. 
Amongst others, is a fanatic Christian priest, whose ambition has 
been flattered by the promises held out by the crafty sovereign, and 
who, under the hope of obtaining the bishopric of Narbonne, has 
aided all the schemes of the fratricide King. We must here inform 
the reader that Count Bold, who inhabited an adjacent castle, in 
the environs of Toulouse, had a beautiful daughter of the name of 
Alidah. Alidah was beloved by a youth, called Firmin, and who 
had been brought up.in a most mysterious way at the court, public 
rumour having declared that he was of Roman extraction, and that 
he had been left to the care of Theodoric from his earliest infancy. 
Firmin and Alidah were thrown much together, in consequence of 
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the machinations of Father Bartholomew, the priest ere now alluded 
to, and had been converted to the Christian creed. Bartholomew 
had encouraged their love, and had still thrown every obstacle 
in the way of their union—a mode of conduct to which he was 
prompted by King Theodoric. The cause of this singular behaviour 
was as follows :—Theodoric knew that Euric, although he pledged 
himself to Sathaniel, was desirous of espousing Alidah; and he 
wished, by every means in his power, to multiply the obstacles in 
the way of this union. Before, therefore, the treachery of Kamal 
had put him in possession of the ring which placed the matrimonial 
fate of Euric in his power, he had ordered all encouragement to be 
given by Bartholomew to the loves of Firmin and Alidah ; and the 
insidious priest had whispered to the tender pair that they were 
already man and wife in the sight of heaven. The fatal sophistry 
—a sophistry which has ruined many a poor hapless maiden—led 
Firmin and Alidah into the very trap that was so infamously but 
artfully laid for them. Alidah became pregnant; and father Bar- 
tholomew was made the confident of this important secret. The 
news were forthwith communicated to the King ; and thus the hopes 
and projects of Prince Euric seemed destined to be destroyed by 
the superior finesse and policy of his regal brother. 

On the day after the one, on which the rendez-vous took place at 
the old oak, a far more formidable meeting was held at Count 
Bold’s Castle. This assemblage consisted of a number of disaffect- 
ed nobles, who were all anxious to overturn the throne of the fra- 
tricide Theodoric. Firmin was present, although only as a guest 
of Count Bold ; but through this young man Theodoric acquired 
information relative to all that took place at different times at Count 
Bold’s Castle, ‘Theodoric had converted his knowledge of Alidah’s 
secret into a means of intimidating Firmin; and, by holding out 
hopes and threats, the King moulded the youth to his purposes. 
Firmin became a spy—and was thus compelled to enact a part which 
was revolting to his noble mind. The reader, even from this rough 
sketch of the plot of M. Soulié’s novel, will see how ingenious is the 
scheme by which the author enables Theodoric to turn all the vices 
or failings of those around him to his own immediate purposes, and 
to sustain a number of tennis-balls constantly moving by the bat of 
his policy. 

The reader will not be therefore astonished, when he is informed 
that King Theodoric made his appearance in the midst of the con- 
spirators, just as Prince Euric, who was their leader, was harangu- 
ing them in a style of revolutionary enthusiasm which but too well 
proclaimed his own ambitious projects. Theodoric had taken care 
to be well attended by a considerable armed force ; but he contented 
himself with exerting that moral authority which his rank, his com- 


manding demeanour, and his sudden apparition in the midst of a 
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guilty multitude, vested him with ; and the conspirators were or- 
dered to disperse and return to their respective houses. 

Euric shortly announced his intended marriage with Alidah, 
whose hand he had demanded of her father, Count Bold: and the 
day was fixed for the nuptials. Firmin’s fears were partially calmed 
by the promises made to him by the King that the ceremony should 
not take place ; and Euric sent his youngest brother Frederick to 
break the sad news of his perfidy to Sathaniel. Frederick pro- 
ceeded to the dwelling of that renowned beauty ; and on his return 
he detailed the particulars of Sathaniel’s grief to his brother :— 


***Tell me all!’ cried Euric, smiling bitterly. ‘When she chooses, her 
voice is so soft and intoxicating, that I should be charmed to recognise the 
same notes in your own voice ; for no one can speak of Sathaniel without re- 
taining somewhat of that accent which she throws into all she utters, 
When she breathes those delicious words, J love thee! it would almost seem 
as if she raised around her a certain marvellous echo; it would appear that 
everything around her is agitated by her love :—her looks irradiate the dark 
night ; her words perfume the air;—and I am anxious to know how you 
supported the vicinity of those charms which so speedily subdued my soul!’ 

‘** Sathaniel,’ said Frederick, ‘ did not favour me with thet intoxicating 
voice, and that powerful and appealing accent; but she spoke to me at con- 
siderable length of her fond hope of recovering that tranquillity of mind 
which she has lost, and of passing the remainder of her days in the sweet 
retreat which she now inhabits.’ 

“**QOh! yes,’ exclaimed Euric; ‘she sorrowfully bent her eyes towards 
the earth—she wiped away her tears—and then, as if she were ashamed of 
weeping in your presence, she drew her long ebony hair over her countenance, 
for which it formed a veil.’ 

*** Yes,’ returned Frederick, blushing to find that all, which had so inge- 
nuously touched him, was divined by his brother; ‘yes—she made herself a 
veil with her long black hair! But in a few moments she overcame that 
paroxysm of grief, and conducted me into a room where a table was spread 
with the most exquisite wines and delicious fruits.’ 

‘“** A magic pavilion—was it not ?’ cried Euric. ‘A magic pavilion—all 
covered with pictures representing women, but none so beautiful as she who 
is the mistress of that enchanting spot!’ 


*** You are right,’ returned Frederick. ‘And while I tasted of the 
fruits, Sathaniel 

““* Oh! I see her from hence!’ interrupted Euric, with a soft smile,—‘ I 
see her reclining upon the cushions, her head supported upon her beautiful 
hand, while she forgot that a young companion was present, and he was 
allowed sufficient leisure to glance over the voluptuous elegance of those 
proportions, which were covered with a garb that was almost transparent!’ 

** *T do not confess to all that, brother!’ cried Frederick, troubled at the 
description, which was so exact, and which related to events that had really 
occurred, 

“¢ You do not confess to it; but you saw it all,’ resumed Euric. ‘ She 
raised her eyes to heaven—those eyes drowned in a sorrowful reflection ! 
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Her mouth, which was half open in consequence of a rapidly flowing respi- 
ration, revealed teeth as white as the pearls of the east; and then she acci- 
dentally turned upon you that look which had ere now been lost in the 
heavens above ; and, when she saw that you admired her, she concealed it 
suddenly beneath her long lashes—those lashes of the darkest jet! But, 
before she thus concealed that look, she darted at you one of those lightning- 
glances which languish in her dark eyes, and which burn to such an extent . 
that they compel him, on whom the glance falls, to apply his hand to his 
heart, as if a red-hot iron had penetrated into it !’ 

** ‘Brother! who could have told you all this?’ exclaimed Frederick, 
becoming more and more agitated. 

“**Calm yourself, Frederick ;—for she has spared you,—she thought that 
you were but achild! Oh! had she cast upon you that fascinating look, 
with which hell or heaven has endowed her—that look, which seizes upon 
and retains you as it were in strong chains—that look, which penetrates to 
your heart and devours your vitals,—oh! had she, I say, darted upon you 
that serpent-gaze—had she fixed her eyes upon yours, you would have 
trembled and shuddered—you would have felt as if you were about to 
become mad—and you would have fallen at her feet, imploring for pardon !’ ” 


Euriec desired his brother to hasten and attire himself for the 
nuptial ceremony ; and in the meantime we shall direct the attention 
of the reader to the hapless Alidah. 3 

This unfortunate girl, whose love for Firmin had been converted 
by the unprincipled ‘Theodoric into a means for the furtherance of 
his own schemes, had accompanied her father from the castle in the 
environs to the house which he possessed in Toulouse. Euric sent 
her a number of magnificent presents, and ordered a host of slaves 
to wait upon her. He was resolved that his bridal should take 
place with all the éclat which wealth and the acclamations of the 
multitudes whom he had paid to attend in his cortége, could throw 
around it: he hoped by those methods to ensure his own popularity, 
to the prejudice of his brother; and he was anxious to do honour to 
the noble alliance which he had formed, as Count Bold was himself 
related to Kings. We may here observe that while Alidah was 
being robed by some of the slaves, whom Euric had sent, according 
to the Visigothic laws, to attend upon her, the secret of her shame 
was discovered by one individual only—and he was an eunuch whose 
name was Eros. 

In the meantime, while Alidah was attiring herself for that cere- 
mony which seemed to threaten a death-blow to all her hopes of an 
alliance with Firmin, and which she could only avert by the distress- 
ing avowal of her amour and its consequences,—and while Count 
Bold was anxiously waiting for the arrival of the cavalcade headed 
by Euric, who was expected to fetch away his bride, Theodoric held 
his court of justice. At that court appeared an individual who 
accused Firmin of meditating the assassination of Euric. When 
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this case was partially investigated, another of a more important 
nature was called. Euric, who was present, in consequence of the 
accusation just mentioned, was about to retire and hasten to fetch 
away his intended bride in the magnificent vehicle that he had pre- 
pared to conduct her to the temple where the solemn ceremony had 
been ordered to take place, when to his astonishment, Haben 
Moussi (Sathaniel’s father) Mascezel, and Sathaniel herself, 
entered the hall of justice. 

Sathaniel preferred her complaint against Euric, and demanded 
immediate reparation for the injury she had sustained at his hands. 
The trial was long, and Euric sate a deeply-interested auditor of all 
that took place before him. Haben Moussi presented the ring, and 
Kamal stood forward as his witness to prove that he had delivered 
it to Sathaniel according to the instructions of his master. The 
tribunal condemned Euric to espouse Sathaniel—an ordinance with 
which he immediately complied ; and the gay cavalcade, which had 
been assembled to witness the bridal of Alidah, followed that of 
Sathaniel and the prince. It was thus that Theodoric’s schemes 
succeeded to his utmost wishes; and Euric’s intrigues were defeated 
by the policy of his brother. 

Sathaniel however paid dearly for her honours and rank. The 
moment she and her husband were alone together in the grand 
palace to which they had repaired from the temple where their union 
was sanctified, Euric reproached her bitterly for her conduct, 
declared that he would avenge himself upon her, and summoned an 
eunuch to watch the bed-chamber door of his wife. He ordered this 
eunuch never to leave her—to watch, to dog her steps whitherso- 
ever she might go—and to maintain a constant surveillance in 
respect to her. He then retired; and Sathaniel was left to the 
guardianship of the Cerberus whom her husband had placed to 
watch her. That individual was however soon fascinated by the 
serpent-glances of Sathaniel, and compelled to crouch at her feet. 
In a few minutes, Eros (for he it was—the same who had detected 
Alidah’s secret) instead of the insolent guardian and spy, became 
the submissive slave and the ready confidant :— 


** Eros retreated a few paces, and at length reached the opposite side of 
the chamber, from which spot he again ventured to raise his eyes towards 
Sathaniel, and found that the eyes of Sathaniel were fixed upon him. A 
sinister flame seemed to emanate from her eyes, and that flame appeared as 
if it scorched him. Those eyes possessed the profundity of an abyss: alarm 
and giddiness seized upon him who met their glances. Ten times did Eros 
endeavour to avoid that glance which vibrated like a star; and ten times 
was he constrained, as it were by an invincible force, to seek again for that 
look which appeared to twine around him like the folds of a reptile. As a 
last resource, he seized the torch which illuminated the chamber, and extin- 
guished it; and then he dared open his eyes which he had kept closed a few 
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moments before: but then, in the midst of the darkness, he saw the eyes of 
Sathaniel glittering like those of a tiger ora demon. Sathaniel heard his 
teeth chatter with alarm and his body convulse with horror, and she mur- 
mured these words to herself :— 


“* Kuric! Euric! have acare! My looks can inspire terror as easily as 
they engender love: it was not in vain that I was called Sathaniel !’”’ 


Firmin was arrested upon the accusation of an armourer, who 
declared that the youth had purchased a weapon at his shop with 
the intention of assassinating prince Kuric ; and Alidah was con- 
veyed, by order of the King, to a tower in the vicinity of Toulouse, 
and which had been formerly inhabited by monks of whom Bartho- 
lomew was one. At that tower Alidah met Armand, the chief of 
the Bagaudes, who resolved upon making her his mistress. There 
also was the dwarf Kamal. Armand accused Kamal of having made 
Theodoric acquainted with all the secrets of the Bagaudes ; and the 
dispute ended in the dwarf receiving a mortal wound from the chief 
of that refractory race. Armand was about to seize Alidah, and 
carry her away with him, when a door suddenly opened, and father 
Bartholomew, accompanied by a venerable old man, made his 
appearance :— 


** * Who art thou, that thus darest to snatch from me that prey which I 
have coveted ?’ demanded Armand. 

***T am Hermes,’ replied the old man,—‘ Hermes, Bishop of Narbonne, 
and Primate of the Catholic Church in the land of the Gauls.’ ” 


Armand bowed with respect to the man who was esteemed to be 
a saint by even those who did not believe in the creed which he 
professed ; and Kamal, who, although mortally wounded, was still 
alive, declared that he had a confession to make, as soon as he 
heard the name of the reverend primate. ‘To the astonishment of 
all present, the dwarf declared that Firmin—Alidah’s lover, and 
who was then in a criminal gaol under an accusation of meditated 
murder,—Firmin, the youth who had been brought up in obscurity 
at Theodoric’s court,—that the youthful Firmin, in a word, was 
‘Aspar, the only son of Thorismond, the king whom ‘Theodoric 
had murdered! Firmin was thus the rightful heir to the throne ; 
and as soon as Kamal had made the confession, he yielded up his 
last breath. 

Alidah was conveyed by the Bishop of Narbonne to his palace 
in that city; and Bartholomew, whom the death of Kamal 
had awakened toa sense of his guilt in having so dishonourably 
pandered to the nefarious schemes of King Theodoric, accompanied 
the prelate aud the young girl to Narbonne. 

Thus terminates the first volume. The second opens with an 
account of the city of Narbonne. Theodoric had long intended 
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to add this city, which was still governed by Roman emissaries, to 
his other possessions ; and he accordingly collected a vast array to 
march against the place. Count Gilles, a chieftain, who commanded 
a force in a distant part of Gaul, but who was attached to the 
Catholic cause, was expected to hasten to the assistance of Nar- 
bonne ; and Theodoric determined to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity which circumstances now seemed to offer to bring disgrace 
upon prince Euric and destroy all his popularity. He accordingly 
entrusted a few thousand men to the prince, and sent him, with 
this handful of forces, to combat against the well-disciplined corps 
of Count Gilles. Having thus executed one of his favourite 
schemes, he set out upon his expedition against Narbonne. 

We deeply regret that we cannot do justice to M. Soulié’s admi- 
rable description of the council of war held by the Romans in Nar- 
bonne, by translating it for these pages. We must content ourselves 
with observing that the novelist has here performed the duty of a 
most accurate and faithful historian; and ‘the effeminacy and 
degenerated minds of the Romans are depicted in a manner which, 
for historical truth, has no equal in any other of this author’s nume- 
rous works. After a long debate, during which one calls for 

‘refreshing fruits, another for wines, a third orders the window to be 
opened to admit the air, and a fourth is afraid that the draught wili 
give him cold, those successors to the Caesars and Pompeys (who 
seemed meteors sent upon earth to herald the approach of that 
unequalled lustre—Napo.eon) determine upon calling in the mer- 
cenary aid of Armand and his Bagaudes. This plan was adopted ; 
and Narbonne was defended by troops, who fought for gold, and 
not for glory, while the Romans continued their lives of luxurious 
indolence, as if there were no enemy at their gates. 

The siege began on the part of the Visigoths; and all the valour 
of their army failed against that of Armand and his Bagaudes. 
At that crisis—while the forces of King Theodoric began to mur- 
mur against their sovereign— Prince Euric, accompanied by Satha- 
uiel, who was still attended by Eros, arrived at the camp. He had 
totally defeated Count Gilles, and had possessed himself of all the 
engines of war which the more refined tactics of the Romans knew 
how to fabricate, and which were necessary for the prosecution of a 
siege against a place so well defended as Narbonne. Euric imme- 
diately became popular with the army ; and shortly after his arrival 
at the Visigothic camp, a general assault was made upon the city. 
In that attack, Euric and Armand encountered each other in single 
combat ; and, by an ingenious combination of circumstances, the 
author causes them to be taken prisoners, Euric by the Bagaudes, 
and Armand by the Visigoths. 

Armand was conducted to the tent of Euric. ‘This pavilion was 
divided into two compartments: Sathaniel and Eros were in one ; 
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and Armand was placed in the other. Shortly after this arrange- 
ment, King Theodoric assured his two faithful councillors that 
Narbonne would fall into his hands without delay, and that Euric 
should not participate in the glory of the conquest. It was neces- 
sary for the King to adopt some measure of this kind, as the 
increasing popularity of his dreaded brother had lately menaced his 
own safety ; and he knew not to what extent the feeling of the 
army might reach in favour of Euric, should that prince return from 
captivity by exchange or ransom, and then succeed in capturing the 
city by force of arms. : 

Sathaniel had promised Theodoric to make use of all her arts to 
induce Armand to reveal to her the secret of the manner in which 
the city might be entered and captured. She knew when the 
Bagaude chief was conveyed into the adjacent department of her 
tent, and she then commenced her stratagem, in which Eros had 
also been instructed to play his part. She spoke of her having seen 
Armand combatting on the walls of Narbonne—of her distress at 
the tidings that he had been made prisoner—and of her attachment 
towards him. Eros spoke to her in suitable terms to keep up the 
deceit, and impress upon the mind of the attentive and astonished 
Bagaude that he was beloved by her of whose charms he had heard 
so much. He could resist the temptation no longer ; he raised the 
canvass, which separated the two divisions of the pavilion, and 
stood in the presence of Sathaniel! ‘The Moorish woman affected 
alarm and astonishment, and fell at the feet of the warrior. 


** Armand cast down his eyes upon that woman on her knees before him, 
while her long and shining hair, black as the wing of the raven, fell in rich 
clusters over her white shoulders :—he could contemplate, trembling and 
humiliated before him, that proud beauty the fame of whose charms had so 
often reached his ears, as if she were one of those marvels which he was never 
destined to behold. That woman, in whom he had till then scarcely taken 
any interest, because she was so far separated from him that it seemed as if 
nothing in the world could ever lessen that distance,—that woman was now 
there—there, at his feet! * * * * Long did Armand contemplate Satha- 
niel! He was afraid to speak to her ;—for the first time he felt that his 
hand was too rude to extend to a female so delicately beautiful :—for the 
first time he would have wished to soften that voice which spoke so boldly ; 
and modulate those fierce tones in which he commanded his troops ;—he 
was afraid of wounding her, in touching or consoling her; and when, at 
length made aware by the motionless attitude of Sathaniel, and by the silence 
which reigned around him, that the mistress and the slave awaited the decree 
which he was about to pronounce, he exerted a violent effort over himself in 
order to articulate these few words,—‘ I am not a barbarian!’ ” 


At length Sathaniel rose from her suppliant posture, and a long 
conversation ensued between her and the Bagaude chief. Sathaniel 
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called all her arts and charms to her aid to fascinate the prisoner ; 
and, while he listened to her tales and to all her deceptive assurances 
of admiration and love, he felt that he could dare and do anything 
for that beauteous creature. He enquired relative to the history of 
her birth; and she invented a long story of a talisman, which bore 
upon it a mysterious name, and which she had possessed until 
Prince Euric, her husband, deprived her of it. All this was entirely 
false ; but the artful and fascinating creature gave the conversation 
the turn that was necessary to suit her purposes. She spoke of the 
possibility of deliverance for Armand from the camp of the Visi- 
goths—of her love for him—and of the means of their both pene- 
trating together into thecity of Narbonne, in order that Armand might 
aid her in wresting the pretended talisman from the hands of 
Kuric, who, it will be remembered, was a prisoner in that place, 
which was guarded by the adherents of Armand—those rude sol- 
diers who obeyed the slightest signal or wish of their chieftain. 
Armand listened to all that Sathaniel said to him with the greatest 
attention, and thus replied to her question relative to the means by 
which he could induce his Bagaudes to open the city-gates to him :— 


**¢They would unbar those portals, were I followed by an army, the 
moment I uttered the sacred word which is our masonic signal of intelligence, 
—the word, for which they would open the gates to the Visigoths, did it 
escape my lips,—the word which enables us to recognise each other in the 
great world; for our society extends from one end of Gallia to the other, 
and is to be found in the cities as well as in the forests and the open 
country !’ 

‘© *Qh!’ cried Sathaniel, with breathless surprise, at the bottom of which 
there was an anxious joy ; ‘ your association reaches from one end of Gaul 
to the other! O God! do not deceive me, Armand; for it is thus that I 
was taught to believe relative to the man destined to possess the precious 
talisman,—a king concealed in the shade until the day when he shall arise 
radiant and powerful like the sun,—a king who has only one word to say in 
order to make himself obeyed,—and that word is ; 

‘“‘ She stopped, as if overcome by the violent sensations which she expe- 
rienced ; and then continued after a short time in the following manner :— 
‘Oh! no—I am raving! This word cannot be the one which is engraved 
on the sacred talisman !’ 

«‘ «What do you say?’ ejaculated Armand: ‘this word is engraven on 
the talisman now in the possession of Prince Euric? What is that word 2’ 

‘“* * Tam deceived!’ cried Sathaniel ; ‘and you are not the being destined 
to possess the talisman; for he, to whom it is to revert, is to utter the magic 
word to me of his own accord !’ 

‘© ¢ And that word—is it not ABraxas ?’ said Armand in a low tone of 
voice, for he was ravished by the sudden hopes with which Sathaniel had 
filled his mind, and led astray by that interview in which everything was 
supernatural, both the things which he heard, and the woman who said 
them. 
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«¢ Apraxas !’ repeated Sathaniel, in a voice which seemed elevated by an 
accent of joy; ‘Asraxas!’ she once more exclaimed,—‘ that is it!’ 
Then falling at the feet of Armand, she said humbly, ‘If the oracles of 
Habal be true, master, command your slave!’ ” 


Sathaniel, having thus succeeded in wheedling the secret from the 
lips of Armand, persuaded him to await her return in the tent, 
while she hastened with the attentive Eros to ascertain that all was 
quiet throughout the encampment. Armand was bewildered—in- 
toxicated—drunk with all the words—the tender things—the novel- 
ties—and the passionate exclamations, as well as by the marvellous 
tales, which had issued from the lips of Sathaniel; and he did not 
hesitate to perform her bidding. Suddenly Armand, after having 
vainly waited many hours for the return of Sathaniel, perceived a 
vivid lustre which penetrated through the thick canvass of the tent ; 
and then he heard cries in the distance and a tumult which was not 
that of a camp that was breaking up. It was then that an unknown 
terror suddenly fell upon his soul, and the fabulous histories of 
Sathaniel all dissipated in the presence of that light which gradually 
became more vivid around him. Seizing the curtains of the pavi- 
lion in his muscular hands, he rent them asunder, and found himself 
in the centre of the camp, which was almost deserted. The light, 
which had penetrated into the pavilion whence he had just escaped, 
had emanated from the houses of Narbonne; and the cries which 
had fallen upon his ears, issued from the inhabitants of a city sur- 
prised in their slumbers. By the light of the flames, which burnt 
red upon the ramparts, he saw the Visigoths running along the 
walls, and his own soldiers either flying, or falling dead beneath the 
weapons of the assailants. At that moment Gandouin, one of 
Theodoric’s councillors, at the head of an armed troop, accosted 
Armand, who stood contemplating that scene of disaster and of 
death. The rage of Armand was now vented against the dependants 
of Theodoric, as it would have been against that King himself, 
had he encountered him at that moment. 


*** Oh!’ cried he, ‘ ye cowards who attack the sleeping inhabitants of 
cities in the night! But there is a man there, more cowardly than you— 
the Count Agrippinus, who delivered up the city to the foe !’ 

*“** Tt was not he,’ replied Gandouin, drawing near to the Bagaude, and 
speaking in a low tone of voice. 

*‘¢ Tt was not he!’ echoed Amand. ‘Then it was Sathaniel !’ he added 
in a tone in which there was as much grief as anger. 

*** Tt was not Sathaniel !’ 

‘‘ ¢ Who, then, was the villain ?’ 

‘** ¢ The villain was the traitor Armand,’ answered Gandouin,—‘ Armand, 
the Bagaude, who delivered up the city to the Visigoths by telling the wife 
of one of our princes how we could penetrate into the place !’ ” 
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Armand succeeded in making his escape from the Visigoth camp ; 
and, instead of proceeding to the succour of Narbonne—a measure 
which would then have been perfectly useless—he hurried into a 
forest which bordered the road to Toulouse. 

Narbonne was taken, Euric was delivered from captivity, and 
Theodoric returned in triumph to Toulouse. Euric had done all 
that he could, since his marriage, to embitter the existence of Sa- 
thaniel. He had repulsed her father, the aged Haben Moussi, who 

roceeded to his palace to visit his daughter—he had beaten 
Stoheseal, Sathaniel’s brother—and Sathaniel herself had been 
treated with every indignity by him to whom she had a right to look 
for comfort and affection. Sathaniel burned to be revenged ; and, 
as from Eros she had heard the tidings of Alidah’s frailty, she re- 
solved upon putting a desperate scheme into execution. She knew 
that Euric was anxious to find some pretext for dissolving his mar- 
riage with her in order to espouse Alidah ; she also knew that Count 
Bold himself had ill-treated her father Haben Moussi ; and she deter- 
mined to use her knowledge of Alidah’s pregnancy in such a manner 
as to place an almost inseparable bar between her and Euric, and to 
gratify her hatred against Count Bold. She accordingly accused 
Alidah of carrying on an illicit and adulterous intercourse with Euric 
—her own husband. 

The case was tried before King Theodoric himself ; and Satha- 
niel, who, like the serpent, the fascination of which she possessed, 
loved to play with her victim ere she crushed it to pieces, advanced nu- 
merous circumstantial facts which tended to produce an impression 
that Euric had really been the lover of the youthful Alidah. Leon, 
one of Theodoric’s councillors, endeavoured to set aside all her insi- 
nuations by comments upon her remarks ; and at Jength Sathaniel 
exclaimed, ‘‘ If then Alidah be innocent of an adulterous intrigue 
with my husband, perhaps she can inform us who is the father of 
the child which ske bears in her bosom !’’ The poor girl, who had 
been dragged to that tribunal to hear the accusing voice of Satha- 
niel thus menace her honour and her liberty, sank upon the floor of 
the court, admitting the fact that she was in a way to become a 
mother, but denying all improper acquaintance with Prince Euric ; 
while Euric himself was stupified at the unfounded charge made 
against him by his wife. 

The laws of the Visigoths condemned a foreigner, who should 
seduce a Visigothic maiden, to death ; and she dreaded that a word 
of confession on her part would send Firmin to the gibbet. He was 
considered to be a Roman foundling ; and, although she knew the 
secret of his birth, she dared not reveal it in the presence of Theo- 
doric. She was therefore compelled to hold her peace relative to 
her amour; and the tribunal had no alternative but to decide that 
Satbaniel’s accusation was well founded, and to decree that Alidah 
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should become the slave of her with whose husband it was supposed 
she had intrigued. 

Sathaniel returned, triumphed and avenged, to her residence, and 
Prince Euric followed her, with the determination of satisfying his 
thirst for vengeance also. He could endure no more from this de- 
moniac woman who seemed to persecute him ; and, arming himself 
with the weapons of death, he proceeded to her chamber, resolved 
to assassinate her whom he both hated and dreaded—but whom he 
had lately so madly loved. He entered the chamber in which 
Sathaniel, who had expected this visit, and who had anticipated the 
course he was likely to adopt, waited to receive him. She also was 
armed ; and one of her hands was already bathed in blood;—for she 
had assassinated Eros—the faithful eunuch who had betrayed his 
master to forward her plans, and who had been her messenger to 
King Theodoric, when she proposed the scheme of delivering up 
Narbonne to the Visigoths, by the aid of the power that she ima- 
magined herself able to exercise over Armand. 

Sathaniel received her husband with the utmost calmness and 
self-possession, and pointing to Eros, informed him that there lay 
the corse of him who had been her faithful agent, but whom she 
had slain, because she did not wish Euric to meet two enemies 
instead of one. Euric reproached Sathaniel for the alliance which 
she had imposed upon him ; the injury which she had done him by 
robbing him of the glory of the conquest of Narbonne, and her con- 
duct of that morning towards Alidah; and Sathaniel reproached 
Euric for his faithless love ; his behaviour towards her father and 
her brother, and the indignities which he had compelled her to ex- 
perience since their nuptials. The reader might imagine that a 
tiger and a serpent, in the desarts of Africa, were in the presence 
of each other,—the tiger as supple as the serpent, the serpent as 
terrible as the tiger—the one couched down and agitating its paws 
as if about to take a deadly leap; the other curling itself up and 
tightening its joints one against the other in order to distend with 
greater force their flexible length,—the tiger measuring the height 
of the bound by which it was to fall like a thunderbolt upon its 
enemy ; the serpent awaiting the instant when it should stop that 
leap by suddenly twisting itself round the body of the foe as if its 
form were composed of rings of iron,—both anxious to commence the 
fight,—both dreading the wounds they were to receive,—both 
anxious of their prey,—and both fearful of becoming the prey, the 
one of the other ! 

But the onslanght did not commence. Sathaniel reproached 
Euric—Euric recriminated; and, as we before said, a dialogue of ac- 
cusation commenced. Then the physical resources of man were 
absorbed in the moral violence of argument ; and Euric was at 
length compelled to demand the advice of that woman whose mind 
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was capable of forming combinations far more intricate than his 
own, and whose energies might direct him in the right path to that 
throne which he had so long coveted. The result of the interview 
was, that Euric and Sathaniel became accomplices in their ambiti- 
ous designs; but the beautiful woman did not succeed in bringing 
back a lover to her feet, although she humiliated Euric by con- 
straining him to apply to her for counsel. 

Theodoric was now involved in a desperate dilenma—a dilemma 
which resulted from his own plots. On one side was Firmin 
Jabouring under an accusation which would consign him to the scaf- 
fold; and on the other, Alidah had been decreed to become the 
slave of Sathaniel. He resolved to extricate himself by an equally 
desperate measure; and, by associating Firmin with himself in the 
regal dominion of the Visigoths, he might enable him to proclaim 
his love for Alidah, confess that he was the father of her unborn 
babe, espouse her, and thus exculpate her from the crime of adul- 
tery which had been alleged against her, and her refusal to deny 
which had entailed upon her a judgment of the tribunal that con- 
demned her to become the slave of Sathaniel. With Theodoric 
‘* words were things ;” and his plan was no sooner conceived than he 
prepared to put it into execution. He assembled all the nobles of 
the land in the great hall of his palace ; and in an adjoining apart- 
ment, preparatory to publishing his intentions to those dignitaries, 
he revealed them to Firmin, or rather Aspar (which was the youth’s 
real name) and to Euric ; both of whom he had summoned thither 
for that purpose. Aspar fell at the feet of Theodoric to thank 
him for the happiness thus held out ; and Euric, profiting by the 
opportunity, slew Theodoric upon the spot. He then rushed into 
the adjoining room, summoning the nobles to his assistance, and 
imputing the crime of murder to the young Aspar, whom he repre- 
sented to have committed the deed at the moment when his indig- 
nation was excited by Theodoric’s confession of the assassination 
of the young man’s father, Thorismond. The tale was believed, or 
at least could not be contradicted by any reasonable evidence ; and 
Aspar was beheaded. Alidah lived to see a son growing up in 
beauty—beneath the fostering care of Bishop Hermes, and then 
retired into a convent which she founded in the land of the Visi- 
goths. Sathaniel was immediately repudiated by her husband. 

Euric succeeded in entraping the Bagaude Armand into an am- 
buscade, and put him to death. The following extract concludes 
the work :— 


‘Tt was no longer Sathaniel radiant with beauty, who had subdued so 
many hearts ;—it was a miserable woman, whom the Bagaude Armand, in 
his vengeance, had taken prisoner, and had dragged, covered with rags, in 
the rear of his adventurous army. 
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Since you have killed all your enemies,’ said Sathaniel, ‘ wherefore 
am I still living? There is a place for my head upon the scaffold of Aspar ; 
there is a place for my body on the tree to which the corpse of Armand is 
suspended.’ 

*** No,’ said Euric, ‘ you shall not die, because I have loved you! To- 
morrow, accompanied by your father and your brother, you will leave the 
country ;—to-morrow a vessel will conduct you as far as the African 
coast, and will restore you to that land which you should never have 
quitted !’ 

‘“* « And you, who suffer me to live,’ said Sathaniel,—‘ do you think that 
there is a place of exile sufficiently distant to prevent my vengeance from 
reaching you ’ 

“Tf such be your determination, I shall be prepared for that venge- 
ance,’ observed Euric. 

“¢ And I,’ said Sathaniel,—‘ I swear that I will not fail to visit it upon 
thine head, to bring or to send it to thee ;—and, if I fail to bring or to 
send it to thee, then shall it fall upon thy race, until all its scions shall have 
disappeared from the earth !’ 

‘* This fatal prediction was accomplished ; but Euric was not the victim. 
He continued to reign without enemies, and without rivals: he was always 
a conqueror, and ever fortunate in his undertakings, until that period when, 
in the language of Gregory of Tours, ‘God broke the sceptre of iron 
which he held in his hands,’ for God only was more powerful than King 
Euric.” 


Thus terminates this singular romance, the plot of which com- 
bines so many ramifications and intricacies, which are however 
all carried on and explained without confusion. M. Soulié is a 
powerful writer, and knows full well how to enlist the interest of his 
readers in his tale. The descriptive portions of the work, especi- 
ally that part which details the particulars of the siege of Narbonne 
and the exercise of the Roman engines of war by the untutored 
hands of the comparatively barbarian Visigoths, are admirably ac- 
complished, and retain a strict adherence to the truths of history. 
In this rapid sketch of a complicated plot, we have necessarily been 
constrained to omit many incidents and episodica! events, but we 
trust that we have preserved a sufficiently bold outline to give the 
reader an adequate idea of the merits of the picture. We have 
also been careful in choosing our principal extracts from those pas- 
sages which especially relate to Sathaniel, because we imagine this 
heroine to be as untgue an one of her kind, as the Esmeralda of 
Victor Hugo was considered to be, in another sense, on the first 
publication of the Notre Dame de Paris. Beauty and an innocent 
mind are the characteristics of Esmeralda ; beauty and a designing 
soul are those of Sathaniel ; and around both is the mystic halo of 
the superstition of the east. 
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Art. VI.—Zilustrations of the Breeds of the Domestic Animals of the 
_ British Islands. Descriptive Memoirs by Professor Low. Part I. 
London : Longman. 


THAT experiment, science, and a wide dissemination of sound prin- 
ciples and practice already known, although on the part of a compara- 
tive few, are yet to accomplish for the interests and advancement of 
agriculture and the improvement of the farmer’s live stock, far more 
than has ever yet been realized, or even generally dreamt of, is our 
firm belief. Hitherto obstinacy, local prejudices, and ignorance have 
impeded the great and important branch of our national economy 
alluded to, in a manner that has not been witnessed on the part of 
the manufacturing class. The resistances mentioned, however, have 
been gradually giving way; new publications, the formation of 
societies for improving and stimulating rural management, and even 
the enlightenment as well as enterprize of numbers of the cultivators 
of the land and breeders of cattle, have been of late constantly 
leading to discoveries and giving promise of others that must in the 
course of time result in extensive changes for the better. 

The day perhaps is not far distant when something like experi- 
mental farms will be established throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, in every variety of climate and upon all sorts of soils. By 
means of these much might, we think, be ascertained which cannot 
otherwise be expected to be soon found out, when the risk and the 
limited opportunities as well as general incompetence of individual 
farmers and of private persons are considered ; all operating to pre- 
vent a judicious and liberal pursuit of the requisite measures. 

With regard to science, again, what may not be hoped for by its 
discoveries of facts that shall be applied to the agricultural art? 
Just think of the controul which man’s power may be thus taught 
to exert over some of the most obdurate, as well as some of the 
most subtle yet devastating scourges of the soil’s produce. Che- 
mistry, we have no doubt, is yet to achieve much to the enlargement 
and the enrichment of our grains and grasses. In the department 
of machinery new agents may be brought to work great reforms; 
and in the domain of natural history, by an importation of exotics, 
as also by arresting or diminishing the ravages of periodical aud con- 
stitutional enemies, we are not to suppose that all the possible 
benefits are already at our command. 

Entomology, which some, on account of the tiny creatures with 
which it deals, and of the multitudinous array of almost undis- 
guishable species which this branch of natural science embraces, 
have regarded with ridicule, may yet perform wonderful services to 
man. By discoveries of the nature and habits of certain insects 
which attack in myriads most destructively and insidiously the 
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various kinds of farm produce, by noting how and where these are 
hatched, or what is poisonous to them, vast benefits may yet be 
derived that have not been to this day thought of. This hope has 
been suggested very forcibly to us by the work of Vincent Kollar, 
which has lately been given to the English reader in a reduced 
form, on “ Insects injurious to Gardeners, Foresters, and Farmers.” 
In this treatise not only much that is scientifically systematic is pre- 
sented,—a necessary ground and qualification to render the sug- 
gested preventives worthy of any reliance,—but the practical steps 
to avert the evils in particular cases are detailed, frequently with 


much probability. 
How numerous are the classes of insects that assail domestic 


animals, culinary vegetables, grain, grass, trees, plants, and fruit! © 


When an entomologist has by close and patient investigation dis- 
covered the birth-place of any one of these classes, the modes and 
times of its various transformations, and the food, which in its 
matured and destructive state it creeps or flies to, it is evident that a 
great deal has been ascertained that may guide to a discovery of 
what will check the increase and the ravages of the little but other- 
wise sure enemy. Hitherto, however, the students of this depart- 
ment of Natural History have not with sufficient eagerness and 
anxiety pursued their researches to the practical point aimed at by 
the foreign writer we have named. It is to be hoped that his 
example will be now followed in this country, which is so vitally 
concerned about whatever tends to benefit rural economy. One 
long extract, but one we are happy to say which only, as far as 
Britain is immediately involved, illustrates the character of the 
treatise referred to, and the ravages which a small fly may commit 
upon man and beast, we now present. ‘The fly in question is com- 
mon in some of the countries bordering on the Danube :— 


* A small fly, the length of which scarcely reaches one and a half lines, 
and its breadth half a line, is one of the greatest scourges of the Bannat of 
Temeswar, particularly that part situated between Uspalanka and Ursowa, 
which borders on the Danube. The time of this fly or gnat’s appear- 
ance is the latter half of April and the beginning of the month of May, 
In many years it fills the atmosphere in such a manner, that it is impossible 
to breathe without swallowing a great number of them. Not unfrequently 
they appear in so dense a multitude as to be taken, at a distance, for a cloud, 
and in this form they are most to be found. On the appearance of these 
clouds the herds instinctively leave their pastures and fly to the villages, to 
take refuge in their stables from these bloodthirsty insects. Horses, oxen, 
and swine generally suffer the most from them. When these flies attack any 
of the above-named animals, they select the tender, soft parts, free from hair : 
hence they attach themselves mostly to the corners of the eyes, the mouth, 
the nostrils, and even creep into the ears, and the inner nostrils, the throat 
and windpipe, &c., where they are sometimes found in animals killed by 
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them, in thicklayers .Men are no less exposed to the attacks of these scourges 
than domestic animals, but they can more readily drive them off, and, by 
covering the face, secure themselves from the most dangerous consequences, 
Solitary examples, also, are not wanting, where little children have been 
killed by them; when the mother, to pursue her work, has left her babe 
lying in the grass, or suspended it in its swing to the branch of a tree, and 
stayed away too long. Every bite given by this insect, to men or cattle, 
causes a burning itching, and a very painful, hard, rapid swelling, which 
scarcely goes off in eight or ten days. Many of them, particularly when they 
are near together, cause a violent inflammatory fever, and, in sensitive bodies, 
cramps and convulsions. Let us now describe in what manner this small 
gnat can kill such large animals in a few hours. From the innumerable 
multitude of very painful and burning bites, arises a speedy swelling and 
inflammation, an insufferable irritation, and the cattle die, partly from the 
convulsions and inflammation caused by this extraordinary irritation, and are 
partly choked by the sudden swelling in the throat, and by the stopping up 
of the windpipe and cesophagus, occasioned by the multitude of these insects. 
Some animals die of this plague on their first being attacked, others after a 
few hours, and others the night after. Death is, however, not always the 
consequence of these fly-stings; they more frequently occasion tedious dis- 
orders among cattle—viz., loss of appetite, loss of milk among the cows, un- 
fitness for field-work among draught cattle, leanness among fattening cattle, 
untimely births among the pregnant cows, and other similiar accidents, b 

each of which the farmer suffers no small loss, and the rearing of cattle in 
those quarters is very much impeded. For a long time the appearance of 
this destructive gnat was a dark riddle to the inhabitants of the country ; all 
sorts of conjectures were made about its origin. The inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood of Columbaer, in Servia, the native locality of these flies, 
assert that the caves in the limestone mountains, near the ancient castle of 
Columbaer, are their birth-place, as they have been seen to issue from the 
mouths of these caves in the form of a thick smoke. This opinion is univer- 
sal in the Bannat, and is particularly maintained by the Wallachians, who 
add, that the dragon killed by St. George is buried in this cave, and that 
these hurtful insects, as well as many other poisonous animals, are hatched 
in itsjaws. It has been found, from closer observation, that the insects are 
by no means hatched in these caves, but only fly into them in bad weather, 
and again burst forth in swarms when the weather iswarm. Dr. Kémeves, 
formerly first physician in the Bannat of Temeswar, thought that, like the 
gall-flies, they were produced in the bladder-like excrescences which we see 
on the leaves of the beech ; but these are the product of another fly, which 
does no injury to other animals. Dr. Schonbauer, late professor of Natural 
History in Pesth, has very circumstantially explained the origin, and especi- 
ally the whole history of this insect, in a treatise on the subject. According 
to his observations, and those of other naturalists, the fly passes its previous 
stages of egg, larva, and nymph, in water, and only leaves this element, like 
gnats or midges, in its perfect state. Hence the watery and warm country 
about Columbaer appears peculiarly adapted for breeding this gnat. Hun- 
gary is not its only birth-place; the same, or a species of fly resembling it 
in form and effects, is found even in Lapland, and is described by Linnzeus 
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under the name of Culex reptans, (considered by Fabricius as identical), 
In the year 1830, there appeared, in the end of April and beginning of May, 
after a previous overflowing in the month of March, the same notorious 
Simulia Columbaschensis (as I was convinced by a close comparison), on the 
shores of the Marsh, from its junction with the Danube, as far as Hanna, 
in Austria, Hungary, and Moravia, and most plentifully in the countries 
lying on the banks exposed to inundations. It attacked the cattle in the 
meadows, as in the Bannat; and the villages in that neighbourhood lost some 
hundreds of cattle, such as horses, cows, and swine. ‘The inhabitants made 
use of smoke as the most effectual means of warding off this terrible scourge 
from those countries, which are almost every year visited by it. For this 
purpose they collect large and longish heaps of straw, hay, foliage, dry dung, 
&c., both near their houses, and also in the pastures; a brand is put in the 
middle, and the heap begins to burn slowly, and causes thick smoke, which 
prevents the approach of the gnats, The cattle, then, which know the effect 
of the smoke, fly eagerly to the smoke-heap, as soon as they perceive a cloud 
of gnats, or, when these gnats annoy them greatly, lay themselves down by 
the heap, and always on that side of it to which the smoke will be driven by 
the wind or current ofair. Travellers make use, for this purpose, of torches 
made of rosin, pine-wood, tow, and straw, which cause a great smoke, and 
which they carry close to themselves and their horses. Although this re- 
medy is the most effectual among those hitherto in use, it is not always suffi- 
cient to prevent the mischief done by these gnats. Hunger compels the 
cattle to leave the heaps occasionally, and every farmer has not always the 


means of keeping up the heaps for a length of time, from want of straw and 
foliage.” 


Now, even for the arresting of this insidious and deadly foe Mr. 
Kollar suggests practical means, which, probably, if adopted in 
Hungary and the countries mentioned, might be effectual, or at least 
guide to still better measures of prevention. 

But the work named at the head of our paper does not require of 
us that we should speculate about what science is yet to achieve by 
its discoveries ; for in that publication we are directed to ascertained. 
principles and valuable facts resting on the best authorities. 

In the year 1832, a grant, by authority of government, was made 
from the funds of the Board of Trustees of Scotland, for forming 
an Agricultural Museum in the University of Edinburgh. Among 
the objects which this institution embraced was a collection of 
paintings, illustrative of the British breeds of the domestic animals. 
This branch of the Museum has now become very extensive, 
embracing all the more essential native breeds, as well as some of 
foreign countries. It is from this fine collection that the materia's 
for the present work are derived. 

The work is to consist of a series of lithographic prints, giving 
the distinctive and characteristic pictures of the Horse, the Ox, the 
Sheep, the Goat, the Hog, from oil paintings by a distinguished 
artist, Mr. Shiel, of the Royal Scotch Academy, whose time has 
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been devoted for upwards of seven years to the subject, and who is 
still engagedin the work. The lithographs are coloured from copied 
drawings by Mr. Nicholson, R.S.A., and are in themselves beautiful 


pictures. ‘The descriptive matter is by the Professor of Agricul- 


ture in the University of Edinburgh. And what is very material, 
the animals figured and described are all portraits of individual 
beasts selected from the stocks of eminent breeders; fidelity of re- 
presentation, so that all the essential points of external form may 
be shewn, being carefully studied. 

The first part is devoted to the Ox, the engravings being four in 
number, representing 


“© 1. The Wild or White Forest Breed ; a cow, eight years old, from 
Haverfordwest, in the County of Pembroke. 

‘* 2, The Pembroke Breed ; a bull, three years old, bred by Robert Innes 
Ackland, Esq. of Boulston; and a cow, five years old, bred by Mr. Innes 
Ackland. 

“*3, The West Highland Breed ; a bull, four years old, bred by Colonel 
M‘Neil, of Barra, by a bull bred by Mr. Stewart, Chesthill; and a heifer, 
bred by Alexander Campbell, Esq. of Caolis, by a bull bred by Mr. 
Campbell. 

“4, The West Highland Breed; a West Highland Cow, bred by Mr. 
Maxwell, of Aross, Mull, by a dun bull bred by Mr. Maxwell; and a young 
bull, eighteen months old, bred by Mr. Campbell, of Caolis, by a black bull 
bred by Mr. Campbell.”’ 


No man can be the better qualified for furnishing thed escriptive 
memoirs than Professor Low; and indeed the extensive informa- 
tion and the practical views which the present portion of the work 
contains, must at once satisfy all experienced and judicious farmers, 
breeders, and others, though little conversant with the subject, that 
the publication is one of no ordinary value. We feel assured that 
it will effect great good wherever it is consulted; although some may 
deem the splendid work too costly ; a narrow notion when compared 
with the benefit to be derived from it. 

A perusal of the Preface would have thoroughly convinced us, 
had this been necessary, that a vast deal of ignorance, that many 
absurdities and capital errors, prevail amongst graziers and breeders 
of long practice, even in this country, where pasturage forms such 
a vital part of rural economy, and such a large source of rental. 
One extract will render this apparent to the dullest and most obsti- 
nate :-— 


** Animals become gradually adapted to the conditions in which they are 
placed, and many breeds have accordingly become admirably suited to the 
natural state of the country in which they have been acclimated. Thus, the 
West Highland breed of cattle has become suited to a humid climate and a 
country of mountains ; the beautiful breed of North Devon, to a country of 
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lesser altitude and milder climate. In these, and many cases more, an inter- 
mixture of stranger blood might destroy the characters which time has im- 
printed on the stock, and give as the result a progeny inferior in useful pro- 
perties to either of the parent races. Not only have individual breeders erred 
in the application of this kind of crossing, but it is certain that several entire 
breeds have been lost which ought to have been carefully preserved. There 
are many breeds, indeed, so defective in themselves, that time and capital 
would have been lost in endeavouring to cultivate them; but not a few, as 
will be seen in the sequel, might have been improved to the degree re- 
quired, by mere selection of parents, and attention to the known principles 
of breeding. 

‘“* Not only do animals become adapted in constitution, temperament, and 
habits, to the situations in which they have been naturalized, but characters 
communicated by art become permanent by continued reproduction. Thus, 
in the case of the dairy breed of Ayrshire, breeding from females that 
possess the property of yielding a large quantity of milk, a peculiar breed 
has been at length formed, exceedingly well suited to the purposes of the 
dairy, and at the same time hardy and fitted to subsist on ordinary food. 
Now, such a breed might be injured, and not improved, by crossing, even 
with a race superior to itself in many properties. Thus, a cross with the 
Durhams and Herefords would produce a race of larger size and superior 
fattening properties to the native race; but even in these properties the 
progeny would be inferior to either the Herefords or the Durhams, and 
inferior to the Ayrshire itself as a hardy race of dairy cattle. Thus the 
crossing of oxen with a race apparently superior, will not always be attended 
with ultimate good ; and caution and knowledge of the end to be arrived at 
are required even in cases where the good seems most easily attained. 

‘** Another error of a very different kind, but proceeding likewise from 
ignorance of the relative value of breeds, prevails to a greatextent. Breeds, 
in themselves bad, are obstinately retained in districts fitted to support 
superior races. In every part of the kingdom, we see in existence wretched 
breeds, unworthy of being preserved, while the easiest means are at the 
command of the farmer of supplying their place by others suited to the 
locality. Over the greater part of Wales, for example, there are races of 
wild diminutive sheep, which, in economical value, bear no comparison with 
those which could be supplied from other mountain districts. In Kerry, 
and other mountainous districts stretching along the Western coast of 
Ireland, in place of such sheep as the country would maintain, are to be 
seen assemblages of animals of the size of dogs, and as wild as antelopes, 
neither having wool fitted to the manufactures of the country, nor being ca- 
pable of fattening to any size. Even in the heart of Yorkshire, as we shall 
see in the sequel, a breed of sheep is preserved, covering a considerable 
tract of country, which, from its coarseness of form and inaptitude to fatten, 
ranks in the lowest class of cultivated sheep in England. And in every 
part of the kingdom we may see examples of the vast public and private 
loss which results from ignorance of the relative value and economical uses 
of the different breeds of our domestic animals.”’ 


We think our readers will after this agree with us, that there are 
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in store for British agriculturists and breeders of those animals, on 
the quality of which so much of rural economy depends, many new 
discoveries and improvements. The resources of the country are 
evidenty in this respect not nearly yet exhausted,—the opportuni- 
ties and means at present held out, not adequately husbanded. On 
the appearance of the Second Part, which is to be devoted to 


Sheep, we expect to find still further confirmations of these 
views. 





—_—_-— — -—- ns ne -———— 





Art. VII.—Memoirs of Madame Malibran. By the Countess n—E MERLIN 
and other Intimate Friends. 2 vols. London: Colburn. 


Tnis is one of the flimsy and catchpenny publications which paste 
and scissors, together with preposterous pretension, so frequently 
put forth in this book-making age. The notices, anecdotes, and 
sketches by the Countess de Merlin are in themselves feeble, desti- 
tute of discrimination, and incomplete. ‘There is no clear connec- 
tion in them; nothing by means of which the reader can, indepen- 
dently of his own sagacity and penetration, trace the features of the 
remarkable songstress’s character, or the progress of its development. 
And then, as if to render the thing as bad and incoherent as possi- 
ble the editor and translator has had recourse to the multitude of 
anecdotes, obituaries, and scattered accounts that have appeared in 
this country of that gifted being, especially those that figured in 
every newspaper and many of the literary journals, at the period 
when she was prematurely withdrawn from this sphere; eking this 
patchwork out by a collection of stories concerning contemporaries, 
running even into a number of most unnecessary and unskilful 
notices of the progress of the musical drama in England. 

It required a very different pen from that which either the 
Countess or the editor wields to do justice to such a being as Madame 
Malibran. Much nicety, observation, and acquaintance with hu- 
man nature must needs belong to that delineator who undertakes 
to exhibit one in which genius and madness, the sublime and the 
ludicrous, brilliancy and frivolity,—in short many sorts of excellence 
and extravagance, seem to have been strangely combined and rami- 
fied. But instead of this there is in the Countess’s Memoirs, a 
continual effort to overload with praise and flattery one who was in 
a great measure spoiled by the fulsomeness of these elements, on] 
relieved when the writer herself offensively puts forward the influ- 
ence and value of her own patronage of the departed. 

Still, of a creature so wayward, so gifted, so applauded, as was 
Malibran, there must be many anecdotes worth relating, and which, 
taken singly, cannot be spoiled entirely in the telling. A few of 
these reminiscences and some circumstances in her career, we shall 
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now insert. We begin with one of her letters, which although it 
exhibits her, as she often was, in an envious and disparaging mood, 
yet contains more appearance of solid thought and exact criticism 
than may be expected from such a being of wild and magnificent 
impulse at one time, and of childish folly and mad eccentricity on 
another : 


‘My dearest and best Friend,—I determined not to trouble you till I 
should have something worth writing about, but I cannot now help breaking 
the ice. Though I have no particular subject to treat on, yet I feel sure 
you will be delighted to see my scribble; for I judge from myself, and I 
know I should be delighted to see yours. I fancy I see you reading these 
lines, and striking your forehead, whilst you exclaim, ‘what strange crea- 
tures women are!’ They are indeed—I confess it. What can I say more? 
Let me see if I can think of some little bit of news—I have it ; I will give 
you an account of the debut of Madame Lalande. J went to the opera with 
Lady Flint, her husband, and her daughter ; and having taken my seat and 
adjusted my lorgnette, I impatiently awaited the entrance of the Pirato, who 
was represented by Donzelli. The overture commenced. Humph! very 
so so. It is not effective. The curtain rose. The opening scene was 
pretty, and was loudly applauded. Dramatic authors and composers know 
how much they owe to the scene-painter. Enter I] Pirato. He blustered, 
and strutted about, sang loudly, enchanted the audience, and was clapped. 
In acknowledgment of the applause, Donzelli bowed at least thirty times, 
and continued bowing until he was actually behind the side-scenes. The 
first air was tolerable. Change of scene. Venga Ja belle Italiana, said I to 
my little self. I was all impatience, and as she appeared I stretched over 
the box to catch a glimpse of her. Alas! what adisappointment! Picture 
to yourself a woman of about forty, with light hair and a vulgar broad face, 
with an unfavourable expression, a bad figure, as clumsy a foot as my own, 
and most unbecomingly dressed. ‘The recitative commenced. Her vioce 
trembled so, that none could find out whether it was sweet or harsh. I 
therefore waited patiently for the cavatina. It commenced, and the prima 
donna opened her mouth with a long tremulous note. Concluding that 
this arose from timidity, I could not help pitying her. But alas! the undu- 
lating tones of her voice continued throughout, and utterly spoiled the 
pretty cavatina. At its conclusion she was vociferously applauded, and 
made a thousand curtsies, which is the custom in London. Next came the 
beautiful duet. In this she was just as cold and tremulous as before. Ina 
word, not to weary you with a long account of each mor¢geau, she finished 
her part in the same bad style in which she began it. She had to sing a 
very fine air just before the conclusion, where her husband and her lover had 
been killed. She advanced to the front of the stage, leading in her hand a 
little child, who would very much have preferred going to sleep to being thus 
dragged on the stage to hear a lachrymose chant. Madame Lalande sang it 
without spirit, and consequently produced no effect. Notwithstanding this, 
she was called fcr after the fall of the curtain, and received great applause. Yet 
the general opinion is, that she was very mediocre. ‘ Or vien il meglio,’ as 
Susanne says : I have discovered that this tremulous style is Madame Lalande’s 
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constant habit of singing. It is her fashion—immovable, fixed, eternal! 
You may therefore guess how well our voices are likely to blend together— 
two and two, like three goats. Her middle notes are wiry, and have a harsh 
and shrill effect. The opera contains some good music, but it is decidedly 
feeble.” 


It is said that whenever Sontag obtained a brilliant triumph, 
Malibran would weep and exclaim, ‘‘ Why does she sing so divinely ?” 
and that the tears excited by these feelings were the harbingers of 
renewed exertion and increased improvement. ‘They were the feel- 
ings, we suspect, of jealousy, as much as of honourable emulation. 

But if she was on some occasions excessively alive to envy, on 
others her generosity was as unbounded, we may add, as capricious 
and irrational. ‘Take illustrations :— 


‘There resided in Naples at this time a poor French hairdresser, who 
vainly struggled to obtain a livelihood. Madame Malibran sent for him, 
and desired him to attend daily to dress her hair, for which she paid him 
most extravagantly. As soon as he was gone, she would undo all his curl- 
ing and plaiting, and again go through the operation of having her hair 
dressed by another cofffeur. Some friends remarked that she gave herself 
a great deal of useless trouble, and suggested that as she only employed the 
poor hairdresser for charity, it would be better to give him the money for 
doing nothing. ‘Ohno!’ replied she, ‘he is poor but proud; he thinks he 
earns the money and consequently feels no humiliation in taking it. To 
receive reward is gratifying; to accept charity is degrading. Besides, 
when he hears my head-dress praised, he believes it to be his handy-work, 
and feels proud of his talents. To confer such happiness is worth any sacri- 
fice.” 

‘‘ Malibran, as I believe every one is aware, had a remarkable talent for 
musical composition. This talent, however, she exercised only for amuse- 
ment, giving to her friends, or to charities, the pieces she composed. On 
this occasion Madame de — was present: a lady for whom our fair 
cantatrice had the greatest respect, but whose pecuniary circumstances were 
deplorably reduced. Willingly would Maria Malibran have assisted her, 





but the pride of Madame —-—-— precluded the possibility of a pecuniary 
offer; she, therefore, resorted to an ingenious little artifice to effect her 
generous purpose. Madame --—-—’s son, a lad of sixteen, was present.— 


‘I understand that this young gentleman has a great talent for poetry,’ said 
Madame Malibran to the mother. ‘I am going to propose a little specula- 
tion between us. Having written six airs for publication, I want words for 
them; will you undertake to furnish them, and we will divide the profits ?’ 
—The proposal was instantly accepted; the young poet produced the 
verses, and they were sent to Madame Malibran. The songs were never 
published ; but Madame de —— received six hundred frances as her son’s 
share of the profit arising from them.” 





When her emulation or envy was excited her triumphs were paral- 
Je) and magnificent. 
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“ One of her early performances was marked by an amusing incident. 
She had to sing with Velluti a duo in Zingarelli’s Romeo e Giulietta. In 
the morning they rehearsed it together, and at that rehearsal, asat all pre- 
ceding ones, Velluti, like an experienced stager, sang the plain notes of his 
part, reserving his fiorituri for the evening, in the fear that the young debu- 
tante would imitate them. Accordingly, at the evening performance, 
Velluti sang his solo part, interspersing it with the most florid ornaments, 
and closing it with a new and brilliant cadence, which quite enchanted the 
audience. The musico cast a glance of mingled triumph and pity on poor 
Maria, as she advanced to the stage lamps. What was the astonishment of 
the audience to hear her execute the ornaments of Velluti, imparting to them 
even additional grace, and crowning her triumph with a bold and superb 
improvisation. Amidst the torrent of applause which followed this effort, 
and whilst trembling from the excitement it occasioned, Maria felt her arm 
rudely grasped as it were by a hand of iron. Immediately the word 
‘ Briccona !’ pronounced in a suppressed and angry tone by Velluti, afforded 
her a convincing proof that every triumph carries with it its mortification.” 


Originality, romance, and nervous temperament by turns carried 
this creature to the heights of grandeur, to the extremes of incon- 
siderateness, and into such a combination and unceasing run of 
exertions, that her life could be but brief. ‘The following particulars 
are proofs :-— 


‘* Madame Malibran was continually at variance with the directors of the 
Opera. They remonstrated with her on the little regard she paid to the 
preservation of her health, and the probable injury her voice would incur 
from her fondness for every species of amusement. Unlike other singers, 
she never spared herself. On all occasions she was ready to volunteer her 
services. She amused herself with riding, dancing, and all sorts of violent 
exercises, and her fondness for late hours was highly projudical to her vocal 
powers. One evening she had promised me her company at an evening 
party. The managers unexpectedly determined that a benefit at which she 
was bound to perform should take place that night. Madame Malibran 
remonstrated, but in vain. Monsieur Robert was obdurate. ‘ Well,’ 
said Maria, ‘ make what arrangement you please: I will be at the theatre 
because it is my duty; but I'll go to Madame Merlin’s because it is my 
pleasure !’ She kepther word. After playing Semiramide she came to my 
house, sang three songs, ate a hearty supper, and waltzed till long after the 
dawn of day. She did not, however, always escape the ill consequences of 
this imprudence, though the public were little aware of the state of suffer- 
ing under which she appeared before them, On one occasion, having passed 
the whole night at a ball, on her return home, finding she had to play 
that evening, she retired to bed and slept till noon. On rising, she ordered 
her saddle-horse, galloped off, returned home at six, partook of a hurried 
dinner, and away to the Opera, where she was to play Arsace. Having 
dressed for the part, she was about to announce her readiness, when, over- 
come by exhaustion, she fell down in a fainting-fit. In an instant the 
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alarm spread, and assistance was summoned. ‘T'wenty different remedies 
were tried, twenty bottles of perfume and other restoratives proffered, and 
among others a bottle of hartshorn. In the confusion of the moment, Mon- 
sieur Robert (who was terrified out of his senses by this unfortunate occur- 
rence) unluckily seized the hartshorn, and applied it to the lips instead of 
the nose of the fainting prima donna. Madame Malibran recovered, but, 
alas! the hartshorn had frightfully blistered her lips. Here was an untores 
seen misfortune; the house was already filled—the audience were begin- 
ning to manifest impatience. It was now too late to change the performance 
—Monsieur Robert knew not what apology to offer. ‘Stay,’ exclaimed 
Madame Malibran, ‘I'll remedy this.’ Taking up a pair of scissors, she 
approached the looking-glass, and, though suffering the most acute pain, 
she cut from her lips the skin which had been raised by the blisters. In 
ten minutes afterwards she was on the stage singing with Semiramide-Son- 

It has often been said that she indulged in the use of strong spirits ; 
that, in short, she was addicted to intemperate drinking. This wasa mis- 
take, arising from her occasional use of tonics. To these she had recourse 
when her failing strength required artificial stimulus. When nature 
refused to assist her, which was frequently the case, she would fly to these 
restoratives. She would sometimes take a glass of madeira to renovate her 
voice, and enable her to accomplish her fatiguing tasks. It was not any 
partiality for strong drinks. Could vinegar have produced the same effect, 
she would have flown to it. To accomplish her triumphs, she set physical 
force at defiance; nothing daunted her. In the instance above mentioned, 
her lacerated and bleeding lips caused her to suffer severe pain throughout 
the whole opera. To gratify her audience at Manchester, she sang three 
times the duet from ‘ Andromica,’ within a few hours of her death—a death 
caused by extreme and unceasing exertions.”’ 


-Her life was one of violent contrasts and contradictions. With- 
out rapturous applause from crowded audiences, she could not sing 
with her ordinary brilliancy ; and yet on returning home from a 
grand aristocratic party where all had striven to overwhelm her with 
admiration, she would burst into tears, knowing that she was merely 
theoperasinger. But the greatest of all her mortifications was lest she 
should be deprived of her crown of professional glory. At Naples 
the rule is that when an actress is about to make her debit, she 
waits on the king, and solicits his majesty’s presence. But Matibran 
made quite an opposite request, saying that as she was so much in 
the habit of being applauded the instant she appeared on the stage, 
that were she now to be received in silence, she would be unable 
to sing a note. ‘ Very well,” said his majesty, “I will set the 
example.” In the evening, just before she went upon the stage, 
she contrived to place herself in such a way between the side 
scenes, as to be seen from the royal box, where, having caught the 
eye of the king she clapped her hands, reminding him of the pro- 
mise. His majesty took the hint pleasantly, and failed not to be as 
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good as his word, and the whole house, of course responded to the 
royal signal. Her unpremeditated freedoms and fancies could not 
but greatly endear her to her friends. 

When accused of being generally too tame in the opening scenes 
of her characters, her reply was, that she looked upon the heads in 
the pit as so many wax candles, which, were she to light themup 
all at once, they would soon burn out, but that by lighting them 
gradually, in time she obtained a brilliant illumination. 

She was passionately fond of flowers. One evening, during the 
performance of Desdemona, when personating that heroine lying 
dead, and the Moor was, in his frenzied grief, preparing to inflict 
upon himself the blow which was to lay him prostrate at her side, 
she, fearing the destruction of her bouquets which were scattered 
about her, called out, in a low tone of voice, “ ‘Take care of my 
flowers! Do not crush my flowers !” 

Her vivacity was riotous at times. On returning home from the 
theatre, she would commence dancing about, jumping over chairs, 
and playing all sorts of antics, declaring when remonstrated with, 
that she could not restrain her flow of spirits, and that were she to 
do so, ‘‘ I feel as if I should be suffocated.” 

Singing was not her only accomplishment. She was a graceful 
and bold rider. She had a talent for drawing. She was expert at 
needle-work. She was a capital mimic. She seems to have had a 
genius for acquiring languages, and for taking up dialects. Such a 
transcendant and wayward creature should have found more skilful, 
delicate, and searching hands than those which have approached the 
curious and remarkable subject in these volumes. e feel that 
their contents and views are unworthy of a more anxiously conduc- 
ted analysis than we have now given, and shall conclude with 
something that will not be unwelcome to the self-complacency of 


John Bull :— 


‘One evening she felt rather annoyed at the general prejudice expressed 
by the company then present against all English vocal compositions, the 
opinion being altogether in favour of foreign music ; some even going so far 
as to assert that nothing could be good of which the air was entirely and 
originally of English extraction. Malibran in vain endeavoured to maintain 
that all countries possess, though perhaps in a less equal degree, many 
ancient melodies peculiarly their own; that nothing could exceed the beauty 
of the Scottish, Irish, Welsh, and even some of the old English airs. She 
then named many compositions of our best modern composers, Bishop, Bar- 
nett, Lee, Horn, &c., declaring her belief that if she were to produce one 
of Bishop or Horn’s ballads as the works of a Signor Vescovo, or Cuerno, 
thus Italianising and Espagnolising their names, they would faire furore. 
In the midst of this discussion she volunteered a new Spanish song, com- 
posed, as she said, by a Don Chocarreria. She commenced—the greatest 
attention prevailed ; she touched the notes lightly, introducing variations on 
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repeating the symphony, and with a serious feeling, though a slight smile 
might be traced on her lips, began :— 


‘ Maria trayga un caldero 
De aqua, Llama levanté 

Maria pon tu caldero 
Ayamos nuestro te.’ 


She finished—the plaudits resounded, and the air was quoted as a further 
example how far superior foreign talent was to English. Malibran assented 
to the justness of their remarks, and agreed to yield still more to their argu- 
ment if the same air, sung adagio, should be found equally beautiful when 
played presto. The parties were agreed ; when, to their positive consterna- 
tion of all present, and very much to the diversion of Malibran herself, the 
Spanish melody which she had so divinely sung, was, on being played 
quick, instantly recognised as a popular English nursery song, by no means 
of the highest class. Shall we shock our readers when we remind them 
that 
‘Maria trayga un caldero,’ 
means literally, ‘ Molly, put the kettle on.’ ”’ 





Art. VIII.—Les Prisonniers d’ Abd-el-Kadir, ou Cing Mois de Captivité 
chez les Arabes. Par M. A. De France, Euseigne de Vaisseau. 2 
vols. 12mo. Bruxelles edit: Meline, Cans, et Cie. 


Tue author of these volumes thus opens his first chapter, which is 
introductory ; and, we think, that our readers will agree with us in 
pronouncing the style of M. de France to possess all the character- 
istic laconicism and bluntness of a sailor :— 


‘In writing the history of my captivity amongst the Arabs, I do not pre- 
tend to compose a literary work; I am a sailor, and not a man of letters. 
Therefore, do not seek in this book for that which I have not been able to 
introduce into it, such as elegance of style,’ harmony of periods, skilful 
descriptions of matters, and brilliant colourings. I have suffered—I have 
seen—and I have observed ;— from these sensations is formed my book: 
and these are all the claims which I possess upon the attention of the reader.” 


Having thus entertained the reader with a brief 70 Acfopeva, in 
the same style as the extract just quoted, the young midshipman 
proceeds to inform him that the brig Loiret was stationed, in 1836, 
at the port of Arzev, between Algiers and Oran. M. de France 
was an officer on board of this brig, which was commanded by M. 
Roland de Chabert. The life, led by the crew, on that desart coast, 
was monotonous in the extreme; and if ever a small party ven- 
tured to land, troops of Arabs speedily made their appearance in 
the vicinity, and frequently attempted to take prisoners those who 
were imprudent enough to wander far away from the sea-shore, or 
from the main body of their companions. In several coups de main 
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of this kind which the Arabs had attempted, they had been repulsed 


with considerable loss. 

On the 11th of August, 1836, the crew had been duly exercised: 
at the guns, when orders were issued for forty persons of the crew 
to proceed on the ensuing morning to reconnditre a spring situated 
at a distance of two leagues from the French advanced posts. M. 
de France was designated as one of the expedition. 

On the 12th, at four o’clock in the morning, M. Roland de Cha- 
bert, the (Captain), M. Clinchard (the surgeon), M. Bravais, and 
young De France, accompanied by forty men of the crew, all well 
armed, landed on the quay of Arzev, where they were met by the 
commandant of the place. This officer informed them that Gene- 
ral Letang had despatched orders to the effect that they were to 
suspend the expedition, until he should have sent fresh reinforce- 
ments. The officers accordingly determined to amuse themselves 
by seeking the cannon balls which had been fired on the shore dur- 
ing the exercise of the preceding day; and M. de Reveroni, the 
commandant of Arzev, declared that there was not the slightest dan- 
ger in passing beyond the advanced posts, provided the officers kept 
pretty well together in a body. 

The officers accordingly took leave of M. de Reveroni, and 
advanced towards the plain. When they had reached a certain dis- 
tance from the advanced posts, they stationed a portion of the men 
on a rising ground, in order to avoid any surprise on the part of the 
Arabs; and then M. de France and his brother officers commenced 
their occupation of looking for the cannon-balls, and calculating the 
bearing of the ship’s guns. The young midshipman was only at 
double the distance of a musket-shot from the remainder of the 
party, and in the society of the captain, the surgeon, and two 
sailors, when he saw a partridge at a little distance. He pointed it 
out to Clinchard, and hastened in pursuit of it, with his musket 
ready to fire. 

Scarcely had De France advanced a few paces, when a horde of 
Arabs, issuing suddenly from the depths of a ravine, whence the 
were watching for a favourable opportunity to fall upon the advanced 
posts of the French and carry off the herd of oxen from the market 
of Arzev, fell upon the sailors, whom they surrounded. Three 
horsemen advanced towards De France exclaiming, Semi, Semi / 
‘* Friends—friends !” and those who followed them gave vent to 
the same cries. Trusting to the apparently amicable disposition of 
these Arabs, he turned towards the doctor to explain to him that 
there was no scope for alarm, when one of them made an attempt 
to snatch from him the musket which he held in his hands. Im- 
mediately comprehending the hostile intentions of these horsemen, 
De France levelled his musket at the Arab who had endeavoured 
to disarm him, and wounded him in the shoulder. The Arab suf- 
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fered his own musket to fall to the ground; and De France, stooping 
to pick it up, was immediately assailed by another of the enemy. 
Something touched his face, as he bent tcwards the ground, and he 
felt a cord suddenly surround his neck. He struggled to divest himself 
of the terrible noose, which the Arab use to capture prisoners in the 
heat of battle ; but his foe, having succeeded in fastening it round his 
neck, put spurs to his horse, and dragged the young man after him. 

De France vainly implored arespite and mercy. The Arab con- 
tinued to press forward his horse, and to draw the unfortunate mid- 
shipman through thickets and over sharp rocks at full gallop. This 
horrible punishment lasted for several minutes; but at length the 
horse was constrained to mount a somewhat steep hill, and De 
France succeeded in raising himself upon his legs. Astounded as 
he was by the suddenness of this strange captivity, and with his 
face and hands lacerated with the briars, he nevertheless contrived 
to seize the cord in such a manner as to loosen it for a short period. 
The Arab however perceived the momentary respite enjoyed by 
the Christian, and again he urged his steed forward at full gallop. 

When the Arabs fancied that they had placed a sufficient interval 
between themselves and the French sailors, they stopped beneath 
a palm-tree, with the intention of putting their prisoner to death. 
They accordingly bound his hands behind his back. took off the 
cord from his neck, and tied him to the palm-tree. The young man 
threw himself upon the ground, and resigned himself to his fate. 
He well knew that the prisoners of the Arabs were generally put 
to death, and that he must bid adieu to this life. Still the reminis- 
cences of his family—of a sister whom he tenderly loved—flashed 
across his imagination ; and he felt that it was hard to die. 

Inthe meantime the Arabs disputed amongst themselves the honour 
of cutting off his head. In the course of a few moments, another 
Arab galloped up to the spot, and cast towards De France the head of 
one of the French sailors, whom he had also captured and slain. A 
second arrival saved the life of De France,—that existence which 
seemed so dreadfully menaced by the sanguinary disposition of the 
Arabs, and the presage of the bloody head. This new arrival was 
that of Adda, one of Abd-el-Kadir’s spies, who had frequently expe- 
rienced the most hospitable treatment at the hands of the French 
during some of his visits to Arzev. 

‘‘Do not kill him,” said Adda; “he is an officer! Abd-el- 
Kadir will give much more for his person than for his head, and will 
soon replace the three horses which we have lost, if we only present 
him this trophy living.” 

This advice was listened to; and De France was led away 
prisoner to Old Arzev, which is a small town situate upon a hill at 
a little distance from the sea-shore. The following dialogue (which 
arose relative to the head of the French mariner) is characteristic of 
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the courage of a Frenchman even in the midst of the most threat- 
ening dangers,—a courage which might on occasions be seasonably 
tempered by the sentiment of prudence :— 


Dog of a Christian! you shall carry this head yourself!’ said one of 
the Arabs. 

*** No—TI will not carry it.’ 

‘‘* You shall carry it,’ repeated the Arabs, striking me with their heavy 
sticks. 

“* You shall kill me sooner,’ said I; ‘I will not carry it. I am already 
too much disgusted with life to seek for anything: I will not stir another 
step. Kill me!’” 


Adda however stepped forward to rescue the young man from the 
ferocious Mussulmans. At length, after a tedious journey, the 
Arabs uttered cries of joy ; and the Christian prisoner perceived that 
he had reached the encampment of Abd-el-Kadir, which was in 
the environs of Kaaler. The camp was situate in a wood of fig- 
trees, on the road from Mustaganen to Mascara. The moment the 
party reached the first tent, the prisoner was surrounded by men, 
women, and children, who filled the air with their confused clamours. 

** Dog of a Christian!’ exclaimed one. 

‘¢ Son of a dog!” said another. 

‘‘ Cut off his head ?” roared a third. 

And all these menaces and this abuse were intermingled with 
blows of thick sticks, and a thousand other indignities to which De 
France was compelled to submit. The tchaouschs (De France 
writes the word chaous : we however prefer the orthography of the 
learned Von Hammer) soon released the young prisoner from these 
insults, and condacted him to the tent of Abd-el-Kadir, who imme- 
diately addressed him in words of kindness. The Arab chieftain 
then conducted De France into another tent, where the hunger and 
thirst of the latter were speedily assuaged by the viands set before 
him by the generosity of the former. 

The following description of Abd-el-Kadir’s tent, cannot fail to 
interest the reader :— 


“This tent is the most magnificent of the whole encampment; it is thirty 
feet wide, and eleven in height. It is lined inside with cloths of various 
colours, on which are embroidered yellow crescents and Arabesques. A 
woollen curtain, called a haick, separates the tent into two parts. In the 
further portion, which is the smaller, is a mattrass destined for the siesta 
and couch of the Sultan. A little door, which opens behind, serves as a 
means of ingress and egress for the business of the tent, and for those 
slaves who are especially attached to the person of Abd-el-Kadir. It is by 
this door that the Sultan issues from his own dwelling, when he is anxious 
to avoid public observation. * * * In one of the corners of the tent 


four banners are rolled up on the ground. These are borne by horsemen 
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before Abd~-el-Kadir, during a march, and are made of the finest silk. The 
first which belongs to the cavalry, is red: the second, which is the banner 
of the infantry, has a yellow stripe between two stripes of sky-blue; the 
third is white and green; and the fourth is red and yellow. On the Fri- 
day, which is a day of rest for the Arabs, these banners are spread out in 
front of the Sultan’s tent. 

“‘ Thirty black slaves, who form the private guard of Abd-el-Kadir, sur- 
round his tent. They are never relieved, and have no other bed than the 
earth. A vast number of tschaouschs keep watch in the vicinity of the tent, 
awaiting the orders of their master. 

“‘In the interior of the tent is an elevated stool, covered with red silk, 
and which Abd-el-Kadir uses to aid him when he mounts his horse. In 
another part of the tent there is also a little mattrass, covered with a carpet, 
This is Abd-el-Kadir’s sofa, near which are four boxes, containing his 
money and his garments. A carpet, for the accommodation of strangers to 
sit upon, is spread upon the ground. * * * Let me now speak of 


Abd-el-Kadir himself.” 


M. de France thought that he was about to become the slave of 
a barbarian who was always ready to cut off heads—a tiger thirsty 
after human blood—a demon—a monster. But he was agreeably 
disappointed :— 


“* Abd-el-Kadir is about thirty years of age. He is short in stature, 
being not five feet six inches in height. His long countenance is exces- 
sively pale; his large black eyes are soft and benevolent; his mouth 
is small and gracious; and his nose aquiline. His beard is bright, but 
very black. He wears a slight mustachio which gives a certain befitting 
military air to his benevolent features. * * * His hands are small to a fault, 
—so are his feet; and of the latter he takes care to an extent amounting to 
coquetry. He is invariably washing them, and while he converses with 
those about him or who visit him, he holds his toes in his hands; and 
when this posture fatigues him, he pares his toe-nails with a knife which 
he has always near him. 

‘* He affects an extreme simplicity in his mode of dressing himself. 

** He never wears any gold or embroidery upon his woollen mantle. * * * 
His feet are naked in large slippers. His head is shaven; and his head- 
dress is composed of two or three Greek caps, put one within the other, and 
over which he draws the hood of his cloak.” 


The Sultan ordered De France to seat himself, with a smile full 
of kindness, and then addressed him in the Arabic tongue, although 
he be a little acquainted with the French language. The name of 
Abd-el-Kadir is only the baptismal name; the entire name of the 
Sultan is Sidi-l'-Hadj-Abd-el-Kadir-Muhidin; he is called a saint 
because he has performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. Let us how- 
ever lay before our readers a portion of the conversation which en- 
sued between the Sultan of the desart, and his young prisoner, 
whose courage was totally re-assured by the kind reception he had 
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experienced at the hands of this monarch. The Emir’s first ques- 
tion was as follows :— 


««« Where were you taken ?’ 

“ * At Arzev.’ 

**¢ What is your name ?’ 

« ¢ De France.’ 

© ¢ Ah! you are a Frenchman!’ 

« ¢ Yes—JIama Frenchman. But I did not intend to imply my nation: 
I meant to say that my name is France.’ 

© * Yes—French ?’ 

“* * No—France; as if you, for example, were called Mascara, Algiers, 
Oran, or Mohammed Ali Abd-el-Kadir.’ 

** « France ?” 

aed ty 

** ¢ What is your rank ?’ 

** € Midshipman.’ 

** * Captain ?’ 

** * No—midshipman.’ 

“ * They told me you were a captain. Ixplain to me what you were on 
board your ship ?’ 

*€* On board my ship there is a captain, then lieutenants, and then the 
midshipmen. I am one of the midshipmen; and after us, come the master, 
the quarter-master, the sailors, the recruits, and the cabin-boys. The last 
are mere children.’ 

“<T understand. You were of a third rank on board of your ship ?’ 

ated 

*¢* Fear nothing. So long as you are with me, no one shall harm you.’ ” 


Abd-el-Kadir then asked a number of questions relative to the 
French generals who had commanded in Africa, and enquired 
what had become of each. He then said, with considerable kind- 
ness of manner,— 


“ ¢ Do you require anything more to-day 2” 

“ ¢T am almost naked,’ was my reply. ‘Order clothes to be given to 
me.’ 

** Abd-el-Kadir immediately issued the necessary instructions, and I was 
conducted to the magazine of provisions, where I was provided with gar- 
ments of the Arab fashion.” 


At the encampment of Abd-el-Kadir De France meets a French 
prisoner of the name of Meurice, and whom he had formerly met at 


Algiers. ‘The following interesting dialogue takes place between 
them :— 


“** Tell me, Meurice, is this the Sultan’s encampment—his entire encamp- 
ment ?’ 
** Yes." 
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*** What acamp! Good God-—what tattered tents! what soldiers! what 
beggars in rags! What is the amount of Abd-el-Kadir’s forces ?’ 

*** There are in the camp two hundred and fifty cavalry, and five hun- 
dred infantry, attired, fed, and paid, at his expense. The Kaliphat, or 
commander in chief, is encamped with a similar number in the vicinity of 
Tlemsen. It is with this handful of men that the Sultan leads all the sur- 
rounding tribes to battle. The Arabs, as you see, place all their cavalry in 
the interior of the camp; the infantry surround and protect it.’ 

*** The tent, in which we now are, is as large as that of Abd-el-Kadir, 
but not near so fine. What is the use of it?’ 

** “It serves as a general magazine for the provisions and ammunition of 
Abd-el-Kadir. That which you see there, is the Sultan’s Kitchen; it also 
contains the barley for the food of the troops. There is a third, which is 
used for the weapons, the oil, and the butter-stores.’ 

*** Who is the chief of our tent ?’ 

*** A negro named Ben Faka.’ 

* * * - # * 

***¢ He is the Minister of Commerce, then ?’ 

** * Exactly.’ 

** * And the names of the others ?’ 

*** Ben-Abut, Abd-el-Kadir’s ancient preceptor. He possesses the entire 
confidence of the Sultan. He protects the tent and the treasury when his 
master proceeds to battle. He is the Minister of Finance.’ ”’ 


Meurice then related his history to his fellow-countryman and 
companion in misfortune. It appeared that M. Meurice had left 
Paris, accompanied by his young and beautiful wife, to settle in Al- 
giers, where he exercised the profession of a land-surveyor. He 
soon acquired considerable practice, and the amiability of his wife 
robbed his exile from his native land of many a bitter pang. On 
the 25th of April, 1836, Meurice accompanied some friends 
(amongst whom was a young lady of the name of D*¥****#**) toa 
small estate in the vicinity of Mitidja. The Arabs attacked them, 
murdered the young lady in the most horrible manner, because she 
would not abandon herself to their desires, and conducted Meurice 
into slavery. Meurice was taken to the camp of Abd-el-Kadir, 
whose French secretary he became ; and the Sultan allowed him to 
write to his wife and receive letters from her in reply. He had 
been fourteen days in Abd-el-Kadir’s power when he encountered 
De France in the manner above mentioned. 

In the course of a few days De France himself requested permis- 
sion to write to Algiers and Oran. He was accordingly conducted 
into the presence of Abd-el-Kadir, who presented him with his pen 
(a common reed), a piece of paper as large as his hand, and an ink- 
standish. De France wrote a letter to Admiral Dufresne and 
another to General Rapatel ; and Abd-el-Kadir promised to forward 
them to their respective addresses. But a foot-note, appended tothe 
paragraph which details these particulars, assures us that, on subse- 
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quent enquiry, De I’rance found that the epistles had never been sent 
to those to whom they were addressed. 

One morning the two prisoners were informed that the camp was 
about to be raised. ‘Thedrums beat as a signal for the departure of 
the infantry; and a second roll of the drums put the mules and 
camels, laden with the baggage, in motion. Abd-el-Kadir, who, like 
all Arab chiefs, on the occasion of a breaking up of an encamp- 
ment, had been at prayers ever since three o’clock in the morning, 
did not leave his own tent until all the others were struck. Abd-el- 
Kadir then mounted his favourite black horse ; and De France says 
that he is the best horseman he ever saw amongst the Arabs. 

The moment the Sultan was mounted, the chiefs gave the signal 
for departure. The nine musicians on horseback opened the 
march ; after them came eight Arabs carrying long muskets in 
cases of red cloth. When De France asked to be allowed to inspect 
these weapons, he was informed that “a dog of a Chnistian could 
not glance at the weapons of the Sultan.” 

Those eight Arabs were followed by the four cavaliers who bore 
the four banners already described. After them, in the centre of a 
line of cavalry, advanced Abd-el-Kadir himself, attended by his 
thirty negroes ; and the march was closed by the remainder of the 
cavalry, trotting along without order or discipline. ‘he Arabs 
never commence their march until the sun begins to shine in the 
morning. Soreckless are they of anything in the shape of military 
order, that when an Arab horse-soldier or foot-soldier espies a fruit- 
tree in the neighbourhood, he does not hesitate to leave the ranks, 
and despoil the branches of the fruit which he covets. 

Two mules, thinner and more miserable than the thinnest and 
most miserable hackney-coach horses in Paris or London, dragged 
the solitary piece of cannon which formed Abd-el-Kadir's ‘ park 
of artillery.” Ben Faka designated the site of the new encamp- 
ment, which was on the plains of Musthaganen, at a distance of 
four leagues from E]-Kaaba. 

It has been said that Abd-el-Kadir derived no succour, either of 
money, powder, or provisions, from the Emperor of Morocco; but 
this statement is refuted by M. de France, who saw several convoys 
of arms and ammunition, biscuits and clothes arrive from that prince 
at Abd-el-Kadir’s camp. 

The Sultan was invariably kind and generous to De France, and 
an appeal to him against the cruelty of the Arabs was never made 
in vain. The following account of a young negress may not prove 
uninteresting to the reader :— 


‘* Amongst the prisoners destined to be sold, and who had been placed in 
our tent, was a young negress of about fourteen years of age. She was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ; her large black eyes were soft and melting ; her lips were 
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as red as the coral; and (although the simile be an old one, I do not hesi- 
tate to use it, inasmuch as I am not aware of any more appropriate,) her 
teeth resembled pearls carefully set in the handle of a yatagan. Her legs 
were exquisitely modelled, and her feet smaller than those of a Spaniard. 
All the proportions of her form were admirably delineated. She had doubt- 
less belonged to an opulent family, as everything about her announced 
health, cleanliness, and order. Her first masters had probably destined her 
to become the slave of some Bey or Emir: and her life, which was so mi- 
serable at that moment, might one day become brilliant and happy.” 


This poor slave was sold for about fifty-six pounds (speaking in 
English money) to a Garabas chief. We shall now lay before 
the reader Abd-el-Kadir’s own opinion of the French conquests 
in Africa :— 


*** The Christians are fools, devoid of all sense,’ said he. ‘They are 
anxious of making themselves masters of a country which does not belong 
to them, and to drive away the Arab to whom these territories really pertain. 
If the Christians were victorious, whither should the Arab go? If you take 
our plains, our fields, our troops, our mountains, our tents, our horses, 
our women, and our camels, what will become of the lands in which you 
were born? Why should you abandon those lands to seek a country where 
you have nothing to do, and where Mahomet has placed his people? Does 
your Sultan know how to ride on horseback like Abd-el-Kadir? Is your 
Sultan so great and so illustrious as Abd-el-Kadir! Ye are dogs—and ye 
never pray to God! Even if you were to content yourselves with the coasts 
of Africa—if you were to confine your territorial occupations to Algiers, Bon, 
and Oran, I could endure you near me, as the sea does not belong to me, 
—I have no vessels. But you are anxious to have the plains and the cities 
of the interior : you even covet our mountains! Ye are madmen and fools! 
you will never conquer the Arab ; the foot of his horse is more light and far 
more sure than that of your war-steeds. You will die of the fever in our 
mountains; and to those christians, whom pestilence shall not have slain, my 
horsemen will send the winged balls of death. You see it is not we, but 
you, who are fools and madmen !’ 

‘* T made no answer to this pompous apostrophe, but continued to inspect 
the labours of the soldiers on the ramparts, &c.” 


It appears that Abd-el-Kadir was an excellent husband for a 
Mussulman :— 


‘‘ The tent of Abd-el-Kadir’s wife is black, and is formed of the hair of 
camels. Abd-el-Kadir is, they say, a very affectionate husband ; and this 
statement is ratified by his conduct, for he has not a single concubine. His 
wife is exceedingly beautiful: her figure is slight, but well proportioned, 
and is admirably delineated beneath the folds of the haik which a woollen 
cord confines round her waist ; and thus is she essentially distinguished from 
other Arab females ; for, in general, the Arabs love fat and large women ; 
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but Abd-el-Kadir has a different taste. His numerous absences, of two or 
three months at a time, by no means diminished his tenderness and affection 
towards his wife. When we were on the borders of Onet-Mina, he invari- 
ably sent his wife baskets of butter or honey, and the choicest and most 
succulent provisions he could procure. 

‘She has presented him with a daughter; and it has been said that she 
was delivered of a boy on the same day when the French entered Mascara. 
I do not however attach any faith to this report; as I should have been 
informed of the circumstance, if Abd-el-Kadir had really possessed a son.” 


After a long captivity, the young midshipman was ransomed, 
and allowed to return to Algiers. Meurice had died at Mascara of 
a malady brought on by the cold of the nights, during which he and 
his fellow-prisoner had frequently been compelled to sleep in the 
open air. We shall conclude this article with a portrait of Abd-el- 
Kadir, composed from the various hints and descriptions given by 
M. de I’rance in the course of this entertaining work ; and in ac- 
complishing a task which costs some trouble, and occupies a consi- 
derable portion of our time, we are merely influenced by the hope of 
rectifying the various erroneous opinions now extant relative to the 
Arab chief, and to refute the exaggerated judgments pronounged 
upon him by those who are really incompetent to decide a matter of 
such importance. 

Abd-el-Kadir sprung from an Arab race, and belongs to the tribe 
of Hachim. ‘This tribe dwells to the south of Mascara, and is one 
of the wealthiest and most considerable throughout the whole 
territory. A portion of the plain, a garden, and a place of religi- 
ous worship, belong by right to Abd-el-Kadir. His three brothers, 
the youngest of whom is only ten years old, and his wife, inhabit 
this district. The Sultan is still quite young, and his uncle dis- 
putes and contests his authority. Nevertheless, in spite of his 
youth, the embarrassments which he experiences in consequence of 
the rebellion of his uncle, and the disasters which the French have 
entailed upon him, Abd-el-Kadir has established his power amongst 
the Arabs upon very solid foundations. 

The Sultan gave the highest proofs of courage in the first en- 
counters which he had with the I’rench troops ; but he subsequently 
maintained himself at a distance of about half a league from the 
combat. In spite of this inactivity, which is doubtless only the 
effect of prudence, the Arabs do not suspect his valour. 

He has well understood that he is the only man who is capable of 
rallying the tribes which have been alarmed and dispersed by the 
terror of French armies. He has set himself up asthe banner around 
which the Arab nation should range itself, to protect its rights, 
not from destruction, as he imagines, but from the modifications 
which would be introduced amougst them by the conquerors of 


Algiers. 
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In order to accomplish this work of resistance, to unite the Arabs 
together, and to defend and dispute, foot to foot, the territories 
which he is desirous of submitting to his domination after the 
anticipated defeat of the European invaders, Abd-el-Kadir requires 
powerful resources and vast armies. But he has neither. 

His treasury is exhausted. ‘Those tribes, which consent to pay 
the imposts to him, forward their money very irregularly and after 
a considerable quantity of menace and intimidation on the part of 
their feudal lord. His pecuniary resources are altogether ineffectual 
to the vastness of his schemes. His magazines do not contain 
either guns, sabres, or powder, sufficient to supply histroops. His 
cavalry is partially without horses, for the French soldiers have 
slain as many of those noble animals as they have of their riders 
during their wars of invasion. From time to time Morocco sends 
convoys of provisions, arms, and ammunition ; but these succours 
are trivial when compared with the immense expenses incurred by 
a permanent state of warfare. 

In order to counteract the evil effects of the paucity of his 
means, Abd-el-Kadir turns to advantage those qualities with which 
heaven has endowed him. His address, his religious devotion, his 
powers of strategy, and the faculties of his invention, are the only 
moral arms which the Sultan turns against the enemy ; and he 
excites the courage of his followers by persuading them that the 
war is a crusade formed with the design of repulsing the enemies of 
Mohammed and of the true believers. 

Abd-el-Kadir is simple in his attire and in his mode of life, 
austere in his manners, rigid in his devotion, artful in his negotia- 
tions, noble and proud on horseback, just, inexorable when he has 
pronounced a decree, the declared enemy of Christians, living a 
wandering life like-the early pastoral people from which these tribes 
sprung, and inducing the Arab to follow him to acombat for which 
he so cunningly arouses their courage by flattering their instincts 
and their appetites. 

‘Thus, when the serried ranks of the best disciplined and bravest 
troops in the world debouched upon the plains beneath their tri- 
coloured banner, Abd-el-Kadir, with his fifteen hundred paid war- 
riors, and followed by tribes of Arabs amounting to fifteen or 
twenty thousand volunteers, precipitated himself from the height of 
the mountains, and seized the most favourable opportunities to fall 
upon the rear of the enemy. When this coup de main was once 
executed with an impetuosity equal to its audacity, the Arabs 
regained once more their almost inaccessible defiles, and awaited a 
favourable occasion for a new attack. 

If the Sultan be poor, his troops do not require money: if the 
Sultan have no provisions, his troops live upon the flour made from 
acorns ; and if the season be severe, men and beasts both endure 
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the severest privations. Thus the Arab barbarian resists the 
reiterated attacks of the civilized Frenchman, by his frugality, his 
audacity, and especially by his flight, which it is impossible to 
foresee or to prevent. 

The Arab is not to be captured. The Sultan comprehends this 
advantage; and this is the chief motive which induces him to con- 
tinue the war. Ifthe French be anxious to conquer the Arab—to 
overtake and annihilate him—they must use imposing forces and 
immense bodies of cavalry, and must not accord any truce or repose 
to the enemy. The Arabs must be harassed without ceasing; 
and as soon as one expedition returns, another should be set on 
foot. 

This is not a war of extermination ; it is a powerful and despe- 
rate struggle, which should lead to a complete submission. ‘The 
Arabs are now fatigued of this war; and, at the first news of a 
peace or of the probability of one, they give themselves up to all 
the rejoicings which bear ample testimony to their desire to ob- 
tain it. 

The Sultan Abd-el-Kadir can speak both French and Italian; 
but his mind is not cultivated as.it has been represented. He is 
indeed an ignorant man ; he is deeply versed in the Koran ; but 
he has never studied either letters, philosophy, or the sciences. 
He was only eight years of age when he accomplished the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca; and thus the only advantage he derives from this 
circumstance, is the sanctity with which it invests his character. 
When a French prisoner spoke to him relative to the government, 
the Chamber of Peers and Deputies, and the various institutions of 
France, Abd-el-Kadir did not understand one word of these sub- 
jects ; nor could he be made to comprehend the march of the 
French adminstrative machine. He saw everything through the 
telescope of his own despotism. 

He is nevertheless kind, generous, and possesses qualities the 
excellence of which is remarkable when compared with the dispo- 
sitions of the individuals who surround him. 

He never proceeded to Oran during the peace, for fear of com- 
promising his sanctity amongst the Arabs. Milhed-ben-Hurrab, 
the commandant of his cavalry, is his intimate friend ; and he it is 
who is despatched to the French head-quarters to treat for peace. 
The Sultan does not preach a war of death against the French : 
he merely demands prisoners. He invariably has recourse to the 
expedient of spreading false rumours amongst his troops, when he 
sees that their courage droops. ‘Thus, on one occasion, he took 
advantage of the receipt from the Emperor of Morocco of tidings 
stating the demise of Charles X., to publish the joyful report that 
“the king of France was dead, that an insurrection had broken 
out in that country, and that the invaders were about to be recalled 
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from Algiers.” The whole encampment placed implicit belief in 
this news—Louis Philippe was supposed to be no more; and the 
Arabs for some time gave themselves up to the joy contingent to 
these happy tidings. 

He bribes the Arab couriers, employed to carry despatches from 
one general to another, to take the letters in the first instance to 
him. He opens the documents with the utmost care, obtains a full 
insight into the plans of his enemies, re-seals the letters, and sends 
them on to their destination. His spies are everywhere to be met 
with, in the French towns and camps in Africa. It is therefore 
difficult to struggle against an enemy who has so many advantages 
on his side; but it is more difficult still for him to combat against 
European combination and tactics. 

The author of the work under notice has thus enabled us to lay 
a tolerably satisfactory picture of Abd-el-Kadir and his resources 
before the reader. He concludes with a chapter which we regret 
we cannot wholly translate. Every word is calculated to instruct or 
amuse. It treats of the Arabs, their manners, customs, usages, 
and dispositions,—of Arabian women, their lives, their condition, 
their diseases,—of Arab hospitality, the Arab’s horse and the 
camel, the mule and the ass, the ox, the sheep, and his goats,— 
Arabian agriculture, and the climate of those countries. This 
chapter contains a crowd of observations which M. de France could 
not introduce into the body of his work. ‘The man of deeds re- 
counts that which he has seen and heard, and rather leaves his 
work incomplete, than finishes it with a chapter of theories and 
phantasmagoric hypotheses. So thought M. de France; and thus, 
with the exception of this one chapter, we have a work of detail of 
incidents and adventures, or of descriptions, uninterrupted by ridi- 
culous speculations or citations of antiquarian opinion relative to the 
primitive condition of the Arabs. Instruction is tolerably well dis- 
seminated abroad at this epoch, and is no longer exclusive as it was 
wont to be. Wherefore, then, is it necessary to investigate the 
annals of the Romans, and to present to the nineteenth century, as 
models for example, the experience and the systems which the peo- 
ple of antiquity put into practice in their distant excursions, and in 
the regime of their colonies? We are certainly far from contesting 
the power of the Roman empire, and are even willing to quote the 
famous reflection of Virgil,— 


‘“‘ Tanta molis erat Romanam condere gentem ;” 


but we think that during nineteen centuries, the societies which 
have by degrees succeeded the Roman empire have accomplished 
immense progress in all directions, and all paths opened to human 
activity, and that they should find, in their own virtuality, sufficient 
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wisdom, force, and power to accomplish worthily the immense 
designs which they have undertaken, and to carry them to a good 
termination. When a single nation reigned over the earth, when 
its voice commanded the universe, and when its sword proclaimed 
its undisputed sway, the human race was feeble. Education, the 
liberation of slaves, and the doctrines of religion had not then 
taught man all his real dignity, and it was easy to govern him. 
Times are now changed. Ancient Rome, with its senate, its con- 
suls, its generals, sleeps the slumber of death: the savage and rude 
ancestors of the French digged its grave, and carried that colossus 
sovereign of the old world to the tomb; and, when they had thus 
affixed their victorious seals upon the coffin of the ancient and de- 
crepit monarch of the universe, they raised the glories of their fami- 
lies and their God in those countries where Rome had so long exer- 
cised its despotic authority ! 

We must take our leave of the two volumes before us with regret, 
—but that regret exists only in the fact that we are unable to intro- 
duce M. de France more intimately to our readers, or rather our 
readers to him. He writes without affectation, and, although a 
sailor, is a man of considerable literary acquirements. He is a 
keen observer, and reasons without prejudice or partiality upon the 
condition of his country’s enemies. He has produced a most valu- 
able book ; and now that the sufferings of his captivity are past, is 
doubtless glad that he has seen and experienced so much. ‘To 
those who feel interested in the war which the French are waging 
against Abd-el-Kadir in Africa, these volumes will prove an invalu- 
able source of instruction and amusement. 





Art. IX.—Esquisse Morale et Politique des Etats Unis de l Amerique du 
Nord. Par Acnitte Murat. 1 vol. pp. 389. Deuxiéme edit. Paris : 
Crochard. 


So much has been written upon the United States that any new 
work on the same subject strikes us in the first instance to be a 
mere copy or plagiarism of anterior productions. We have perused 
the volumes of Mrs. Trollope and Mr. Abdy—the Journal of Mrs. 
Butler (Fanny Kemble)—and are more valuable compositions of 
De Tocqueville and Michel Chevalier; and we are decidedly of 
opinion that the French are more competent to treat upon the 
Americans than the English. The French lay aside all prejudices, 
whether national or sectarian—political or religious, when the 

glance at the Americans; but the English write with all their pre- 
judices, their jealousies, and their envies, and this hatred is the 
more apparent, because it is unnatural. It resembles the hatred 
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professed by a mother towards her own son, because that son suc- 
ceeded in overturning her nefarious projects, and excites both con- 
tempt and disgust in those who contemplate the progress of that evil 
sentiment. The French understand the Americans better than any 
other nation; for from the first moment of the declaration of Ame- 
rican independence, France began to study the United States with 
the most profound attention. She even, in the midst of her own 
troubles, felt interested in the man who contributed so much towards 
the success of the American arms against the mother country ; and 
Thomas Paine became elected a Member for Calais to the National 
Convention. From that period France has unceasingly proceeded in 
this study of initiation; and, as we before observed, she has pro- 
duced the best works upon the subject. 

The Esquisse before us emanates from the pen of a Frenchman, 
domiciled in the United States. Heis an Honorary Colonel in the 
Belgian Army, and was Prince Royal of the Two Sicilies. Ina 
word, the work now under notice was written by the son of one of 
Napoleon’s bravest and greatest generals,—the son of that Murat 
who became Duke of Berg in consequence of the victory obtained 
at Austerlitz, and who was afterwards created King of Naples. The 
LEsquisse consists of a series of letters addressed to Count Thibeau- 
deau, by whose advice the ci-devant prince committed his senti- 
ments relative to the Americans to paper. The political bias of 
the illustrious author will be gathered from the ensuing extract 
from the introduction :— 


** In Europe a different condition of things exists. The Europeans are 
desirous of exercising their right of government over everything. Every- 
thing becomes a matter of government as well as a matter of taxation. 
Whether it be the Republic or the Bourbons that caused me to be watched 
by the police, that command my letters to be broken open, investigate the 
nature of the journals that are forwarded to me, or require that I should 
take a passport wherever I am desirous of exercising my natural rights of 
locomotion,—where I pray you, is the difference ? What have I gained by 
a republic; if it be as tyranical, as dear, and as suspicious as a monarchy ? 
What does it matter to me whether the aristocracy be old or new, so long 
as there is one? What interest have I in a change of the members of the 
government, when my voice has as little influence with the new ministers as 
it had with those who were the late holders of the reins of power ? Of what 
use is it to me to have a vote when its influence is neutralized by others 
purchased or acquired by intimidation? It is against all these things that I 
should like to see a revolution commenced ; and it will then be time, with 
calmness and patience, to discuss the eligibility of any particular form of 
government. ‘This is only of a secondary importance. There was a time, 
immediately after the revolution of July in France, when I considered this 
object as good as accomplished. Lafayette understands republican institu- 
tions, just as I understand them, on the American principles. He had pro- 
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claimed their existence: he had announced the commencement of the best 


of republics. I thought that all political police was about to be destroyed, 
&c.” 


Mr. Murat believed that the revolution of July 1830, was to 
transform France into a veritable El Dorado, and he forthwith 
hastened to visit his native land, to witness and to partake of the 
advantages arising from these wondrous changes. But he was dis- 
appointed,—“ and it was to end in so insignificant a manner, that 
the world was shaken to its foundations.” Now, from his ve 
acquaintance with American affairs, M. Murat ought to know that 
no European nation is as yet adapted to receive republican insti- 
tutions,—that the Americans attach themselves to that system of 
government because their origin knew no aristocracy,—and that the 
bourgeoisie of France, which is the most powerful body of the whole 
nation, entertains principles essentially opposed to purely democratic 
institutions. But enough of the political portions of this work :— 
let us glance at its entertaining features ; and, in our own language, 
let us seek to interest our readers with a species of statistical and 
geographical sketch of the progress of American greatness. Three 
quarters of a century have not elapsed since thirteen western colo- 
nies of Great Britain took up arms, and achieved their independence. 
It was a great work commenced ona great principle, the importance 
of which none but a highly enlightened people could have conceived. 
The emancipated colonies, after some years of existence as separate 
though confederated states, coalesced into a single nation, which 
immediately entered upon a most brilliant career. But while all her 
energies seemed absorbed in raising her commerce to be the second 
in the world, a process—to Europe an invisible one—was going on 
within her, which has led to most startling results. A passion for 
emigration got hold of the eastern states; the Yankee took to the 
woods, as the apprentice in England takes to the sea; a love of 
adventure, a capricious industry preferring its own method of toil, 
the surly self-consequence of being responsible to no one for his 
pursuits, each of these was sufficient to induce him to shoulder his 
axe. Off he went, and cleared himself a home in the forest, until 
the sounds of approaching footsteps sent him deeper into the wilds ; 
thus he proceeded, creaming off the fertility of successive spots, and 
abandoning them to some new adventurer less intrepid than him- 
self. Like the birds that are said to be constantly skimming the 
surface of the Bosphorus, and are never known to rest upon it—the 
French have given them the name of ames damnées—these men are 
ever on the move; and in this sense at least, if in no other, they 
may be styled the ames damnées of civilization. But a less restless 
race is always on their track, ready to profit by their impatient toil. 
It is this double and simultaneous action, this commercial enter- 
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prise without, and this colonizing enterprise within, which furnishes 
one of the most interesting features of the American career, 
Already, itis found expedient ‘‘ to check (we quote from No. Lxx. 
of the North American Review) emigration from the settled to the 
unsettled parts, and to substitute the cultivation of the arts of social 
life, its tastes, its manners, and habits, for those of the roving emi- 
grant, or solitary settler in the wilderness.” Already! Now, it 
was naturally to be expected, that with the “rage for commerce,” 
which Dr. Price, writing to Arthur Lee, in 1787, ascribes to the 
Americans, that their Atlantic border would soon be fringed with a 
dense and rapidly increasing population, and that a certain portion 
of in-lying territory would be cultivated for the supply of the vast 
produce which their wants and an extensive commerce would require. 
But that while this résult is rapidly accomplishing, this very popu- 
lation, as if already oppressed by the luxuriance of numbers, should 
send its swarms of emigrants to the forest, net to be the pioneers of 
a laggard and remote improvement, the nuclei of future and slowly 
budding settlements, but the artificers of present villages, towns, 
and cities, the subduers of woods to the uses of societies, organised 
in their most efficient form, is a consequence that not only astonishes 
us, but proves that the dullest of all sciences, even that of statistics, 
is not devoid of its romance. Singular phenomenon of a people 
beginning its political existence with little more than three millions 
of inhabitants and 300,000 square miles of occupied territory, and 
in little more than half a century adding nearly nine millions to its 
population, and 500,000 square miles to its civil jurisdiction! But 
these results are too immense to be appreciated as a whole. Go 
into the forest, you will stumble upon a town in full activity, bee- 
like and busy—it has 10,000 inhabitants, and is—in its eleventh 

ear! Are you descending the Ohio, you will reach a town of 
30,000 inhabitants. ‘The streets and buildings are handsome,” 
says Hamilton, “and would be considered so in New York or 
Philadelphia.” ‘‘ It has eighteen churches,” writes Stuart, ‘ nume- 
rous cotton and woollen factories, steam saw-mills and machinery, 
and mechanics of all kinds. It has also an institution for general 
education, and a military college and a library, and a museum of 
natural history.” It is the largest city of the western states, and 
sa stands on ground which till lately was the extreme limit of cly ili- 
zation.” ‘It is full of pigs, and abominably bad manners,” says 
Mrs. Trollope, for it is Cincinnati we are speaking of as it stood in 
its thirtieth year! ‘This lively and sarcastic lady has been rather 
hard upon this young wood nymph,—this forest hoy den; but what 
a delightful book to those who know how much of it is true, and 
have not the fear of Europe before their eyes; and what a gem of 
a book to the future generations of Americans, who will greedily 
devour its grotesque record of their olden times. Such then is the 
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spontaneous growth of those cities of the woods. Poor Catherine of 
Russia! How would her spirit marvel could it behold such fairy 
scenes, this legerdemain, this ‘‘ hey presto, be gone!” of enterprise 
which bids the forest fall, and the city rise; she whose passion it 
was to lay the first stone of towns that were never to boast a second ; 
and to whom the Emperor Joseph so wittily alluded when he wrote 
from the Crimea, “ I have this day been assisting at a great work— 
laying the first stone of a great city, and the last.” How would the 
imperial lady envy the happy despot that could indulge such 
freaks ; and how would her wonder grow when she learnt they were 
not the products of an ukase, but mere sweat-drops from the brow 
of a young athlete, whose nurse was Freedom, and whose name is 
Industry. But there are greater marvels than these. It is now 
almost eighty years—peradventure, venerable reader, your own age 
may exceed this period by a decade—since a Virginian physician, 
“a man of enterprise and talent, passed the western frontier of his 
colony for the purpose of exploring. He advanced with a small 
party to a region to which the Indians had given the fearful name of 
“the Dark and Bloody ground,” and hearing that the Ohio was not 
far distant, set out in quest of it; but after floundering about for 
some time in a wrong direction, and undergoing the severest fatigue, 
he at length abandoned his project and returned. This wild dis- 
trict has now its population of nearly a million; its eighty-three 
counties with their 1100 schools; and what, we opine, is a greater 
marvel than all, its one county of Morgan, with its 893 children, and 
no school at all, its university and colleges, and its library fund of 
140,000 dollars a year; it has been a state since 1792, and rejoices 
in the name of Kentucky. Such is the magic worked by the axe of 
the Americans; such the continuous progress of the social stream 
now eddying into large masses, and now oozing in innumerable chan- 
nels into every corner of this gigantic country. But let us see what 
has been done on the north, and north western side of the inaccessible 
river, of the beautiful Ohio, Ja belle Riviere. Has its gentle wil- 
derness of prairies escaped the rough hug of industry? Let the 
territories of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, now raised to the 
dignity of states, reply. Here is the E] Dorado of the Union—the 
paradise of the prairies,—vast islands of verdure, of long rich grass 
entwined by brilliant and sweet flowers, girded by the forest and 
indented by it as the ocean by its shores. The second of these 
states will afford some idea of the natural advantages of this superb 
region. Covering an extent of 39,000 square miles,—it is the third 
state in point of territory,—it presents a vast undulating plain of 
the richest land in the world, not varying in its level above sixty 
feet, extending from the Mississippi to lake Michigan, and containing 
within its limits 4000 miles of ‘* boatable” waters, many beautiful 
lakes, and such perfect natural irrigation, that it is impossible to 
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settle at any point distant from water carriage. In this “ terres. 
trial Paradise,” as the French styled it, there was in 1830, a popu- 
lation of 170,000—the amount having trebled in ten years. Here 
too is a capital with the visionary name of Vandalia, which six years 
ago, when Stuart saw it, though only nine years old, had not merel 
houses and men, legislators, lawyers, and physicians, but two learned 
societies, an historical, and—God save the mark—an antiquarian ! 
Now we should as soon expect to hear of an agricultural society 
moored in the midst of the heart of the Great Desert. We wonder 
what this learned body considers a remote antiquity—doubtless the 
close of the last century ? The affair, we suspect, was only got up by 
way of novelty; for the almanac for 1835 does not notice it; it has 
therefore died—of old age perhaps! One other change, and for the 
present at least, we will close the pantomime. 

There is on the banks of the Ohio, a dingy-looking place, called 
Pittsburg. ‘‘ Itis inhabited,” says the celebrated Arthur Lee, in his 


journal without a date, “almost entirely by Scots and Irish, who live 


in paltry log-houses, and are as dirty as in the north of Ireland, or 
even Scotland. There isa great deal of small trade carried on; 
the goods being brought at a vast expense of forty-five shillings per 
ewt. from Philadelphia to Baltimore. . ... The place, I believe, 
will soon be very considerable.” Such is the prediction, and now 
for its accomplishment. ‘‘ Since that time (1793),” says Stuart, 
‘‘it has become a great manufacturing city, contains 17,000 persons, 
has its flour mills, cording and spinning mills, iron mills, ete. and 
manufactories largely of ironmongery, cutlery and glass; cottons, 
woollen, pottery, and copper ware.” But this is not all: a vessel 
arrives at Leghorn—the captain exhibits his papers—cleared out 
from Pittsburg. Pittsburg! there is no such port—they are evi- 
dently forged. The tar takes out his map, points out to the officer 
the gulf of Mexico—then the mouth of the Mississippi; leads him 
1000 miles up to the mouth of the Ohio—another 1000 to Pitts- 
burg. ‘ There, sir, is the port from which I cleared out.” Thus 
the log-village, driving ‘‘ its small trade,” importing “‘its goods at 
the vast expense of forty-five shillings from Baltimore,” is now ‘a 
manufacturing city,” exporting to Europe its own fabrics in its own 
built vessels—aye, its own vessels—for in the American Birmingham, 
* ship-building is carried on; and boat and steam-building pursued 
on a larger scale than in any other place in the western country.” 
We have thus endeavoured to give some impression of the inter- 
nal activity of the Americans, while to the eye of Europe their 
whole energies seemed absorbed in their great commercial schemes. 
When we add to this the vast improvements which in the old states 
have given new wings to industry, the canals, like that of Eric, con- 
necting the northern lakes with the Atlantic, and linking in every 
direction the splendid net-work ofthe rivers, the railroads annihilating 
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space in a country whose greatest inconvenience was extent, ew 

must be prejudiced indeed if we do not recognise at every step the 

intelligence and power of a great and gifted people. Hereafter we 

may notice more minutely some of thesegre at results; at present 

we only glance at them for the sake of the reflections they sug- 
est. 

To what are we to attribute the social progress of the Americans, 
so far outstripping any ratio of improvement which the world has 
ever seen? Are we bound to consider them—as with a very par- 
donable vanity they often style themselves—the most extraordinary 
people of all time? We answer frankly—No. Great we admit 
them to be—aye, to any pitch of greatness they may claim: but the 
least extraordinary of any people we know. Our reasons are 
these: the present condition of the United States is the solution of 
a problem; the measures of the capacities of the age placed in cir- 
cumstances the most highly favourable to their development. 
Never were men called upon to work out greater consequences than 
the Americans, and never were men less authors of the causes and 
principles from which, or the means by which, they are to be 
educed. In other countries, the actual condition of society is the 
hard-earned booty which the intelligence of its past and present 
members has carried off from time; the prize of a long wrestle 
with ages of barbarism, ages of oppression, of fanaticism, of blood; 
the amount of health, which difficult precautions, and tedious cures, 
have rescued from old and still unsubdued disease. Look at Eng- 
land—for England and America can best comprehend each other— 
from her heptarchy to her conquest; from that to her revolution ; 
from that to the present time. Mark her long and weary efforts to 
pile up her freedom: how often was it the toil of Sisyphus. Con- 
sider the stubborn and closely guarded quarries, from which she 
was forced to hew out her greatness; trace the course of her social 
improvements: at first, like a little silver stream in a rocky wilder- 
ness ; then widening and deepening, always flowing and fretting on- 
wards, but not always seen: now diverted from its way by some 
rugged obstacle, and now dammed up, until the weight of the 
waters break down the impediment: thus, sometimes free, and 
sometimes checked, until its channel becomes broad and deep, and 
its waters expand into a glorious flood. _It is this long agony with 
toils—it is these stolen marches by night, and this warring by day ; 
it is this self-construction of character and fortune which constitutes 
an extraordinary people. And can America pretend to it? What 
has been her career? Like another Minerva, she sprung into exis- 
tence a perfect goddess ; and as the brain of Jove alone could have 
conceived the first, the greatness of England could only have conceived 
the second. What did the ground of quarrel with her parent state 
imply? A sensitive love of liberty, and a practical acquaintance with 
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itselements. But sucha knowledge infers a high degree of social and 
intellectual excellence. So primed and seasoned for self-govern- 
ment, she was fully able to go on her course alone, nor was she at 
all embarrassed which path to choose. A less enlightened govern- 
ment than that of Britain she could not take; a more enlightened 
—as far as she was concerned—could only be devised by modifying 
the fundamental principles of that one, so as to suit the new society 
to which it was to be applied, all that was to be done, was to dis- 
crown and discoronet the British constitution: and she did it, 
The great difficulty in England had been to combine the artificial 
distinctions of society into one great action—to connect them by a 
common interest. In America, these distinctions did not exist: 
society there presented a plain uniform surface, without inequalities, 
without difference of materials—no one point of which required a 
different kind or weight of superstructure from the rest. The 
American Republic, therefore, instead of being a bold innovation, © 
was, after all, only a close copy with localamendments. Viewed at 
a distance through the midst of European prejudices, it seemed a chi- 
mera ; viewed near at hand, at a distance from those prejudices, it was 
plainly a necessity. ‘The feudal government, that is, the confederation 
of the separaterepublics, was a work of more difficulty and merit ; and 
the men who contributed to its formation would have done honour 
to any time and country. Up to this point then, there is confessedly 
nothing in their career to surprise us. ‘Trained from their earliest 
colonizations in the practice and principles of constitutional liberty, 
—trained, that is, to a jealous regard for their civil rights, and to 
the possession and pursuit of those high advantages and ends which 
it is the object of those rights to secure—they no sooner resolved to 
be independent, than they became so; no sooner became so, than 
with a noble display of easy and dexterous strength, they wielded 
the sceptre they had seized. It was doubtless the most imposing 
application of a great principle the world had ever seen: there never 
certainly was any on which Fortune more kindly smiled. Placed, 
as it were, in the midst ofa political solitude, they had no neighbour 
to harass or obstruct them ; to excite their cupidity, their ambition, 
or their revenge. Even the feverish excitement that survives a 
revolution found a natural issue in their commercial activity and 
skill. Then came the mad wars of Europe, taxing their enterprise 
to the utmost ; goading, compelling them to wealth; and then came 
—Fulton. The first steam-boat that ascended the Hudson ploughed 
away centuries of delay to the growing prosperity of the states, and 
eventually of the world; and if ever a man deserved a monument from 
his fellow men, it was Fulton. ‘They say he was not an inventor; 
true, steam-boats had been made, and used, and thrown aside ; but 
so have many other great inventions; until some ardent and saga- 
cious mind has discovered the favourable circumstances under which 
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to try them, and has dared to try them in spite of the world’s 
discouragement and sneers; and this was his praise. The steamf 
boat was as important in its immediate results to the navigation o- 
America, as the compass in its remote results to the navigation of 
the world; and then, as if she were to have the benefit of extent 
without the obstacle of distance, the railroad appears, and separa- 
tion vanishes. And now we put it to any American, if under this 
complication of advantages—if with this early infusion of sound 
political, and social, and moral knowledge—if, with a territory of 
inexhaustible fertility, and mechanical inventions that enable him 
to subsidize every part of its vast surface—if, with appeals and en- 
couragement to his industry, such as no nation was ever before in a 
position to receive—if, with all these things, there be oo Sem, in 
the brilliancy and swiftness of his course to puzzle or confound us. 
With great means he has done great things. In many and most 
respects he may challenge our applause, in some he provokes our 
censure and rebuke; in none our wonder. } 
We have but one word to add. The supercilious indifference 
that would not listen to the story of American greatness, or disposed 
of it with a sneer, has passed away; a manly and national curiosity 
has supplied its place. ‘ ; 
rom various passages in the Esquisse now under notice, it is 
evident that the author enters into the full spirit of republican 
institutions, in the same way as an American himself might be sup- 
posed to do. For instance :— 


“The people of the United States being sovereign, not only in theory 
and by right, but also in practice and by the written laws of the country, 
it has pleased that people to give itself a constitution and to place in 
certain hands the exercise of its supreme power. So long therefore as 
the constitution exists, {t is paramount law—supreme law—and a law to 
which everything must give way.” 


This extract is taken from an excellent letter entitled De L’ad- 
ministration de la Justice. We are sorry that we cannot make a 
greater draught upon the valuable information contained in it; but 
we have already exceeded the limits usually devoted to one article, 
and must hasten to conclude our observations on a subject, the inte- 
rest of which is capable of leading us on to a considerable length, 
without suffering us to experience the slightest fatigue. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, from another letter, is however too interesting 
to be omitted :— 


“The United States have as yet only entered upon two wars with Euro- 
pean powers; for I do not reckon the declaration of war made against 
France in 1798, and which led to no result. Both of those wars were 
against England; and in both the advantage remained entirely with the 
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Americans. I am well aware that the English make a boast of having taken 
Washington and burnt the capital; but that fine exploit, which during the 
time created so great a sensation in Europe, only requires to be known in 
all its details to be appreciated according to its correct value. The city of 
Washington, although the official capital of the United States, was in those 
times only a little town of seven or eight thousand inhabitants. The Eng- 
lish troops, which were on the Chesapeake, sailed up the river by the favour 
of night, and landed in the morning at a short distance from Washington. 
They immediately marched upon the city, from which they experienced no 
resistance, as the two or three hundred marines, who had been stationed 
there, evacuated it at their approach, and retired to Bladensburgh, at a dis- 
tance of six miles on the road to Baltimore. The English soldiers, having 
marched upon Bladensburgh and defeated the marines, proceeded towards 
Baltimore, where they were totally routed by the militia, and lost their 
general in the action. * * * The burning of Washington was a benefit 
to the American cause; as this act of Vandalism, and the horrible cruelties 
committed by the English soldiers during their march, silenced those who 
were opposed to the war.” 


It is singular to compare the histories we write of ourselves with 
those that are written of us; and when such comparison is made, 
we cannot wonder thatso much scepticism exists relative to nume- 
rous points in ancient history, and even that of the middle ages. The 
vanity of nations renders history unworthy of credit. 





” 


Art. X.—FPersecution of the Lutheran Church in Prussia, from the 
Year 1831 to the Present Time; compiled from German Publications. 
Chiefly translated by J. D. LowrEnzerc. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 1840. 


Near to the middle of the nineteenth century, in a country distin- 
guished for its learned men, its enlightened institutions, and boasting 
of a paternal government, persecution for conscience sake, and gross 
intolerance has been of late, and continues to be, the policy of the 
king and his ministers. Jor a long time the conduct of Prussia was 
to allow her subjects, whether Catholic or Protestant, great lati- 
tude in the exercise of their several religions and freedom of faith; 
but a new light has burst, it would seem, upon the persons there in 
power, and for state purposes : with the view,we believe, of strengthen- 
ing the nationality of the people, it is deemed necessary and possible 
to fashion their creed, to bend and mould them into something like 
the same shape, so that all things may proceed in a tidy and com- 
pact order, and be admired for their uniformity, and as a perfect 
model of ecclesiastical government and worship. Such at least is 
the design as regards the different classes or sects of Protestants ; 
while the interference with the Catholic church and its dignitaries 
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has been considered by that body as striking at the roots of its 
independence and essential rights. 

It may be all very easy to fancy a uniformity of religious belief ; 
and monarchs and statesmen may please themselves with such 
pretty carvings out, and fine accommodations,—taking from one 
creed here, and giving another there—just so much, that if the dull 
or facile people they have to deal with will but be contented with the 
arrangement, nothing in the way of state religion could be smoother 
or more charming. But it so happens that man, whenever the 
greatest of all his interests, viz., those between God and his con- 
science—between time and eternity, come to be tampered with by 
rulers or others, is apt to grow restive, and, it may be, sturdy 
beyond what reason or truth.can maintain ; and such, perhaps, may 
be in some degree the case with the Prussian Lutherans of late, 
many of whom have suffered imprisonment and great privations 
rather than allow themselves to be united at the will of the king 
and his government to what is called the Reformed Prussian 
Church. To be sure his Majesty tells the refractory that there is 
in the new liturgy which he wishes them to accept nothing but what 
is in strict accordance with the Augsburg Confession ; that it is 
only ignorance or obstinacy which leads them to think otherwise, 
and that it will be far better for all parties to fall at once into his 
measures, and submit to an establishment which aims at the for- 
mation of a strict episcopacy, not very unlike, we believe, that 
which is wedded to the state in England and Ireland. Hundreds, 
however, of his Lutheran subjects respectfully take leave to intimate 
that they do not look upon the subject in the same light; they do 
perceive between the faiths discrepancies and incongruities ; while 
they have no clear or sufficient assurance where innovation and 
alteration are toend. They say, we cannot, without wronging our 
consciences and violating our most solemn engagements to God, 
yield. We have hitherto been your peaceable and loyal subjects; 
we shall ever defend your person and kingdom, willing to sacrifice 
our lives in the cause. But rather than compromise our religious 
faith we shall endure oppression, flee from our fatherland, and even 
die. Nor is the purpose of these conscientious people only expressed 
in words. Many of them have already taken farewell of their 
country for ever, and sped, in spite of most formidable evils, to dis- 
tant and savage parts of the earth, counting such sacrifices infinitely 
inferior to infidelity to their Maker and Judge, and to what they 
regard would be the ruin of their souls. The contents of the little 
volume before us afford convincing proofs of all that we have indi- 
cated with regard to the poor persecuted Lutherans in Prussia, 
besides other side lights most worthy of attention. 

Weare told that in the summer of 1839, a company of strangers, 
in the German costume, were observed to enter the Port of New- 
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castle-on-Tyne, thence proceeding to Liverpool, where they intended 
to take shipping for North America. Soon after other companies 
arrived, a thousand and more of these interesting emigrants reaching 
our shores in the course of a very short time. ‘They were without 
letters of introduction, it would appear, but while sojourning in Eng- 
land their deportment as well as forlorn condition could not fail of 
commanding the attention of British philanthropists ; and the result 
unravelled “a piteous tale of arbitrary and cruel oppression.” The 


following account will more fully explain the situation of these 
wanderers :— 


** For 300 years past, the forefathers of these people have adhered to the 
creed laid down in the Confession of Augsburg, and have never materially 
deviated from it, It is well known that this creed not only received the 
sanction of the champions of our Protestant Faith, Luther and Melancthon; 
but has also been incorporated with the laws of the German Empire, and with 
various treaties of peace, and other privileges of the State. 

“For the last twenty years, the Prussian Government has attempted to 
blend the two existing Protestant churches—the Reformed and the Lu- 
theran—into one ; and for the last seven, the most coercive measures have 
been used to effect this purpose. Heavy fines have been levied continu- 
ally ; and those who were unabled to pay them, have been harshly thrown 
into prison, and allowed to lie there for months, and even years. . Their 
clothing, furniture, cattle, agricultnral implements, &c. have been sold, 
and the parties thus oppressed reduced to the lowest ebb of misery and 
want. 

** Few particular details of these sufferings were gained fromthe emigrants ; 
there was a remarkable absence of bitterness in alluding to their oppressors 
—seldom or never a murmuring word. But the sickly appearance of many 
—the grey locks of the reverend old men—the streaming tears of the females 
—the little infants clasped totheir mothers’ bosoms—all told but too plainly, 
that no common, or every-day circumstances, had led to the important step 
they were taking. . 

“As evening drew on, they were often seen to bow meekly in solemn 
worship before God, pouring out their sorrows to him, who will never turn 
a deaf ear to the cry of the humble. It was striking to witness the cheering 
effect of such exercises: the aching heart was so evidently relieved; the 
mourning spirit comforted ; and their trust in the promises of their Saviour 
renewed and strengthened. 

** A few officers, and other individuals from the upper classes of society, 
were observed among the emigrants; but the greater part were apparently 
peasantry and mechanics. The former had lost their commissions, on account 
of adherence to their religious principles. 

** Little efficient pecuniary aid could be rendered to the refugees by those 
who visited them ; but that little was always received with the most affec- 
tionate and touching gratitude. Temporary awnings on the deck were 
the chief accommodation that the steam-boats could afford on their voyage 
from Hamburgh. ‘The board of each party was supplied from one common 
purse ; the poor (if possessing anything) had put their little all there; and 
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the others contributed according to their means. Their fare and clothing 
were of the most homely description ; three or four persons were sometimes 
observed partaking together from one common bowl of porridge. Their 
behaviour to each other was marked by a beautiful disinterestedness and 
generosity. Those who visited them were repeatedly informed that many 
individuals who had contributed largely to the common fund, preferred par- 
taking of the fare of their companions, rather than that any marked differ- 
ence should be observed. 

‘*Close inquiry was made whether anything like disaffection to their 
government could have led to the course they were pursuing ; but this was 
always met by the most clear and satisfactory replies. On one occasion, 
when this question was directed to a group of young men, apparently 
peasants, their colour rose indignantly; and, with an unanimous burst 
of loyalty, they exclaimed, ‘ Any one of us would lay down his life for our 
king.’ 

Are these the people to be driven from their Father-land, and com- 
pelled to seek a resting-place on foreign shores? If their own country dis- 
owns them, surely the hearts of British Christians will rise against such 
oppressive and cruel treatment; will regard them as ‘ beloved for their 
fathers’ sakes ;’ and seek, in some poor measure, to soften their sorrows, 
and wipe away their tears, and extend to them the hand of sympathy and 
love! 

‘‘ Even their oppressors cannot impugn their integrity, but are compelled 
to acknowledge their moral character unimpreachable. Various documents, 
respecting their sufferings and past history, have been received from Ger- 
many. ‘These are too clear and circumstantial for any doubt to arise as to 
their veracity : they were printed on the continent, and have circulated 
there ; and, as little or nothing has yet appeared in this country on the sub- 
ject, it is believed that no better plan can be adopted for laying the case 
before the British public, than by the simple translation and publication of 
some of these pamphlets; a few of which, slightly abridged, are accordingly 
presented to the reader inthis volume. Several of the Chapters consist of 
extracts from private letters, and other papers, kindly furnished by a gentle- 
man interested in the cause. These could be backed by many others, were 
it well to increase the number of its pages; but a short and authentic ac- 
count seemed preferable to one more extended.” 


We are reminded of the deep interest felt in this country, and the 
gratitude expressed, on account of the hospitable reception lately, on 
the part of the King of Prussia, of some hundreds of Tyrolese 
Exiles, who fled from Austrian intolerance. But as these Ziller- 
thalians had seceded from the Roman Catholic Communion, we 
presume they would not be exceedingly averse to fall in with the 
New Prussian Church, and thereby flatter the government which 
was at the very moment fiercely persecuting the loyal native subjects. 

It is stated in the pages before us, that should Prussia not relax 
her coercive measures against the rights of conscience, thousands 
more of the oppressed Lutherans intend to emigrate to America. 
There is a scheme on foot, it seems, of the community settling in 
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the neighbourhood of Lake Michigan, should the scanty means of 
the exiles enable them to do; sothat in the wilderness and in Trans- 
atlantic regions, a simple, a united, and a pious people may yet 
flourish, leaving short-sighted Prussia bitterly to regret having 
driven so much of ‘‘ the salt of the earth” for ever from its soil. 

The manner in which this Prussian persecution is conducted is 
as petty and vexatious as it is bitter and unrelenting. To break 
the spirit of the people, and to destroy them by means altogether 
unworthy of a powerful and candid government, is a method of 
cruelty every generous heart must look upon with contempt. 

A specimen of the oppressive measures adopted will be found in 
certain extracts from an account by an Elder of a Congregation in 
Silesia, dated April, 1839, which we quote :— 


“ After service was over, our dear pastor (Mr. Krause) was seized by 
two sergeants of the police, and the names of the members of the community 
were taken down, in order that they might be fined or committed to prison. 

*‘Our revered pastor was imprisoned for one year and eight days in 
Militsch, and was afterwards carried forcibly away to the fortress of Erfurt, 
where he remained three quarters of a year, in addition to the imprisonment 
at Militsch ; and very probaby he would be there at this very moment, if 
he had not found an opportunity to take flight, in order to serve his commu- 
nity. He was pursued by means of the newspapers; but, through the 
mercy of God, was not caught. 

*“* During this time the persecutions grew more severe, and persons were 
fined twenty dollars for once attending Divine service. The poor were 
imprisoned, and those who had some property were distrained upon, to the 
amount of three or four times the fine levied. Some were even deprived of 
their most necessary garments, which were taken from their bodies and sold. 
Mechanics and workmen were obliged to deliver up their’ tools. Divine 
service was sometimes disturbed, and those who attended it were forcibly 
driven out of the house. A poor woman was prematurely delivered, and 
died in consequence of this ill-treatment. 

“If a child had been baptized by a Lutheran minister, the father or 
god parents were forced to name the same ; and if they refused to do so, to 
avoid betraying him, they were obliged to pay treble the sum of the costs, 
for the benefit of the minister of the United Church. Some children were 
taken away from their parents, and were baptized a second time by the 
United Minister; and upon reaching fourteen years of age, if they could 
not produce a certificate to prove that they had been confirmed by a Minis- 
ter of the United Church, the parents were compelled to pay five dollars a 
month for the attendance of such children at the public schools; or, if they 
could not do this, were imprisoned. 

*‘ All our representations to the government were useless; and we were 
often told, that we were treated far too mildly; we ought to have been 
beheaded, because we were rebels who opposed the king. 

“One of the elders, named Hubsch, was imprisoned with a common 
thief. He was left four days without food, (and if the thief had not shared 
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his own with him, he might have been starved,) contrary to the. law of the 
land, which ordains that whoever leaves a prisoner three days without food 
‘shall be deprived of his office. Mr. Hubsch had been four days without 
food ; and when he complained to the government he remained without 
any answer, because he was a Lutheran; who is worse than a highway- 
man or murderer, as the magistrates have.geveral times repeated ! 

“Another of the elders, named Sattler, having several times been 
observed to attend Divine service, had a horse, cow, and thirteen hogs 
taken from him, which amounted to seventy-nine dollars ; and, besides this, 
he was imprisoned for nine weeks. This man had been an officer in the 
army, and had obtained the iron cross, which is a sufficient proof that he 
was no bad subject. 

‘“‘T might tell you many more such things, if I did not fear to tire your 
patience. What I have said will be sufficient to show you, that we do not 
seek comfortable days. No! if they had but granted us some favours; if 
we might have been allowed to have our Sunday service in our own houses, 
and to receive the holy sacraments from our own ministers, we should will- 
ingly have borne every oppression. But all this was refused ; wherefore 
we have undertaken this emigration, trusting in the Almighty Lord, who 
has promised to be with us. 

On the 8rd of January, when our brethren left Breslau, they were driven 
out by the police, and have left their country like delinquents ; though 
they lived there as faithful subjects. May the Ijerd our God have mercy 
upon our enemies, and change their hearts!” 


Weare not sufficiently informed to be able to explain the differ- 
ences between the creed of the Lutherans and that of the Reformed 
Prussian Church. It appears, however, that, in 1822, a new 
Liturgy was composed, designed, in the first instance, for the royal 
chapel, at Berlin ; and that it was afterwards introduced by degrees 
into other churches, towns, and villages; and that all the clergy, al- 
ready in office, who did not accept of it voluntarily, were never to ob- 
tain preferment. Thereception of this new code was at length, urged 
throughout the kingdom, considerable opposition being raised, which 
led to a new edition, many of the old prayers and formularies being 
then inserted to win over objectors. Suspension of the clergy who 
any longer stood out was now resorted to ; the intolerant measures 
increasing from the negative to the positive as a matter of course. 
For a suspended minister to preach in private families, exposed 
him to see and fines, as well as the people whom he ad- 
dressed. In fact, according to statements before us, the New United 
Church of Prussia tolerates neither those who are strictly Lutheran, 
nor such as are strictly Reformed; and therefore, unless it be .as 
alleged by some travellers, that there is very little evangelical reli- 
gion, or ardent piety among Protestant Prussians, generally speak- 
ing, we should expect that the government’s cutting, carving, and 
adjusting system would fail of its great purpose,—that is, of uniting 
and more strongly nationalizing the public mind by making the 
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church a state engine. Surely there can be very little christianity 
in a church which persecutes another church. 

Where, however, there is a general laxity as to points of doc- 
trine, we may expect to find the comparative few who are serious, 
enlightened, and deeply concerned for what they believe most sacred 
truths, faithful to the end, and determined to stand out from all 
backsliders. If but few remain firm, these few are likely to with- 
draw to a more tolerant land. 


There is so much that is alike in all religious persecutions, both 
on the part of the spirit of the oppressors and the stedfastness of 
some of the victims, or weakness of others, that we need not look fur 
much variety of facts in the present case. We copy out, however, 
one entire chapter, to back what has been already extracted :— 


** On Tuesday, at 12 o’clock at noon, a body of troops, consisting of four 
hundred infantry, thirty cuirassiers, and fifty hussars, advanced upon Honi- 
gern, .in Mikovski, (Silesia,) from their quarters, about a mile from that 
place. They were well received, and were astonished at finding a quiet, 
pious people; for they had been described to them as Polish rebels. Upon 
their march, when a short way from the church, the Major asked Weber 
Scholz, from Saabe, ‘ Is it true, as they have written from Berlin, that the 
people stand before the ghurch with pikes and pitch-forks?’? ‘ Oh, no!’ 
was the answer, ‘ only with their hymn-books !’ 

‘** On the first day the soldiers were friendly; and, in order that the 
people might not collect on the day following before the church, a report 
was spread that the military were merely passing through on their route to 
Poland ; the baggage waggons were also ordered to be loaded early on 
Wednesday morning. 

‘“* At half-past four a.m. the next day, the whole of the troops marched 
up to Hénigern. Then the infantry surrounded the church on all sides; 
the hussars posted themselves on the east, the cuirassiers on the west ; and 
thus the 200 members of the community, who had watched their beloved 
church through the whole snowy winter night, were hemmed in. The 
cavalry blocked up the approaches, and drove away those that came near. 

‘‘ The President and the commanding Major then summoned them to 
leave the church, reminded them of the obedience due to the King, and 
warned them of the consequences of refusal. Reply was made, ‘ We stand 
here in defence of our faith, and ecclesiastical freedom.’ Answer: * We 
leave you your faith.’ A Voice: ‘ But not the undisturbed confession of it.’ 
The Major then gave them five minutes for consideration. The congre- 
gation sung. The Major summoned them again, and gave another five 
minutes. They continued tosing. He thensummoned them for the third 
time, and ordered the soldiers to load their guns. Here a gun went off. 
The ball passed through the second window from the altar, and struck the 
northern side of the building. The hedges round the church were then 
broken down. The soldiers advanced in close ranks, and pushed away the 
people, and with the butt ends of their guns broke open the door and rushed 
in. This deed was done early in the morning, while it was yet dark. 
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*‘ The people fled without so much‘as raising a finger in opposition, and 
dispersed on all sides: but how were they terrified when they found they 
were not allowed to go home in peace ; the cavalry turning upon them, and 
striking them with the flat sides of their swords—many of the blades breaking 
with the violence of the strokes! Some of the broken pieces are still pre- 
served. 

‘‘ Several of the women received severe blows; the names of these are 
Schulz, Muller, &c. (others given in the original), A child of twelve years, 
and an aged person of seventy, are mentioned among the sufferers. The first- 
named woman lost much blood from a cut in the head, so that it flowed 
through her straw bonnet. This happened at a distance from the church. 
Many fled, and took refuge in houses ; but they were dragged from thence 
by the soldiers, one by the hair of her head ; the police crying out, at the 
same time, ‘ The name of the King must be respected !’ One woman was 
dragged from a stable, and beat so unmercifully, that she was confined to 
her bed for several days. Two other persons were rode down by the horses ; 
and another was struck so severely, that he fell down senseless. 

‘‘Eight persons were taken up and imprisoned ; one named Charlotte 
Schlemmel, for saying, ‘ If our beloved King, for whom we have prayed so 
often, could see how ill we are treated, his heart would bleed.’* Some 
other inconsiderate words escaped the sufferers ; for instance, one who had 
formerly been a soldier, and whose wife had been severely beat till she bled, 
exclaimed, ‘ I would know how to finish those gallant cuirassiers.’ This 
man was handcuffed and taken to prison. The attack lasted for two hours. 

** The Major and his Adjutant quartered themselves in the pastor’s house. 
The pastor’s wife had left home three weeks previously, to attend her sick 
husband at Breslau. The soldiers broke open the pantry, store-rooms, and’ 
wardrobes, and helped themselves freely: this, however, was afterwards 
inquired into, and the proprietor indemnified. 

“‘ The first day, the quartering of the soldiers upon the inhabitants was 
general and equal, except that eight individuals, who had joined the State 
Church, received none; but on the Wednesday, the most faithful of the 
Lutherans were burdened with the greatest number of soldiers. The deputy 
Hillman, who had been beat, carried to prison, and deprived of an ox, 
received fifteen men; the deputies—Litze, Berger, and Tabitz, twelve 
hussars; and Klunz, twenty of the infantry. 

“On Christmas-day there was church parade. The soldiers were or- 
dered to provide themselves with their military hymn-books and cartridges. 
Hahn, the Counsellor of the Consistory, the Superintendent Kelsch, and 
Pastor Bauch, stood by the altar. The Superintendent handed to the latter 
the new agenda, or prayer-book. The Counsellor of the Consistory deli- 
vered an address from the altar ; not on the birth of Christ ; but to prove to 
the congregation that his christian sentiments concided with those of their 
dismissed pastor. Pastor Bauch complained in his sermon, that the com- 
munity showed little love to him, and spoke evil of him; and yet he was 
innocent of their misfortunes, and only obeying the royal commands. The 
few members present wept. Not that they were touched by the sermon, 
but from affliction at being compelled to listen to the voice of a stranger, 
instead of to that of their ‘dearly beloved pastor. What had induced them 
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to attend the service? Surely not free will; for the soldiers had been or- 
dered to persuade some one from every house to visit the church. A ser- 
geant who was quartered with twelve men in the house of Wenzel, a peasant 
at Eckersdorf, said to him, ‘ Dear host, go yourself, or send some one to 
church, otherwise you will have to pay dearly for it; for we do not march 
until there is order re-established in the attendance at church.’ The 
country being a poor one, and this a year of unusual scarcity, the quartering 
was a pressing burden to the people. 

*“* The President went from place to place, accompanied by the Counsellor 
of the Consistory and the Counsellor of the Province, and declared ‘The 
introduction of the New Agenda, is the will and command of the King, and 
you are disobedient and refactory if you do not go to church.’ It was con- 


-tinually laid before the people, that till they did this they would not get rid 


of the soldiers. ‘The Counsellor of the Consistory constantly assured them, 
that, though the New Agenda was to be used in the church, yet they might 
remain Lutherans as before, and receive baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
according to the old Lutheran forms, and that the sermon also might be 
Lutheran. But all these were but verbal assurances. No one can be sur- 
prised that with such persuasions, and under the heavy burdens occasioned 
by the quartering, most of those who had previously stood firm to the church 
of their fathers, and to‘their beloved pastor, went to church, some on the 
second festival, and others on the Sunday following the festival. 

‘*Those who were frightened—to whom the mostincredible things had 
become a sad reality, saw that attendance at the church was the only means 
of preventing these military devouring the whole of their scanty provisions. 
The following words were used to Squire Fogdt: ‘ You are a perjured man; 
for as a vassal, you have sworn obedience to the King, and you are for the 
Old Agenda, though you are aware that the will of his Majesty is decisive 
for the New one.’ ‘The landlords were at length induced to go to church 
on the Sunday following the festival, and on Monday the military marched 
off, after a stay of six days. 

‘If they had not been instructed to compel the people to go to church by 
quartering the soldiers upon them, orders would have been given for their 
removal after the capture of the building. At the present time, only a few | 
individuals attend the service there, and fewer still receive the Lord’s sup- 
per. A still smaller number would do so, if a report had not been spread, 
that those who did not visit the church, would have to pay the fifteen hun- 
dred dollars previously imposed on them. In addition to this, policemen 
have been stationed at Hénigern, to prevent those visits by which one might 
strengthen another in his faith. Under all these circumstances, but few 
stand firm; none, indeed, but those who, as Bible Christians, enlightened 
by the Spirit of God, have looked through the State Agenda and State 
Union, and would rather suffer the loss of all their property, than become 
members of such a church.” 


The allegations of the Prussian government, the remonstrances 
and doctrines of the magistrates, very generally resolve themselves 
into those, as already stated, charging the persecuted with obstinacy 
and ignorance. Disloyalty or a rebellious purpose is urged against the 
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advocates of the proscribed creed ; and much is said about the law 
of the land, and the necessity of obeying as well as of enforcing it, 
—all very general and convenient pleas for oppressors, who are the 
law makers or Jaw officials, to urge. Yet an appeal to Britons may 
not be without its use, even in Prussia; they can make their voice 
be heard in spite of iron-handed despotism in foreign lands. Be- 
sides, the British Churches can sympathise with the persecuted, 
encourage, and in various ways help them, were it but by counte- 
nancing and cherishing them in America and Australia. We con- 
clude with some touching and simple notices by one who has 
escaped to the Far South, and there met with British kindness :— 


‘My brother, the Captain, Mr. Flaxman, and another, went on shore, 
and proceeded to Adelaide, which lies about six miles from the coast. The 
Governor resides there, and the town is the rendezvous of most of those 
who emigrate. It is only lately founded, and is so situated, that in cireum- 
ference it is about the size of Breslau; its palaces are, moreover, still of 
wood and clay; and only a few brick buildings are commenced. But in 
time it may become a handsome town; and as the harbour is not far off, 
the road being daily travelled by teams of four, six, eight, ten, and twelve 
oxen ; it may be expected to become at length a considerable place of trade, 
if the province can furnish exports. 

‘* Our messengers soon returned to the ship with the olive branch—with 
Australian productions, foliage, and a couple of birds which had been shot. 
We were the more pleased with these articles, as they afforded proof, that 
we were again near mother earth, were things live and grow. 

** The next morning the pilots conducted our vessel into the very narrow, 
serpentine harbour, which is difficult of access, and where there were still 
signs of vessels which had been wrecked. ‘The immense chain cable was 
now brought out with great demonstrations of joy, by the sailors, and the 
anchor cast into the sea. We felt very differently on witnessing this, to what 
we did on seeing it near Hamburg, for the first time. We could do nothing 
but fervently bless and praise God, who had prepared our path in the sea, 
and had borne us on eagles’ wings; and we do so still, though much too 
little ; for what is man! 

‘We were now obliged to think of discharging, and landing our goods 
and ourselves, and did so willingly, and this was gradually carried into 
effect. We first of all removed to a place called Port Adelaide, which lies 
about a mile from the harbour. We were there obliged to build huts, since 
each of the inhabitants possess only his own little house. 

** An Englishman offered his field for that purpose, which was the more 
desirable, since we found upon the place, a shed which was being built, 
which we covered with linen, and could therefore occupy it as a large family 
mansion. He did this gratuitously, on hearing that we did not come there 
merely for gain, but in consequence of persecution. 

“The English also permitted us to make use of their church, which, 
though only built of boards, we found very serviceable, and which we were 
at liberty to occupy every Sunday and Wednesday from the time of our 
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landing, free in every respect, from the visits of the police officers, and 
from paying for them.” 

‘Our voyage was now finished, and you will wish to hear how we are 
situated here. But before I enter upon this, I must mention something 
more respecting the voyage. Whilst it lasted, fourteen of our number 
died ; seven children and as many adults. I will not enquire whether 
their death was caused by the voyage. God alone knows. If, with their 
relatives, they went forth for the truth’s sake,—if this be the case, as it cer- 
tainly is, and if they lost their lives in consequence of the fatigues of the 
voyage, their death is sacred, and they have become more or less martyrs 
for the truth.” 

“Four weeks after we landed, the Zebra, Captain Hahn, arrived safely 
at Port Adelaide, and brought the second division of our brethren, from the 
district of Ziillichau. They had lost eight by death ; and both as regards 
the time and the weather, as well as in other respects, had made a voyage 
similar to ours. Thanks, praise, and adoration, be ascribed to Him who 
has helped us hitherto! 

‘‘ They took possession of the huts which we had left, and were equally 
glad to be able to land. We had often thought of them on the sea, and 
felt impelled to entreat the Lord, for them, even as they had done for us, 
With regard to their outward circumstances, the Lord so ordered it, that 
when they were on the point of looking at some land in our neighbourhood, 
belonging also to Mr. Angus, with the intention of farming it, like as we 
did, a gentleman of the name of Dutton purchased four thousand acres in 
this neighbourhood, in a district which surpasses ours ; and as it lies behind 
and between the hills, it is not unlike Swiss scenery. This individual 
being acquainted with the German mode of farming, was glad to meet with 
Germans for his tenants, and thus it was evidently ordered that each should 
be of service to the other. Our brethren are now engaged, and removing 
thither. 

“Mr. Dutton has promised to exert himself towards making provision 
for a church and a school, by pecuniary aid, and intends to found a German 
town there. May the Lord give his blessing to it all, and bless us, espe- 
cially in spiritual things! the temporal will then also prosper. 

‘“‘ My brother, as preacher, will be obliged to keep a horse, in order to 
visit the brethren ; and Mr. Dutton has promised to send one shortly from 
Sydney, where he has three hundred of them. It is Mr. Dutton’s wish, 
which is saying much for an Englishman, that we should constitute a regu- 
lar German colony.” 





Arr. XI.—The African Slave Trade and its Remedy. By Tu. F. 
Buxton, Ese. London: Murray. 


Ir cannot but be acceptable to our readers to find such ample infor- 
mation as well as speculation made public contemporaneously, rela- 
tive to the Slave Trade, as crowd the volumes of Mr. Turnbull and 
the present unwearied philanthropist. In order therefore to enable 
those who consult our pages to form an idea of what these authori- 
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ties deliver on the subject, we, in one and the same number of the 
Review, endeavour to give such an abstract as may aid the great 
cause, and direct numbers to the fountain-heads of fact and reme- 
dial suggestions concerning it. Many of the exalted in rank, of the 
wealthy, of the influential and religious amongst us, are already be- 
stirring themselves to assail the monstrous enormity of making a traffic 
of human kind, in its dens and in its ramified atrocities ; and the 
whole ‘empire, the British community of all grades and of all sects, 
we are convinced, is speedily to be aroused to lend a resistless, yet 
an indispensable support to the comparative few who have taken the 
initiative,—a support, countenance, and aid, which, we are per- 
suaded, will issue ere long in the triumph contemplated ot so 
devoutly to be prayed for. 

The volume before us consists of two Parts; the first being a 
new edition of what appeared a twelvemonth ago, and was reviewed 
in our pages, detailing and describing the extent and horrors of the 
African Slave Trade. We need not recur to that branch of the 
subject further than to glance at a summary of Mr. Buxton’s dis- 
closures. Thus,—‘ It has been proved, by documents which can- 
not be controverted, that, for every village fired, and every drove of 
human beings marched in former times, there are now double. For 
every cargo then at sea, two cargoes, or twice the numbers in one 
cargo wedged together in a mass of human corruption, are now 
borne on the wave of the Atlantic ;” while the sufferings of each, 
from the very nature of the contraband trade, are aggravated. Still 
after all that has been ascertained of these horrors, a vast, an incal- 
culable amount of cruelty and misery,—of conflagration, of massacre, 
and of manacling, among the millions that inhabit central Africa, 
must constantly be taking place, of which we know nothing. All 
the attempts already made since 1807 have aggravated the evil 
sought to be abolished, after, as we are told, Great Britain has 
expended, in bounties alone, upwards of £940,000, and in the mainte- 
nance of the courts established for the adjudication of captured 
slaves, above £330,000: besides a very large sum annually in sup- 
porting a very considerable force of cruizers, to intecept and destroy 
the traffic. The pecuniary expenditure (who can name the value of 
British life that has been sacrificed?) including the payments to 
foreign powers, the support of liberated Africans, and other inci- 
dental expenses, in pursuit of the one great object, which hitherto 
has had such an unsatisfactory issue, amounts to upwards of fifteen 
millions sterling. ‘1 am driven,” says Mr. Buxton, referring to 
recent accounts and patient inquiries, ‘‘ to the sorrowful conviction, 
that the year, from September, 1837, to September, 1838, is dis- 
tinguished beyond all preceding years for the extent of the trade, 
for the intensity of its miseries, and for the unusual havoc it makes 
on human life.” 
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Now, is there no method whereby to check this appalling and 
increasing mass of misery ?—no remedy? If every means of alle- 
viation and repression have been employed and fully tested, then 
there is nothing for us but despair,—then has Mr. Buxton very 
needlessly and cruelly exerted himself to harrow the feelings of his 
readers. But no such wanton and wicked design has been enter- 
tained by him ; for he has laid bare, as far as he can, the atrocities 
of the traffic, in order, not merely to stimulate others to devise mea- 
sures for its total and speedy abolition, but that the remedy which 
he recommends may be considered in connexion with jthe disease, 
and its details compared with the multitude of facts which he 
adduces. The second, and by far the most difficult part of his task, 
has therefore been to point out the Remedy: but it is also by far 
the most engaging and promising portion of the volume. We now 
proceed to notice its outline and some of its details, without ven- 
turing to express a positive opinion of their value, any more than 
in the case of Mr. Turnbull’s suggestions, about the precise 
efficiency of his views. There is considerable congruity in those of 
both gentlemen ; although they do not, as our review of each will 
indicate, lay the chief stress upon the same measures. It will also 
be seen that our present author’s schemes are much more fully deve- 
loped, much more diversified, extended, ramified, and combined; 
and consequently requiring a much more anxiously contrived machi- 
nery than the plan of his brother philanthropist. 

Mr. Buxton’s Remedy falls under two great heads, viz. that of 
calling forth the capabilities of the African soil, and of elevating the 
mind of the poor negro; and that of suppressing the Slave Trade. 
And two grand questions he puts forward and decides upon as 
necessary to be settled before it can be assumed that it is possible to 
extinguish the accursed traffic:—* First, has Africa that latent 
wealth, and those unexplored resources, which would, if they were 
fully developed, more than compensate for the loss of the traffic in 
man? Secondly, is it possible so to call forth her capabilities, that 
her natives may perceive that the Slave Trade, far from being the 
source of their wealth, is the grand barrier to their prosperity, and 
that by its suppression they would be placed in the best possible 
position for obtaining all the commodities and luxuries which they 
are desirous to possess ?” 

These branches of the subject and preliminary questions being 
borne in mind, we go on to notice the manner in which the whole of 
his suggestions may unitedly, and directly or indirectly, be made 
available and operative to the extent of the exigencies of the case. 

Certain “ Preparatory Measures,” however, Mr. Buxton regards 
as proper and necessary to give speedier efficacy to his Remedy ; 
measures of direct obstruction in the way of the Slave Trade, to 
render it both more precarious and less profitable than it is at present : 
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«¢ Our squadron must be rendered more efficient,” such as, by 
concentrating on the coast of Africa the whole force employed in this 
particular service,—-by improving the efficiency of our cruizers by 
an actual increase of the force,—and by the employment of steamers 
as part of the proposed reinforcement. 

“ Treaties should be formed with native powers in Africa ;” 
a preliminary which Mr. B. fears will not be readily seconded by 
the African chiefs on the coast, although as the interior is pene- 
trated he anticipates unexpected alacrity on the part of the rulers 
to meet our views,—grounding his confidence on a variety of facts 
and testimonies,—provided sufficient inducements be held out. 
But from an augmentation of the naval force, and a simultaneous 
chain of treaties with native powers in the interior, whence the 
large droves of slaves are drained, our author looks not for a total 
abolition, much less a remedy that is to elevate the minds of the 
natives, thereby setting up an internal and wholesome antidote to 
the miseries of Africa. His preparatory measures can only operate 
as obstacles that ought concurrently to be taken with the “ True 
Remedy.” 

« But what,” asks Mr. Buxton, “ is the true remedy ?” 
England cannot create it. So long as European powers, who now 
encourage the Slave Trade, derive 180 per cent. profit from it, this 
country cannot outbid them. But prove to the African chiefs, that 
the traffic is not their gain but their loss; show them that— 


“Tt is their ruin, because it is capable of demonstration, that, but for 
the Slave Trade, the other trade of Africa would be increased fifty or a 
hundred-fold. Because central Africa now receives in exchange for all her 
exports, both of people and productions, less than half a million of imports, 
one half of which may be goods of the worst description, and athird made 
up of arms and ammunition. What a wretched return is this, for the pro- 
ductions of so vast, so fertile, so magnificent a territory! Take the case of 
central Africa ; the insignificance of our trade with it is forcibly exhibited 
by contrasting the whole return from thence, with some single article of no 
great moment which enters Great Britain. The feathers received at Liver- 
pool from Ireland reach an amount exceeding all the productions of central 
Africa ;* the eggs from France and Ireland exceed one half of it; while the 
value of pigs from Ireland into the port of Liverpool is three times as great 
as the whole trade of Great Britain in the productions of the soil of central 
Africa. What an exhibition does this give of the ruin which the Slave 
Trade entails on Africa.” 


Part of the true remedy therefore is to establish a commerce with 
Africa in her wonderfully rich natural productions, and to improve 
the cultivation of her soil, which is capable of yielding the most 
valuable articles with which agriculture is conversant. And what 
would be the consequences to Great Britain, and other countries of 
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Europe cordially joining us, as well as to benighted and distracted 
Africa? Why, an amazing extension of profitable traffic and inter- 
course. ‘l’o be sure that quarter of the globe has a bad name :— 


“* Its climate is represented, and not altogether unjustly,” observes Mr. 
Buxton, “‘as pestilential, and destructive of European life ; its population 
as barbarous and ignorant, indolent and cruel—more addicted to predatory 
warfare than to the arts of peace ; and its interior as totally inaccessible to 
European enterprise. With the exception of a few ports, such as Sierra 
Leone, the Gambia, the Senegal, &c., its immensely extended line of coast 
is open to the ravages and demoralization of the Slave Trade, and the devas- 
tating incursions of pirates. The difficulties connected with the establish- 
ment of a legitimate commerce with Africa may be traced principally to 
these circumstances ; and could they be removed, by a removal of their 
cause, the obstacles arising from climate—the supposed character of the 
people and the difficulty of access to the interior, would be easily over- 
come.” 

6 

But while holding that legitimate and a more lucrative commerce 
would put down the Slave Trade, what are the “ facilities for com- 
mercial intercourse” that can be placed opposite to the obstacles 
and difficulties which are admitted to exist? Having shown by a 
process, as we think, of sound and enlightened argument, and 
by appeals to many facts and witnesses, that the deliverance of 
Africa must mainly depend upon herself, under the blessing of God, 
—a blessing which man has no reason to suppose will be withheld 
from the adoption of right principles and with honest views; and 
having also shown that she possesses abundant capabilities for the 
purpose, the next important question considered by our author is, 
how are these capabilities to be made available? how are we to 
obtain access to them ? how shall we set the operation of the remedy 
in motion ? how help to sustain its action, health, and vigour ? 

Within the last few years such discoveries have been made, 
that the impression that Africa presents an impenetrable continent 
and interminable wastes, may be laid aside. Mighty rivers which 
are navigable, besides the Niger, far into the centre of its vast 
regions, with splendid tributary streams, are now known to exist,with 
large towns, a teeming population, and consequently fertile countries 
stretching far and wide along their banks. What facilities in this 
age, an infancy era, probably, by means of steam power! Let us 
obtain such positions as command the mouths of the Niger, for 
example, in order that this mighty river may not only be closed to 
the passage of slaves to the coast, but that it may be opened as a 
secure and accessible highway for legitimate commerce, and what 
would not the results be in the cause of humanity ,and profitable 
trade! 

Some of these positions are healthy spots, or comparatively so at 
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this moment, which when cleared, drained, and cultivated, would 
hecome remarkably salubrious as well as charming to the eye; and 
which considering the geographical situation of Africa, and its con- 
liguily to Murope, suggest splendid promises. To be sure, Africa is, 
as our author frankly admits, in great measure almost untried 
ground ; he also clearly perceives how the adoption of any scheme, 
however sagely contrived, if not steadily and energetically pursued, 
may fail; while, to a variety of objections which may be urged, he 
replies with candour and patience. At the same time he devotes a 
chapter to the “ Results of Experience” even in the history of 
Kuropean intercourse with that quarter of the globe, and the colonies 
established on its coasts, not only to derive lessons but encourage- 
ment for the future. Sut in our hasty summary we cannot 
be more particular on this branch of the subject, and hurry forward 
to quote some of the “ Principles” which Mr. B. thinks ought’ to 
regulate our intercourse with Africa, ‘‘ whether economic or bene- 
volent, whether directed exclusively to her benefit, or mingled (as I 
think it may most fairly be) with a view to our own.” His prin- 
ciples are Free Trade, and I'ree Labour: Tree Trade to convince 
the hitherto incredulous powers and people of continental Europe, 
that our efforts to put a stop to the Slave Trade have not been 
purely selfish, so as to keep the monopoly of colonial produce in our 
own hands. ‘True, the grant of twenty millions may have conside- 
rably modified their views of England’s conduct ; but our author 
would have her, in making settlements on the African coast, to ma- 
nifest still more strongly to the world that the moving spring 1s 
humanity. In short, he would have us to purchase Iernando Po, 
coupling with a declaration that we are resolved to abolish the 
Slave Trade the official pledge, that England will not claim for 
herself a single benefit which shall not be shared by every nation 
uniting with her in the extinction of the monstrous and ruinous 
traflic in slaves ; especially, 

‘ First, —that no exclusive privilege in favour of British subjects 
shall ever be allowed to exist. | 

“¢ Secondly,—that no cusfom-house shall ever be established at 
Fernando Po. 

‘“ Thirdly,—that no distinction shall ever be made there, whether 
in peace or in war, between our own subjects and those of any 
foreign power, as to the rights they shall possess, or the terms on 
which they shall enjoy them.” 

These prepositions, there is no doubt, will be regarded by not a 
few readers as extravagantly liberal and altogether impracticable. 
But Mr. B. says, he is supported in them by high authorifies. 
‘The suggestion as to the custom-house was made to me by Mr. 
Porter of the Board of Trade; and that respecting neutrality in 
peace or in war, originated with the learned judge of the British 
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Vice-Admiralty Courts.” Utopianism, we also anticipate, will 
be mentioned in ridicule of the author’s scheme; but still his 
picture is worth copying :— 


**T may venture to say that, though a novel, it would be a noble charac. 
teristic of our colony. As it is intended for different ends, so it would be 
ruled by different principles, from any colony which has ever been under- 
taken ; it would have the distinction of being the neutral ground of the 
world, elevated above the mutual injuries of war, where, for the prosecution 
of a good and a vast object, the subjects and the fleets of all nations may 
meet in amity, and where there shall reign a perpetual truce.”’ 


Singapore is quoted as an illustration of the benefits to be derived 
from the non-establishment of restrictions on trade. As to the 
purchase of Fernando Po, Mr. B. informs us in his preface, that 
a negotiation has been commenced with Spain for the cession to 
Great. Britain of its sovereignty ; which negotiation has not yet 
been brought to a close: but he adds, ‘‘it is in that state, that a 
definitive answer must speedily be received, and I am assured that 
there is no occasion for any further delay ;” a piece of intelligence, 
which when taken in connexion with the fact that her Majesty’s 
Government has vigorously adopted several of the other leading 
suggestions of our philanthropist, as in the case of the expedition 
that is preparing to survey the countries bordering on the river 
Niger, convinces us, that, Utopian or not, some new experiments are 
about to be adopted in conformity with his entire plan. A letter 
of Lord John Russell, dated 8th [ebruary, 1840, to the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, affords some remark- 
able evidences of this conformity. 

‘‘ ree Labour” is the second great principle recommended in our 
intercourse with Africa. Any man who enters any territory that 
we may acquire in Africa, is from that moment to be declared 
“ Free, and discharged of all manner of slavery,” and Great Brit- 
ainis to defend him from all, civilized or savage, who may attempt 
to recapture him. Bitter experience has taught England that to 
begin in a wrong or lax manner may entail in our colonies the most 
inveterate of evils. Experience in Africa, to some extent, has also 
taught that the natives are very willing to work for wages ; and that 
one of the most wonderful things to the poor negro, is to find white 
men “who could not do bad,’’—who would not deal in slaves. 
Mr. B. most distinctly and assiduously guards against establishing 
an empire in Africa, like that of the British in [ndia; although he 
does not apprehend that there is much danger of such a result : there 
is nothing like the same temptations. 

Mr. Buxton devotes a long and peculiarly earnest chapter to the 
subject of the ‘‘ elevation of the native mind ;” because upon this 
change he lays far more stress, than upon the establishment of le- 
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gitimate commerce, or even the cultivation of the soil; although, of 
course, he is alive to the influence which honest trade and agricultu- 
ral pursuits have, as the means and occasions of civilization. 

He regards the main branch of the remedy as being resolvable 
into these questions: First, are the Africans able and willing to 
learn? Secondly, what and how shall we teach them? To the 
former of these inquiries Mr. Buxton would be going in the face of 
many and oft adduced proofs, if he did not answer in the affirma- 
tive; making proper allowances in favour of the negro, rightfully 
belonging to his condition in the wilds of his native land, and still 
more the debasement which slavery necessarily produces ; and he 
instances several well-authenticated cases of Whites,—of English- 
men, when the Africans were masters and the latter for a period 
were the slaves of the blighting of mental energy and capacity 
produced by bondage. That the African may be excited to industry, 
ingenuity, and perseverance, allowing reasonably for his previous 
habits and attainments, has found many proofs. [Even his aptitude 
for letters is by no means despicable ; especially if he is not and has 
not been placed within the atmosphere of the Slave Trade upon the 
coasts. but it is necessary that a right direction be given to his 
industry and intelligence, to qualify him for intercourse with the 
more refined European ; and a weighty question it is, how this di- 
rection can be established in a mind unaccustomed to reflection. 
There are, however, facilities for making precept and example as 
regards the useful arts, and in morals and religion, tell upon his 
mind. But who are the best fitted to be the “‘ agents” in the pro- 
cess of tuition; and ‘‘ how” is the African to be taught ?—which 
brings us to the second great question proposed in this part of the 
process. 

Now, ‘‘ among the liberated Africans in our West Indian Colo- 
nies, we are likely to be furnished with a number of persons in 
whom,” says Mr. B. “are united the desirable qualifications of fit- 
ness for the climate, competency to act as teachers, and willingness 
to enter upon the work.” He adduces various testimonies to this 
effect. 

But some “advances” have been already made. Several Mis- 
sionary Societies have been at work,—and, among other efforts, 
have established normal schools for the education of teachers,—they 
have been making translations of the Holy Scriptures in various native 
languages, and have been publishing elementary books. Christi- 
anity not only as a uniform concomitant of other means, such as 
the spade and the plough, but as the most penetrating towards the 
uprooting of the Slave Trade, is forcibly recommended. England 
by carrying to the African the gospel of love, light, and peace, is 
but paying part of her national debt. We have the means to raise 
the negro’s intellect, and to impart to him moral and religious in- 
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struction. Missionaries and teachers may be readily wafted to the 
Niger, and protected by steamers ‘‘(at the only time that mission- 
aries want protection) on their first settlement among the natives.” 
The present time is particularly favourable for the adoption of the 
measures recommended. England is at peace. Our sincerity 
with regard to the abolition of the Slave Trade has received une- 
quivocal proofs in the estimation of foreigners. New markets for 
the sale of our manufactured articles are urgently required; while 
the supply of raw materials is not less important. But— 


“If nothing be done, Africa will be at the end of 50 or 100 years what 
she now is, and we shall still be as ill-informed, as we now are, of the rea- 
diest means for her relief. But if we grapple with the evil, we shall either 
find ourselves in the right road, or grope our way to it: and the very mis- 
takes we now make will serve to direct us aright hereafter. I am not so 
sanguine as to suppose that we can at once, by a single effort, solve the 
problem which lies before us. * * * I amaware that it is quite a different 
question whether the means I propose are practicable, and likely to be 
crowned with success. It belongs to the nation to consider whether the 
suggestions now offered, and the policy which I have ventured to recom- 
mend, are likely to eradicate that mighty evil which desolates Africa, 
degrades Europe, and afflicts humanity.” 


Such is necessarily a most hasty and incomplete glimpse and ab- 
stract of some of Mr. Buxton’s leading parts of his remedy. But 
we have, before concluding such a cursory glance at the contents of 
a volume that ought to arouse the whole nation, as it seems to have 
done the government, to add, that Mr. Buxton not only writes forci- 
bly and recommends earnestly, but he labours assiduously and acts 
influentially in other ways, in behalf of the negro. He has been 
and continues, no doubt, to be, exceedingly active in the organiza- 
tion of societies which shall watch over and befriend the interests of 
Africa. We find him Chairman of the Provisional Committee 
of the ‘‘Society for the Extinction of the Slave ‘Trade, and for the 
Civilization of Africa,” instituted June 1839; the members of the 
committee consisting of eminent persons, noblemen and gentlemen, 
statesmen and churchmen, &c., of all parties and Christian persua- 
sions. A prospectus, among other things, gives us to understand 
that the following are amongst its objects:—having co-operated 
with Mr. Buxton in inducing Her Majesty’s Government to under- 
take the expedition to which we have several times of late referred, 
it is to be one of the first duties of the Society, to watch over the 
proceedings of this expedition, to record its progress, and to digest 
and circulate the valuable information which it may be confidently 
expected to communicate. 


‘* When this leading step has been taken, it is anticipated that a large 
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field for exertions of a different description will then be opened; but 
desirable as such exertions may be, it must be clearly understocd that this 
society, associated solely for benevolent purposes, can bear no part whatever 
in them: still, in order that a comprehensive view may be taken of the 
whole, though each part must be accomplished by agencies entirely distinct, 
it may be expedient to state some of the expectations which are enter- 
tained.” 


The prospectus then goes on to state, that to form treaties with 
the native rulers of Africa for the suppression of the Slave Trade ; 
and to obtain from the chiefs the possession of some convenient 
districts for the safe and successful conduct of commerce, are matters 
that must entirely rest with the Government. After these prelimi- 
nary steps, the formation of an Agricultural Society is contem- 
plated, for the purpose of aiding in the cultivation of the districts 
alluded to. 

Neither is the present society to take any part in plans of coloni- 
zation or of trade ; but its benevolent diffusion of information, secu- 
lar and religious, may reasonably be expected most materially to 
aid in the civilization of Africa, and to pave the way for the intro- 
duction of the Christian faith on that vast continent. 


* At home this Society will direct its vigilant attention to all which may 
arise with respect to the traffic in slaves, and give publicity to whatever 
may be deemed most essential to produce its suppression. 

‘In Africa there are various means which it may effectually work to the 
same end. One of the great impediments at present existing to the advance- 
ment of knowledge, is the state of the native languages of Western and 
Central Africa.” | 


This impediment the society will endeavour to overcome. Medi- 
cal science, which might be rendered such a powerful engine of be- 
nevolence among a people, who, as it is at present understood by 
the natives, is intimately connected with the most inveterate and 
barbarous superstitions, will be a main object; one too which 
may greatly contribute to establishing a correct knowledge among 
Europeans of the natare of climates and localities, as also of the 
best means to reduce their perils. 

The society anticipates that for the encouragement of mechanical 
arts and public improvements, it may be highly serviceable in 
Africa. It may promote the formation of roads, canals, &c.; the 
manufacture of paper, the use of the printing press, &c. 


‘To its (the Society’s) success, cordial and united co-operation is indis- 
pensable. It proposes:to act by means in which the whole community, 
without regard to religious or political opinions, may concur ; and though it 
does not embrace the establishment by its own agency of schools for the 
spread of religious instruction, it abstains from such an undertaking, not 
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because it does not value the introduction of Christian knowledge as the 
greatest blessing that can be bestowed on that idolatrous land, but because 
a diversityof opinion as to the mode of proceeding, must of necessity inter- 
fere with the unity of action so essential for the common prosecution of such 
an important object, and thus impede instead of facilitate the objects of this 
Institution.” 


With pleasure and an anticipation of glorious results, we have 
given the above abstract of the objects and intentions of the revi- 
ved African Institution, in order to lend it all the assistance within 
the sphere of our Journal, and to gladden as well as stimulate our 
readers, with the hope that each one of them may with alacrity and 
zeal employ every means he can reach, to further the interests of the 
paramount cause. Visions of brighter days for England, for com- 
merce, science, and truth, over all the earth, than have ever yet been 
realized, seem to be approaching rapidly. 





Arr. XII.—Essays towards a Right Estimation of the Duties of an 
Educator. London: 1840. 


EpucatTion is the perpetual law of our being; beginning when we 
begin to live, its future course is measured by our own immortality. 
If the duty of education falls first and chiefly upon parents, it is 
because they represent in this the Universal Parent ; and it is not 
too much to say, that his perpetual and universal Providence is 
always doing for all men, and all spirits, the work of education. All 
the circumstances which make up the feeble life of the wailing babe, 
are educating him; and when the older child is brought under the 
discipline of a school or of his home, he is still, at school or at home, 
at work or at play, sleeping or waking, subjected to constant 
influences which are moulding him for manhood. And when he is 
‘‘free,” his education “finished,” as is said, and a place given him 
among men, then is it still true that his education is growing in im- 
portance every day; and the value of every hour, of every act and 
every emotion, is to be measured by its usefulness in building up 
within him that spiritual being, which death only liberates for 
future development. And all reason and religion concur in assuring 
us, that progress 1s still the law of spiritual life,—progress from 
state to state ; where all that is, for ever reaps the harvest of all 
that was, and sows the seeds of all that will be. And therefore, 
whatever efforts are made in the cause of education, or in the appli- 
cation of its principles to individual cases, it is plain, that they can 
succeed only so far as they coincide with the general laws which 
govern the growth and progress of all who live, and only so far as 
they seek the same end which the Author of all life regards as the end 
of life. In other words, education cannot be viewed from too high 
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a ground, for it occupies the highest. The search which would 
detect its ruling laws, and learn the science which combines them 
into orderly arrangement, and attain to the wisdom which teaches 
to use this science to good purpose, cannot penetrate too deeply into 
the mysteries of man’s constitution and destiny; for in the inmost 
depths of his being these laws are at work, and at the earliest 
moment of his being they began their work. 

We have no purpose of following these views into those questions 
of psychology and of human destiny, which open before them. The 
discussion would be out of place here; it would require more room 
than other topics could afford, and a mood of mind, a measure and 
a quality of attention, not precisely those, which a review is in the 
habit of demanding. If, then, it be asked why we have adverted to 
these views at all, we answer, that the mere magnitude and import- 
ance of the subject lead to some results which we propose presently 
to consider ; and, if it were not so, something is gained whenever the 
views we have expressed are remembered. Something is gained, if 
education stands the higher in the thought and care of a single 
individual. We do not suppose, that in anything we have said, we 
have published a discovery. Such things, in substance, must needs 
occur, and must always have occurred, to whoever reflects upon the 
gifts and the wants of his own nature; for they cannot but be sug- 
gested by the consciousness, that its wants are those of one born 
for a spiritual immortality, and the hope that its gifts are those 
which may make this an immortality of happiness. 

Any consideration of the subject in its whole length and breadth, 
will convince one, that, before new truths and higher principles can 
have an opportunity to improve the processes of education, much is 
to be done in making ready for them, and in securing to them the 
possibility of free and successful activity. or it is certain, that no 
improvement in education of great value can be expected, which is 
not based upon the correction of some errors, which are, at once, 
very prevalent and very injurious. ‘The work must begin with the 
establishment of new and better principles, as guides in all thought, 
feeling, and action, in relation to it. 

Among the very foremost of these errors, is that which regards 
education as occupying a secondary place, if any place, among the 
great objects of human interest; as something, which, if it be let 
alone, or intrusted to the aids that chance puts within our reach, 
will take very sufficient care of itself. It is looked upon as extend- 
ing its domain over a very narrow portion of life, as excellent em- 
ployment for the child or the youth, when they must be doing some- 
thing, but cannot yet do man’s work ; and all its fruits are thought 
to be secured, if the boy is fitted to take his place among men when 
his beard is grown, without discreditable want of common acquire- 
ments and with equal advantages for the strife or work of life. 
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When we say that these are the views concerning education 
which now prevail in society, we do not mean that thisis the way 
in which men talk about it, but that it is the way in which most 
men act. And while these views, low, mean, false, as they are, 
prevail, a thousand practical errors spring from them and cannot be 
corrected. 

But these truths, however often, however plainly, they may have 
been seen, do not yet form a part of the common daylight in which 
we all move and live. And every effort to make them so, however 
feeble, is a good effort. Indeed, the world, too, has its education ; 
and the law of its progress in knowledge seems to require, that 
truths should sink down into the mass of its common thought gra- 
dually and very slowly. Inthis way every generation goes forward. 
Truths at first painfully won by laborious effort, and afterwards 
acknowledged or used but by a few in succeeding generations, and 
perhaps veiled again, for a long period, by the clouds of a dark. age, 
yet again, surely and constantly, and extend their influence, and 
entwine themselves with more and more of the interests of human 
life, until they are at last a common property ; truisms which none 
assert, because none deny or doubt them, and principles which 
influence the condnct of all, while they seldom come distinctly into 
the consciousness of any. It would not be difficult to show, even 
by a cursory analysis, how much, how very much, of every day of 
every man, is governed and animated by truths which have thus 
worked their slow way into the very heart of human belief, feeling, 
and life. 

One effect which would result from the more just appreciation of 
the value and importance of education, because it would necessarily 
follow the elevation of education in the public sentiment, is the cor- 
responding elevation in the social position of those engaged in it. 
Great improvement has taken place in this particular ; but there is 
room for a vast deal more. In and near our great cities, there are 
successful teachers who earn much money, and others attached by 
their office to some time-honoured institution ; and the position of 
these men may seem high enough to satisfy any reasonable ambi- 
tion. Itis so; but, if we compare them with the most eminent 
physicians and lawyers in their immediate vicinity, we shall find, 
that the public repays the labours of instruction with a far inferior 
recompense, whether we measure it by money, by extent of repu- 
tation and influence, or by the social regard which determines the 
place which a man holds in society, in a way that is very distinctly 
felt, though it can hardly be described. And if we go down the 
scale, the difference is still greater. In our country towns, for 
instance, the doctors’ and lawyers’ houses are usually among the 
best, testifying that their owners are sufficiently ‘well to do ;” 
while, in this same town, the education of the whole generation of 
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children may be intrusted to persons whose own training for the 
task has not been such as could have fitted them for the onérous 
duties and responsibilities of an educator; and whose pay per- 
haps is not equal to that of an inferior mechanical workman. 

There is perhaps no precedent among us of anything quite so bad 
as the condition described in the well-known anecdote of Stouber, 
the predecessor of Oberlin. Upon his arrival at Walbach, he asked 
to see the school-house. He was conducted to a poor cottage, 
where he saw a crowd of children, doing nothing. He inquired for 
the master, and found him a feeble old man, lying on a bed in a 
corner. ‘“ What do you teach,” said he. ‘ Nothing,” was the 
answer. ‘‘ How happens that?” “I know nothing.” ‘ What are 
you here for, then?” ‘* Because I had grown too old and too weak 
to tend the pigs of the village any longer, and they put a younger 
and abler man in my place, and sent me here to take care of the 
children !”’ 

We would have the labours of education more highly estimated 
and better recompensed, not for the sake of those who are engaged 
in them, but for the sake of the public, and for the good of the 
whole community. ‘There are no interests, and, while civilization 
remains, there can be no interests in human life, with which edu- 
cation is not directly involved. Indeed, it is capable of demon- 
stration, if it be not rather too obvious to be stated, that there are 
none of these interests which do not greatly depend for their pro- 
sperity, for their sound and healthy prosperity, upon the manner in 
which the offices of education are filled and its duties performed. 
And it is plain, that if the profession of education,—the very phrase 
sounds awkwardly, although we speak of the profession of law, and 
the profession of medicine, without misgiving,—but if this profession 
were more honoured, and more adequately rewarded, men of higher 
minds would be drawn into it, and all who were engaged in it would 
be roused, if only by competition, to greater activity, and more 
watchful, more constant, and more successful endeavour. 

It is a profession ; it is one which yields in importance, in its 
universality of interest, in its demand for the wisest efforts of the 
best understandings, to none. But it is exercised, and it is re- 
garded, as a trade, and as a mechanic art. Until of late, no great 
departinent of human care employed so small a share of the attention 
or exertion of genius. The work went on according to certain rules, 
which were not originally well devised, and were usually applied 
with little or no inquiry into their meaning and fitness ; and thus 
the labour of education became almost mechanical. Schools were 
provided, in which children might pass so many hours; during 
these hours, such and such books were to be committed to memory ; 
and to ascertain whether this was done, at appointed times the 
scholars recited memoriter. We need hardly use the past tense, 
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for just now this is the case in the majority of our common schools; 

if the calculating machine of Dr. Babbage could be altered, so 
as to register a recitation and note the blunders, it would be such 
a master as most of these schools require. 

Familiarity with the fact deadens our sense of its strangeness ; 
but truly strange it is, that there should be so little discrimination 
as to the manner cf teaching. History,—or what passes under that 
name,—science, language, are all taught in the same way as the 
multiplication table; taught as if there were no human faculty but 
memory. Poetry is read, sometimes with much regard to emphasis, 
and sufficient care that the right and left hands do their respective 
duties in the way of gesture ; but the poetic sense, the imagination, 
vivid and sensitive in children, and demanding early and wise cul- 
ture, is forgotten or unknown. Books, too, are constructed on the 
principle, that everything is done when words are learned, and 
much ground nominally passed over. One may find a philosophy 
** abridged, for the use of schools,” pretty much as an egg would 
be we te by sucking out its contents ; and “ science made easy” 
simply by being made good for nothing. 

These books are bad enough ; but the evil cannot be wholly 
remedied by making better ones, because it arises in a great mea- 
sure from the way in which school-books are used. ‘There is 
hardly any one so bad, that a good teacher might not make it useful ; 
and none so good, as not to become worthless when ill used. The 
remedy is to be found in establishing new relations between the 
master and the pupils; in awaking the faculties, the higher faculties, 
of both ; in producing an actual conviction in both, that the master 
needs and uses something more than his ears and his hands, and 
the child something more than his memory and his lips. Books 
are, in the present system, the principal instruments of education ; 
they are the only actual educators ; and the office of the master 
requires of him only to see that the books are used. We regard 
this as just about the reverse of what should be. By the help 
of discipline, the ‘‘ master’? may indeed deserve that name; but 
the idea that he should be also the “ teacher” of the school, 
scarcely occurs in theory, and in practice it is sadly lost sicht 
of. But successful education requires, as its first and indispen- 
sable condition, that the mind of the teacher, his whole mind, be 
wakeful, active, and earnest, and that the pupil be roused jato 
sympathetic and responsive activity. Then, it may be doubted, 
whether books would need to be used so largely as at present; 
and it may be doubted also, whether school-books would not 
be made for the use of the master rather than of the scholars, 
They would be ¢ext-books in the proper sense of that term; books 
intended to guide and aid the teacher in his instruction, but not to 
do the whole work in his stead. The Prussian school system (open 
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as it is to many objections) is remarkable in this particular. The 
youngest classes use, literally, no books; the elder ones use them 
sparingly ; and throughout the course of education, the principle 
seems to be acted upon, that the books are for the master, and that 
they should promote and facilitate, but by no means supersede 
his labours. 

It may seem as if too much would be demanded of the master 
upon this system ; more than he could do unless his school was very 
small; more than could be done for the whole community, unless 
schoolmasters were very numerous ; and, if they were very nume- 
rous, this fact would prevent their receiving such compensation as 
could alone secure for this great interest the best endeavours of the 
best understandings. But discipline, and a wise system of action, 
would go far towards diminishing the necessity of personal labour 
in the care of a school; and we should rely confidently upon the 
assistance to be derived from a fact in the nature of children, little 
known and less used. We mean the fact of their sympathy with 
each other ; of the immense influence which a child exerts upon a 
child ; of the power by which one will excite, instruct, and expand 
the mind of another, without effort and without consciousness. The 
systems of Bell and Lancaster, founded empirically on this princi- 
ple, astounded the world by their success; and, in despite of the 
large admixture in them of quackery and folly, they have retained, 
in a great degree, their hold upon public opinion, because, where- 
ever they are tried, the results they produce, whatever may be 
thought of their value, are indisputable and surprising. The im- 
provement of education will reach this matter also ; and a system of 
mutual instruction will be in time devised, by which the ill effects of 
the first experiments will be avoided, while all the good, and much 
more than all which they effected or promised, will be realized. 

It is from no wish to discourage efforts to improve education, nor 
is it from any want of hope in the practicability of this improve- 
ment, or any feebleness in our conviction that the improvement is 
needed, that we venture to suggest, that there should be great cau- 
tion in the changes which this improvement implies, greater than 
will always be used ; and therefore we must expect some errors,— 
not the less errors, because they are the opposites of other errors,— 
which will require, in the. friends of education, patience, skill, and 
perseverance. 

Some of the faults in education are so great and so obvious, that, 
the moment general attention is drawn to them, the zealous will 
rush into the opposite extreme. Tor instance, a short time ago it 
was not even suspected, that a child could be made to acquire book- 
knowledge too soon, or in excess. <A bright boy was urged to learn, 
and then to show off; and it occurred to few, if to any, that either 
his heart or his head could be hurt by this process. This was an 
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error, a'most gross error; to be paralleled by nothing but the cus- 
tom, which certain travellers tell of, in the kingdom of Borneo, where 
beauty and obesity being considered identical, young ladies who 
give promise of peculiar attractiveness are crammed into perfection 
with boiled rice and suet. But the cramming system, whether of 
mind or body, can flourish only where there is still a considerable 
measure of barbarism. When any one, who is capable of thinking, 
attends at all to this subject, it is seen at once that the forcing culture 
of the understanding is bad in every respect. It is bad for the 
bright boy ; for it cultivates his mind without preserving due pro- 
portion among its faculties ; it strains and overtasks him, disease of 
mind or of body are produced, his health withers away, and his 
acquirements are converted into food for his vanity. With the dull 
boy, itis as bad. Faculties, which by a wise culture might be deve- 
loped and gradually strengthened into vigour and activity, are crushed 
into hopeless debility, and he hates learning through life, as one 
hates an instrument of torture. ‘Ihis was easily seen ; and the more 
easily, because a corresponding change of opinion ino regard to the 
value of learning was taking place in the world at large. Some cen- 
turies ago, learning was rare and difficult ; it required great devotion 
toits pursuit to overcome the obstacles which Jay in the way; and, 
when they were overcome, the scholar became one of a small class. 
He had powers and implements which others had not; and he was 
regarded with an admiration, which was none the less sincere, and 
sometimes none the less acceptable, because it was for the most part 
not entirely comprehended. 

_ The subject of Domestic Education, as distinct from School 
Education, is of great magnitude and moment; but we do not pro- 
pose to enter upon it at this time. Indeed, whatever can be said of 
it, is perhaps comprised or implied in the principle, that the school is 
better in proportion as it is a home, and the home is better in pro- 
portion as it becomes a schoo]. ‘They are two; not two places only, 
but two in organization and character, and the difference between 
them is not to be lost sight of. Nevertheless, they are one in the 
end which lies before them; for this is the education, the leading 
forth of all the physical, intellectuel, and moral powers, into fulness 
of stature, and strength, and health, and into the utmost capacity of 
enjoying the happiness of usefulness. 

In these things they are one; and, while the patient kindness, the 
warmth and tenderness, of an affection like that of parents should 
fill the school with sunshine, and make its laws only the expression 
of its love, the home cannot fail in discipline and order, without 
mournful consequences, which no school can avert or remedy. One 
of the pictures of Shakspeare represents the schoolboy as creeping 
unwillingly to schoo]. Like all his pictures this is true to nature, to 
the nature he drew from; but it is, in this instance at least, a false 
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and injured nature, for not one jot of reason is there in the thing 
itself, why the child should go unwillingly to school, more than there 
is why he should go unwillingly from his school to his home, or to 
his play. What isa school? It is a place for moral discipline and 
for intellectual! instruction. Now most true it is, that no child ever 
lived who did not, as he grew up, manifest tendencies and feelings 
which required rebuke, opposition, and constraint ; and the school 
is the place for this; but it is not the only nor the chief place for 
it. If all constraint is at once relaxed when the child leaves the 
school; if he breaks from its thraldom into full licence the moment 
he goes to his play; if, amid his fellows, or under the parental roof, 
he is unwatched, unrestrained, unrebuked for evil deeds, little can 
his school do for him, and weighty and fearful is the responsibility of 
his parents. In point of moral discipline, therefore, the school 
should be no bugbear. 

In its formation, the character demands no less all the assistance 
which it can derive from the salutary influence of obedience. We 
believe that this subject, in its widest extent, would well repay in- 
vestigation. The text, “If any one will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine,” expresses one of the vital truths of human 
nature ; the truth, namely, that our ability to now aright any mat- 
ter, which touches upon conduct and motive and duty, depends 
greatly upon our moral condition in relation to it ; and this principle 
bears directly upon education. 

There was once an attempt, by some philosophers, to persuade 
men, that understanding and belief where wholly independent of 
affection and motive, and the state of the will; and although this 
folly has disappeared, the opposite truth is hardly appreciated. 
The strong tendency of these days to found all obedience to law or 
command upon a previous satisfaction with its propriety, is one 
expression of this falsity. It is often just the wrong way; and 
especially is it wrong when applied to the education of the young. 
A rule, a law, or command, is necessary for the very reason that 
something is to be done which is not desired. If, in this state of 
the case, we begin to reason about it, all views or arguments which 
can be offered in favour of the law, encounter not only an adverse 
inclination, but the belief, that, if a conviction of the reasonableness 
of the law be successfully resisted,—as of course it always may be 
by dullness or inattention,—the law will lose its power, the command 
will not be enforced, and the inclination may be indulged. Let this 
course be pursued, and there never lived the child who could esti- 
mate aright the truths thus offered for his consideration. He can-. 
not but look at them through a disturbing medium ; and the oftener 
this happens, the worse will be the habit of his mind. Itis the 
demand, therefore, not of kindness only, but of justice, to draw this 
veil aside, and release him from its obstruction. Let him obey,— 
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let him begin with obedience,—and he stands at once in a new posi- 
tion. Then, his reasoning powers are not called upon to act at a 
disadvantage ; they have at least fair play ; and they have also the 
aid of experience, which will often, perhaps generally, speak audibly 
in favour of the right. It is neither wise nor safe to say, in theory 
or in practice, that we will not resort to constrained obedience, 
because we trust to truth, to reason, and to concience; for then is 
truth not aided, but disturbed and shackled, and reason is con- 
founded and obscured, and conscience exposed to certain injury, and 
to the danger of decay and death. We have dwelt the more on 
this subject, because we would willingly induce others, who have 
the means for further and fuller investigation, to give their attention 
to what we deem the important principle,—that obedience is among 
the most essential requisites for the highest and most valuable cul- 
ture of the understanding. , 

Nor is this subject without its importance to British education, 
consideration under its political aspect. ‘The child’s obedience to 
rule, or to command, becomes the man’s obedience to law ; and still 
retains its quality and all its characteristics. [t was once said,—with 
more justice, we fear, than would belong to the saying now,—that this 
country was distinguished from all others, by the fact, that law, as 
such, and for its ownsake, andits own power, is here held in reverence. 
When this can be no longer said with any truth, corruption will 
have done all its work, and resistance to corruption will have ceased ; 
and one symptom, that this melancholy consummation is more than 
a remote possibility, may be found in the prevailing disposition to 
subject all public laws to the tribunal of individual opinion. It is 
not enough, that they should be the expression of the public opinion, 
uttered by its appointed organs. It is not enough, that each man 
holds in common with all others the right of bringing his opinion 
and his feeling to bear upon the original structure and enactment of 
the law through our representative institutions. It is not enough, 
that every man not only possesses this right, but is bound to exercise 
this right, to the very end that the law may thus reflect the general 
sentiment and enforce the general wish ; but a growing and almost 
prevailing disposition now permits the individual thereafter to sub- 
mit the law to his private judgment or personal inclination, and ask 
of that, as of the court of ultimate sovereignty, whether the law is, 
for him, alaw. Let this habit go on, and acquire the sanction of 
general usage, and nothing will remain for the country, and the 
whole fabric of its government, but to be swept away as a cumberer 
of the earth. We believe, that in this disposition lies one of the 
greatest dangers to which we are exposed ; and we believe also, that 
this disposition is to be checked first, and most successfully, in 
childhood. Then, if education recognises the duty, the necessity, 
of obedience ; if it places this upon its true ground, and enforces it, 
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not with fretful anger, nor with the tyrannous violence of mere 
love of power, but with the mildness and the firmness of unfailin 
affection, and associates it indissolubly in the minds of children 
with all progress, all safety, all happiness, then, and then only, will 
the children of this nation be fitted to become its citizens, and 
hold in their hands its destiny. Nor is this a work to be done in 
the schools only; on the contrary, it is precisely that in which our 
schools and our homes should unite. 

As to intellectual instruction, who has lived within the sight and 
hearing of a child, apd does know that he hungers and thirsts for 
knowledge ? The babe of a week old seeks not its mother’s breast 
with sharper appetite, than will urge him, when infancy expands into 
childhood, to question, and question closely, father and mother and 
brother and sister, and everybody near him, about everything in his 
sight or in his thought. This is the first and natural manifestation 
of the desire to know; and it is wise, though not very common, to 
follow this desire somewhat as a guide. It is often easy to silence 
it by a little impatience or contempt; but the desire is still there, 
always there, deeply implanted in our nature. Education is founded 
upon this desire ; acts through it; and most grossly errs when it 
afflicts or disappoints it, and by so doing makes the school distaste- 
ful to the child, and compels him to regard it as a place of imprison- 
ment and punishment. And hereafter, when, in the progress of man- 
kind, schools become more what schools should be, the child will 
seek the school as the home of his mind; and there will his mind 
expand and grow, as flowers and fruits open and ripen in the sun- 
shine, without pain and almost without effort. 

In conclusion, we beg to tender to the author of the very judicious 
and ably written pamphlet, whose title is given at the head of this 
article, our thanks for the publication of his most opportune and 
well-timed. Essays upon a subject than which nothing can be more 
momentous ; penetrating as it does the whole mass of society, and 
all its component parts; embracing within its sphere, religion, 
government, letters, and all things else of mind or heart; and 
reaching in its influence through an unending future. 





Art. XI1I.—Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders : and Remarks 


to Intending Emigrants. By J.S. Potacx, Esq. 2 vols. London: 
Madden and Co. 


Every day may be said to add tothe interest already very extensively 
felt in Great Britain relative to New Zealand, and the prospects of 
those who have recently gone out to settle in the noble islands which 
pass under that name. Scarcely a week has elapsed from the time 
we indite these words, since intelligence reached London of the safe 
arrival of the Tory—the beautiful ship which carried out Colonel 
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Wakefield and his exploring staff to that country. The Tory,had 
one of the shortest passages ever rN ge -SiX days from Ply- 
mouth, which port she left on the 12th of May; having, without 
touching land anywhere, anchored in Ship Cove, Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, on the 17th of August. Colonel Wakefield has sent home 
a journal- despatch to the New Zealand Company, presenting a 
striking, trust-worthy, and enticing picture of the external appear- 
ances of the country, and of whet had occurred at. the beginning 
of the enterprise. Extracts from this despatch have found their 
way into some of the newspapers, a sentence or two of which 
we now insert to show what encouraging prospects to British 
colonists the country in question holds out. ‘ Mr. B has 
been in his cutter to Mangania, the place near Cape Farewell I 
mentioned before, where the coal is found. He brought away ten 
tons of it, which he dug up at high-water mark on the beach. 
There is abundance of it to be had without sinking shafts; and it 
burns as well as any English coal.” ‘The state of the natives 
having been so materially altered by their contact with Europeans, 
and by the precepts of the Missionaries, offers facilities of communi- 
cation with them beyond my anticipation.” “I went with some 
gentlemen to climb a hill in the Cove. We ascended the course of 
a rivulet which occasionally fell in cascades over the slate-stone 
rocks forming the substratum of these mountains. With some 
labour we reached the region where the highest timber grows, 
There we found a species of elm, some of which were eighteen feet 
in girth, and other trees, seventy or eighty feet high without a 
branch, which if too heavy for masts, would make excellent plank- 
ing for ship-building.” Many other notices of an equally important 
character appear in the Colonel’s account: but we must pass on to 
Mr. Polack’s interesting and instructive volumes,—a gentleman, 
who by his “ Travels and Adventures in New Zealand between the 
years 1831 and 1837,” published some two years ago, assisted 
greatly to awaken curiosity and satisfy inquiry regarding that 
beautiful and rich country ; and, consequently, to forward its scttle- 
ment by multitudes of the teeming population of our native land. 
The present work appears also most opportunely, conveying, as it 
does, a great variety of minute information, drawn from actual 
observation, personal investigation on the spot, and experience 
considerably prolonged, concerning the manners, customs, and cere- 
monies of the New Zealanders, and many precise and direct as well 
as incidental notices of the natural features of the country, that 
cannot but prove very serviceable to emigrants thither. The 
volumes, besides, are enriched and embellished ‘with ver 'y many wood- 
cut illustrations, portraits, views of remains, supe rstitions, sc enery, 
implements, &c., which, where the pen fails to perfectly represent, 
aptly come to the author’s aid, completing the intelligence which 
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he is desirous to communicate. A very distinct map of the Islands 
of New Zealand is also given. But the wood-cuts are sure first to 
engage the eye, not only because they tell a great deal that could 
not otherwise be told of a most interesting distant people aud 
country, but on account of the artist-like skill they exhibit. The 
author, in fact, as we gather from the Introduction, has profession- 
ally wielded the pencil, and also been an extensive traveller, having 
resided in or visited many remote lands ; for he speaks of his having 
been an artist in Europe, a ship-chandler in Australia, a servant to 
the British government (Commissariat and Ordnance) in Africa, and 
a traveller for personal gratification in America. We add, before 
dipping into one or two of his present chapters, that, without dis- 
playing much of the art of a practised author, cither in the way of 
serving up the materials collected from former writersand travellers, 
or very distinct plan in the arrangement of his own personal glean- 
ings, his pages are lively, and frequently racy. His narrative is 
clear and spirited, his descriptions not seldom picturesque, and his 
reflections for the most part sensible and moderate. At the {same 
time he is a hearty admirer of the ‘* Great Britain of the Southcrn 
hemisphere,” and the inducements which he holds out for our 
countrymen to hasten thither, as pictured by him, are numerous and 
weiglity. 

In his Introduction Mr. Polack refers to some charges brought 
against him concerning his possessions and conduct in New Zealand, 
which he declares are false and ma livious, charges, he says, by inte- 
rested parties and certain mendacious writers, a rev. gentleman from 
Sidney, we believe, being one of the persons meant. “Tuto these mat- 
ters, however, we cannot enter. We find it more pleasant and pro- 
fitable to cull some descriptive and characteristic notices of the 
country and its inhabitants, where, it appears, he has purchased 
considerable property. 

The New Zealanders, says our author, fully recognize the pur- 
chase, exchange and sale of all property, landed or otherwise. It 
is not unimportant for intending settlers to learn that there are 
besides the lands occupied by the nativ es, vasts forests and prairies, 

‘as extensive as counties in Europe,” which are vacant, and which 
have been depopulated in the course of ruthless wars, “ the few 
surviving congucrors not daring to cultivate their new ly-acquired 
territories, even when possessed of numerical force to do so, fearful 
of being set upon in turn by the belligerent tribes of the neighbour- 
ing country, or that the produce they would sow might be “reaped 
byan enemy.” Still, according to Mr. Polack, the native popula- 
tion must be exceedingly scanty, compared with that of civilized 
nations, counting only the occupied parts. He calculates, from 
data furnished by some chicfs, but which we think must have been 
little better than pure guessing, that the probable average of the 
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Northern Island, the most fertile of the group, is only about five per- 
sons to every three square miles. What is still more gloomy—the 
population is represented as having been gradually on the decrease 
from our earliest knowledge of the country, cannibalism, infanticide, 
war, the ¢apu which interdicts a person who is unwell from partak- 
ing of any nourishment, polygamy, accidents by water and from 
gunpowder, the intemperate use of tobacco even from infancy, and 
various other bad customs and sad calamities being specified as 
scourges upon a large and devastating scale. But now for our ex- 
tracts :— 


‘The religious rites of the New Zealanders are very numerous, and a 
non-attendance in fulfilling any of them, renders the transgressor open to 
robbery of all his effects, and a yet more severe punishment. The ceremo- 
nies performed in honour of the birth and death of the chiefs have been 
given. Marriages are blessed by the priesthood, who invoke the sun, moon, 
stars, earth, and even the winds, to be propitious to the bridal pair. 
Among the superstitions the following may be mentioned. 

‘‘The method of discovering a thief, is found by a priest taking a number 
of small sticks (or pebbles) previously making a small circle on the ground. 
Each stick is notched, to represent one of the parties suspected of a lapse in 
honesty, and all are thrown up in the air, and the stick that falls within the 
circle, the representative is declared the thief, but should all of them fall 
wide of the mark, the suspicions are accounted fallacious, but the stick near- 
est to the circle is supposed to be connected directly, or indirectly, and a 
fresh batch of the articles, representing his relatives or companions (as the 
case may be) are thrown up. Ifa result similar to the former takes place, 
no further notice is taken.” 


Can an alibi never be sustained? Inspiration is said to be afforded 
to the priesthood by the divinities of New Zealand, a pretension by 
no means confined to that savage people. Other current opinions 
are less perilous :— 


‘Every animal has a chance of becoming sanctified for a time, during 
which his life is assured. Hogs are sometimes named after great chiefs 
deceased, and when thus canonized are never allowed to be killed. Thrice 
fortunate indeed is the animal thus elevated from his herd, as he may roam 
in sacred places, grub with his sainted snout the luxuriant herbage in a 
wai tapu, and can attain a good old age, fearless of the fate that attends his 
kindred. We have seen monstrous representations of animals placed in 
cemeteries to scare away these freed brutes, but attended with ill success. 

‘On the natives passing the tombs of their celebrated warriors, they be- 
come seized with an awe which they cannot define ; it is not uncommon for 
them to throw a dried shell-fish, such as a cockle or clam, at the tomb, and 
often in lieu, a thread from their garment at the wooden image set up as a 
cenotaph. 

‘* A whirlwind of sand has been described to us as a hasty departure of 
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invisible spirits to the Retinga, or world of shades. A water spout was 
characterized as arising from a deficiency of water in heaven, a por- 
tion ascending, was necessary for the existence of the divinities located 
there.” 


The religion of the New Zealanders is far from systematic or de- 
fined. The number, the attributes, the rank, and the offices of 
their deities do not appear to befixed. The idols of one place, we 
are told, have no connexion with those of another. We do not 
know that much philosophy can be derived from a patient or parti- 
cular analysis of their notions about futurity, departed spirits, or 
the characters of their gods; excepting that all heathens, whether 
in Greece or New Zealand, believe in monstrous absurdities,—that 
the idolatry of all is mixed up with the most gross obscenity,—and 
that all the dark places of the earth are full of horrid cruelty; 
which is the principal feature in the superstitions of the people at 
present engaging our attention. We shall quote the account of 
some of these fell customs, without however giving the most heart- 
sickening orgies, such as those of cannibalism ; a practice, whatever 
some untravelled writers may doubt as being chargeable against New 
Zealanders, finds confirmation strong, were it but in the oaths which 
our author says are current amongst them. ‘‘ May your head be 
eaten off,” “may your stomach be eviscerated,” as Mr. Polack tran- 
slates the phrases, are given as examples. 

Of the Makutu, or the power of bewitching a person to death, 
which is said to be extensively and implicitly believed in among the 
New Zealanders, where, consequently it must have slain thou- 
sands, it is said :—- 


** A person is supposed to be bewitched by smoking from the pipe of an 
ill-wisher, lying in his hut, putting on his dress, drinking from the same 
calabash, eating together from the same basket, paddling in the same canoe, 
and even bathing in the same river. * * * An illness rarely occurs without 
the patient or his friends attributing it to the makutu ; consequently if he 
should recover, he hastens to wage war, murder or rob the tribe of the per- 
son suspected, which in turn, is severely visited by the injured man or his 
tribe. Interminable warfare, guerre @ outrance, follows. To fully effect 
the makutu it is necessary to possess some corporal portion of the devoted 
victim, such as a lock of hair, the paring of a nail, the saliva caught on a 
mat, or even yet more repulsive remnants that remind us continually that 
we are mortal. This obtained, it is steeped in blood, and the malediction 
is aspirated. But the most extraordinary circumstance is the effect that fol- 
lows the curse. Death almost in all cases ensues ; for as early as the victim 
discovers that his life has been cursed, he abstains from taking sustenance, 
and gradually sinks into an atrophy, that closes with death.” 


Our author says, one young man consented to follow the advice, 
that he, Mr. Polack, gave, to despise and disbelieve in the power of 
QQ2 
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the malediction; but he gradually sunk under the power of his 
imagination. 

When we consider this engine of hatred and revenge, along with 
many other dire methods of destroying one another among the 
savage, bloodthirsty, and warlike tribes of New Zealand, as noticed 
or detailed by Mr. Polack, our wonder is that any ever reach a mid- 
dle age, and that the islands do not become, in a short time desolate, 
There must therefore, we think, be some counteracting influences 
and customs, to which our author has not given due prominence, 
with which he has not been fullymade acquainted. It 1s so far grati- 
fying to learn, that ‘‘ some priests possess the good sense to rally 
their flocks from the effects of the makutu.” 

The accounts of particular family cemeteries, and the monuments 
made from old canoes, &c., as described and pictured by Mr. 
Polack, are exceedingly curious; but the fragmentary extracts with 
which we conclude shall be taken from notices that more entirely 


regard the living and less melancholy customs. Of heirs apparent 
and their education :— 


‘The eldest son of an hereditary chieftain is termed Te Kai Rangatira, or 
heir apparent, the father bearing the appellation of Rangatira only. The 
odour of sanctity departs from the latter as early as his successor sees the 
light; the rank of the embryo chief, even thus early, being superior to his 
progenitor, inasmuch as he can boast of an additional branch to the ances- 
tral tree. Such is the veneration paid by the obedient tribes to their new- 
born commander, that at periods even the parents are not allowed to have 
intercourse,with him, or take food from the same basket, these cares apper- 
taining to the priesthood, who, at the earliest years of their charge, instil 
into his mind the education that will direct his future propensities in life, 
such as inextinguishable hatred to his foes, to bear predatory warfare 
against the weak, and circumvent by treachery the stronger powers he may 
have to compete with. By his parent and followers he is early initiated into 
the mysteries of distorting his countenance, so as to strike terror into the 
hearts of his enemies: the war-dance then follows and so apt are these un- 
fledged warriors in learning the war-cries used in battle, and accompanying 
gesticulations, that we have seen many children of five years only suflfici- 
ently precocious to put to flight a European of nearly double that age.” 


All this sort of education becomes, in the circumstances of the 
case, necessary training, unless the heir apparent and his tutors 
make up their minds to be trodden under foot, or extirpated by the 
neighbouring tribes. There can be little doubt, however, that if 
the regulations and character of European settlers be such as have 
gone out recently under the auspices of the New Zealand Com- 
pany, a rapid emergence on the part of the natives, from their state 
of barbarism, and gross practices, will take place. Our author's 
representation throughout is, that a marked improvement has 
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already become apparent among these savages; and that instead of 
studying the arts of war, the New Zealander has now greater satis- 
faction in knowing the use of the implements of agriculture. —|n- 
stead of the excitingly wild dance, he is becoming eager in driving 
a bargain in commerce. 

Two saddening images cross our mind. The outcasts of Euro- 
pean and convict society have carried disease, moral and physical, 
into the islands. Again, where the white man plants his foot, and 
encroaches on the Black or Red, there, as if by an ordinance of Hez- 
ven, or the laws of human nature, the gradual extermination of the 
weaker party has too often been witnessed. Perhaps the principles 
which should regulate colonization in savage lands, principles that 
are still in their infancy, may, ere long, afford striking evidences of 
quite an opposite tendency; and we have no hesitation in saying 
that Mr. Polack’s volumes contain information and lights which 
should contribute to this hoped for end, in the regions which have so 
much engaged his thoughts and pen. 





Art. XIV. 
1. The Naturalist’s Library. Bees. By Sir Witxtam Jarpine, Bart. 


London: Highley. 
2. The Canadian Naturalist. By P. H. Gosse. London: J. Van 


Voorst. 


AmonG the sons of science none appeal more forcibly to our kindly 
feelings than those who tread in the walks of Natural History. Sir 
William Jardine’s name, for instance, at once calls up a host of 
agreeable ideas, and sweet ‘associations. No sooner do we meet 
with it in print than we think of Dumfrieshire, of the river Annan, 
of Aplegirth, of all that is fresh and beautiful in scenery, of choice 
collections in museums, of birds, of rural sports, and a multitude of 
things upon which it gratifies and enlarges the mind to meditate. 
If anything within the sphere of the Naturalist can serve to heighten 
one’s sense of the useful and the beautiful, and awaken notions that 
one loves to cherish and comment upon, it must be that order of 
tiny and skilful architects, that busy and foreseeing race, that won- 
derful commonwealth of intelligence, which the title of the present 
volume of the ‘ Library” mentions. Nothing in the whole range 
of inferior creatures, nothing assuredly in the domain of Entomology 
can approach, in point of interest and serviceableness to man, the 
Honey-bee. And yet to those who have never studied Huber, and 
other authorities relative to this little busy creature, and even to 
those who have read extensively and thought fondly of the wonders 
of its works, but who have never set themselves day after day and 
season after season to scan its doings, to investigate its policy, to 
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learn by what steps it achieves its triumphs, the volume before us 

has marvels to tell and knowledge to communicate that the mind 

can never but be glad to receive and to follow up with personal in- 
uiries that are sure to become enthusiastic. 

Of the whole series of volumes that have already appeared in the 
‘** Naturalist’s Library,” we remember none that has surpassed the 
one before us, either as regards information or pictorial representa- 
tion. Besides a well-written and satisfactory life of Huber, together 
with a speaking portrait of him, we have a rich fund of description, 
of anecdote, of practical lessons, such as one delights to re peruse 
far more attentively than romance. ‘There are also between thirty 
and forty plates coloured from nature which illustrate and embellish 
the volume, rendering it not less tempting to the eye of taste than 
to the man of science and the domestic economist. Everywhere 
the author proves himself to be the close observer, the persevering 
investigator, and the experienced breeder of the honey-bee. 

Mr. Gosse deserves to rank with Sir William Jardine in the list 
of students of nature. Set such a man down in any region of the 
earth,—in the wilderness, upon the bleak and barren heath, or 
among a forest of rugged and jagged rocks, and he will be sure to 
produce sweet and instructive discourse for you, either by close 
observation and happy description of what would escape the notice 
of most persons, or by finding occasion to digress into other, and it 
may be, distant fields, so as to afford a rich treat. The form into 
which Mr. Gosse has thrown his matter, being that of Dialogue 
between a father and son, readily allows of the utmost discursiveness, 
so as that the author can draw upon his stores of reading, upon his 
reminiscent experience, and make such sudden transitions as best suits 
his purpose. At the same time dialogue requires, even where 
description is the chief material, considerable dramatic skill, to ren- 
der it highly effective; a quality which our author does not possess 
in a remarkable degree. He also falls into an error which it is not 
easy to avoid ina formally constructed conversation, of having the 
same thing sometimes repeated. The volume however, deserves to 
be warmly recommended, not merely on account of the variety of 
information which it contains, but the tone of the author. Nothing 
in nature comes amiss to him; nothing escapes him, be it rural 
occupation, birds, beasts, fishes, insects, trees, plants, &c. He has — 
something to tell of each and an eye for all; the reader being con- — 
stantly impressed with the idea that the description is real, drawn 
from the actual experience of the writer, and faithful even to the 
literal truth. 

Lower Canada is the field of Gosse’s excursions, the vicinity of 
the village of Compton, which is situated on the river Coatacook, 
a tributary of the St. Francis, being mentioned as the particular 
locality traversed. 
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Mr. Gosse is a modest author. He does not Jay claim to a large 
fund of scientific and systematic knowledge. But for this very 
reason we may in part account for the charm of the work. He has 
drawn ‘‘ water from Nature’s own well,” as he expresses it; and 
this water, as our readers will immediately find, is pure and grati- 
fying. 

There is one excellence in the work, distinct from its merit as a 
contribution to Natural History, that must impress itself upon the 
attentive reader’s notice: it conveys a very effective picture of 
Lower Canada, not only of a panoramic cast, but of the details of 
scenery, and even of rural employments, and agricultural manners 
as well as styles of procedure. The pictorial illustrations, mostly 
from original drawings by Mr. Gosse himself, very considerably 
help to make us acquainted with the precise character of the trees 
of the country, which, taken singly, do not appear to be par- 
ticularly graceful. Long lank stems, owing to the want of light, 
that forbids the growth of the feathering foliage, which a gallant tree 
that has been reared by itself, generally exhibits, characterize the 
monarchs of the forest. The effect of the want of light will be 
understood from the following extract :— 


** Charles.—Our neighbour is here clearing some forest-land. 

** Father.—Observe the remarkable appearance of it: if we look at the 
forest at the edge of an old clearing—yonder field, for instance—we see it 
green and leafy to the very ground ; but if we look at it where a portion 
has been recently cut away, a very different aspect is presented. We see 
nothing but tall, slender, upright stems of different sizes, with scarcely a 
leaf, except at the top, where there is a small and scanty surface of foliage, 
quite out of proportion to the height of the trees: the eye can penetrate a 
long way into the gloomy depth, as there is no foliage to intercept the 
vision ; nothing but this host of straight gray sticks. There is certainly a 
little under-brush on the ground, but it is meagre, and extends only to the 
height of a very few feet, consisting of a few scattered shrubs. 

“* C.—What is the cause of this remarkable manner of growth ? 

“ F.—The want of light; without which there is no foliation ; 
those trees which grow on the edge of the forest shoot out side-branches 
into the light, and bushes and shrubs spring up, which are profusely covered 
with leaves ; but those that spring up within, continue to shoot upward and 
upward until they reach the top of the forest, (the only situation in which 
they can reach the light,) before they shoot out any permanent branches. 
If the leading shoot of a young tree growing alone be broken off, the tree 
ceases to grow much higher, but sends out many ramifying boughs ; but a 
young forest-tree in similar circumstances acts differently —another shoot is 
sent out, which becomes the leader, and carries up the perpendicular, and 
this after the tree has attained a considerable height and circumference, as 
I have seen in many instances. It is this circumstance of growing so tall 
without lateral branches, that makes forest-timber so valuable, for wherever 
a branch grows there is a knot in the trunk.” 
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Intimately connected with the above account, is that of the pro- 
cess of clearing land. 


** C.—Will you describe the process of clearing land ? 

** F.—Our neighbour having just got his ‘crops’ into the ground, 
is clearing this for next year. He begins by cutting with a heavy bush. 
hook the shrubs and slender saplings, which are then piled in large heaps: 
the axe follows, and cuts down the young trees, the larger ones being left 
for the present ; the felled ones are cut in lengths, and piled with the limbs 
on the brush-heaps. All these have been cut quite close to the ground, 
so that the stumps may offer no obstruction to the harrow: all being piled, 
nothing remains but to fell the large trees ; which is done at about two feet 
from the ground, the stumps being permitted to remain till the gradual de- 
composition of the roots allows of their extraction—a work of years. The 
trunks of the trees are now chopped into lengths ; those which are useful 
for fencing placed by themselves, to be removed; and the remainder, by the 
efforts of oxen with chains and men with levers, are piled one upon 
another, and the tops thrown into heaps as before. In this state every- 
thing remains during the summer, exposed to the burning sun of July, 
August, and September, which dries up a good deal of the moisture, and 
makes the heaps fit to burn. In the fall, advantage is taken of a dry time 
to put fire to the logs and brush, which burn rapidly, and are usually con- 
sumed, with the exception of some remnants of the log-heaps, which are 
piled together for a final burning. The running of the fires over the ground 
kills every vegetable, and the fertilizing ashes make the whole in good order 
for culture. ‘The plough is not put into the ground for some years, until 
the small stumps and roots have decayed: it is merely harrowed over, the 
virgin earth being soft and mellow; and grain is sowed with grass-seed, 
After the first crop, it remains in grass for several years. Such is the ordi- 
nary practice, slightly varying according to circumstances.’ ” 


But where the light reaches the forests, viz., the tops of the 
trees, there is a rich crop of leaves, which in Autumn present great 
splendour :— 


** C.—I had often read ofthe splendour displayed by the American 
forests in autumn, but the reality exceeds my expectation. Every part 
of the woods is glowing in an endless variety of shades,—brilliant crim- 
son, purple, scarlet, lake, orange, vellow, brown, and green; and looking 
from this hill over the tops of the trees, as far as the eye can reach, the 
same bright hues are to be seen; the shadows of the passing clouds, playing 
over the vast surface, now dimming the tints, now suffering them to flash 
out in the full light of the sun; here and there a large patch of sombre 
evergreens, making the dark parts of the picture : the whole forest is become 
a gigantic flower-garden. 

‘“‘}#'.—By far the greatest proportion of the more glowing colours 
is the production of the sugar-maple, and other species of the same genus : 
the leaves of these display all shades of red, from deepest crimson to bright 
orange; which generally occurring in large masses, not in individual de- 
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tached leaves, prevents anything tawdry or little in the effect. On the 
contrary, when the full beams of the sun shine on them, the warm and 
glowing colours possess a great deal of grandeur. The poplar leaves often 
assume a crimson hue; the elm, a bright and golden yellow; birch and 
beech, a pale, sober, yellow ochre ; ash and basswood, different shades of 
brown ; the tamarack, a buff yellow. The beech, the ash, and the tama- 
rack, do not in general bear much part in this glittering pageant ; the ash 
is mostly leafless at the time, and the glory has passed away before the 
other two have scarcely begun to fade. Indeed, the glossy green of the 
beech is perhaps more effective than if it partook of the general change ; 
and even the gloomy blackness of the resinous trees, by relieving and 
throwing forward the gayer tints, is not without effect. This beauty is not 
shown to equal advantage every year; in some seasons the trees fade with 
very little splendour, the colours all partaking more or less of dusky, sordid 
brown ; early frosts seem to be unfavourable for its development ; and even 
at its best it is a melancholy glory, a precursor of approaching dissolution, 
something like the ribands and garlands with which the ancient Pagan 
priests were accustomed to adorn the animals they destined for sacrifice.” 


Mr. Gosse’s excursions begin in January, and end in December ; 
consequently the matter varies as much as the seasons, which sea- 
sons in Canada, to our thinking, do not offer the greatest tempta- 
tions. The winter is very long and severe; the summer short, and 
intensely hot. ‘The spring comes late, and the autumn prematurely 
early. But let our author settle where he may, he will find objects 
_ to interest and instruct him, and occasions for setting forth “ the 
praise of the great and glorious God.”” Open the book where we 
may we have proofs of this faculty and disposition. At random we 
dip into the volume. February comes up. Weregret that it is not 
in our power to copy the author’s drawings of a few of the crystals 
of snow; but his description will tempt some of our readers, we 
hope, to have recourse to the volume itself, for what we cannot fur- 
nish to them. 


“‘ C.—Here is our constant merry little friend, the Blackcapped Titmouse 
(Parus Atricapillus). The coldest weather he seems to regard with indif- 
ference: though the mercury a day or two ago stood more than 30° below 
zero, yet enveloped in his warm feathery coat, he has weathered it all, and 
is now tumbling and twisting around the branches, and chirping as glee- 
fully as if it were ‘ the glorious summer time.’ 

** J’,—It is emphatically a winter bird: or at least it is then more seen : 
during the whole year we may find it, if we go into the dark and sombre re- 
cesses of the cedar swamps, but as winter approaches, it comes out to the 
edges of the woods and road-sides. What the cause of this visit to the 
clearings may be, I know not; I should think it would be more protected 
from the inclemency of the winter’s storms in the woods, and it does not ap- 
pear that food is its object, as this seems to be confined to the trees ; on 
which, indeed, it always secks it, for I do not remember ever having seen a 
Titmouse on the ground. 
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‘*C.—Its food, I suppose, consists of the numberless minute insects 
which are concealed during the winter in the crevices of the bark, and 
among the twigs of the trees, with seeds of evergreens occasionally, though 
from its bill it is evidently insectivorous. 

‘“* F,—We may form some idea of its success by examining carefully some 
old tree. et us look among the curled and ragged bark of this old birch. 
Here are two Ichneumonide to begin with ; three minute Chrysomelina, an 
Elater, two species of Carabus, a pupe of a small moth, three or four flies, 
and several spiders. No bad meal for a little bird; and as he is a most 
restless little fellow, all day long engaged in the search, with the twofold ad- 
vantage of instinct and experience, no doubt he fares well. 

‘*C.—Its song, without being very musical, is cheerful; and there is 
considerable variety in the two or three notes which compose it. 

‘‘ F.—In spring, it is fond of a chirp which much resembles the words 
‘sweet weather.’ I recollect a rather laughable incident connected with 
this note. In Newfoundland, in the latter part of May, after the sealing 
voyage is closed, among other preparations for the cod-fishery, the crews 
are sent into woods to cut rinds. A rind is the whole bark, for about five 
feet in length, of a young fir, orspruce, which (an incision all round at each 
end, and a longitudinal division, having been made,) is at that season easily 
stripped off: when pressed flat, they are used as a covering for piles of fish. 
in wet weather. A crew were thus engaged one bright morning, after a 
light fall of snow; the heat of the sun made the snow run in a continual 
dripping from the trees ; and the little tomtits were hopping round them, 
saying ‘ sweet weather,’ in a tone that seemed to indicate the highest enjoy- 
ment. One poor fellow, of a somewhat testy disposition, annoyed by the 
dripping, and almost blinded by the perspiration running into his eyes, took ~ 
it into his head that the bird was taunting him with the peculiar appropri- 
ateness of the weather to his occupation; or perhaps was vexed that the 
bird should show so much enjoyment at what was to him so uncomfortable. 
However, he presently flew into a violent passion, flung his little hatchet at 
the tomtit, and pursued him ina rage from tree to tree, crying ‘ Sweet wea~ 
ther! is it? I'll tell you what sort o’ weather ’tis ;’ and so on, till fairly 
exhausted with his silly exertions, he returned somewhat crest-fallen, to his 
jeering comrades, leaving the bird to enjoy its own opinion respecting the’ 
weather, or any other subject of its meditations. 

‘‘C,—A particularly amiable disposition, which could find sources of vex- 
ation in the bright sun of spring, and the song of an innocent bird! But 

erhaps there was some excuse. 

‘* ’,—The clouds are gathering to windward, and from their blackness I 
fear a snow-storm : we had better return homeward. 

‘¢ C.—A few scattered flakes are already falling. 

‘“* F.—It is a good opportunity to direct your attention to the very great 
beauty which is shown in the forms of flakes of snow: a beauty and regu- 
larity that is as little seen or suspected by people in general, as if it had no 
existence. Take this pocket magnifier, and examine with it some of those 
on your sleeve. 

**C,.—They are elegant and beautiful indeed: thin and flat stars of 
transparent crystal, resembling in beauty and variety of shape the forms 
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produced by the kaleidoscope. Scarcely two are found agreeing in 
shape. 

«« ¥,—Can you find no point in which they all agree ? 

«* ©,—On closer examination, I perceive that all have exactly six rays or 
points, and no more. 

‘‘ F'—T hat circumstance reveals the secret of their regularity: all crys- 
tallizing substances shoot out needles or points at a certain definite angle ; 
which never varies in the same substances, but has an almost infinite variety 
in different substances. This is called the angle of crystallization: in the 
freezing of water, this angle is one of sixty degress, exactly a sixth part of 
a circle : whatever part of a flake of snow we examine, however complex it 
may be, we shall always find the needle forming with the line from which it 
shoots, an angle of 60°. We sometimes find fragments of stars, but if there 
are two rays still attached, they bear this unvarying relation to each other. 

‘‘ C.—It would be a pleasing amusement to observe and delineate the 
various forms of the flakes. 

« F',—It is attended with difficulty: only in the open air can they be 
examined; for so frail is their nature, that the slightest elevation of tempe- 
rature above the freezing point instantly destroys them. Even out of doors, 
unless the weather be very cold, the close proximity to the eye to which 
they must be brought for microscopic examination is sufficient to obliterate 
their form ; and the open air, at a temperature far below freezing, during a 
snow-storm, is by no means a favourable scene for the occupation of draw- 
ing. I have, however, copied a few crystals, which attracted my observa- 
tion, and which I will show you. Captain Scoresby, in his very interesting 
work on the whale fishery, has, if I recollect right, a considerable number 
represented : but it is many: years since I saw that work, and I have no 
opportunity of referring to it. 

“¢C.—I am surprised that I never observed them before. 

‘‘ ¥’.—-Several circumstances must combine to produce a favourable occa- 
sion for viewing them: if there is any current of mild air, through which 
they pass, they become soft and adhere to each other, making those shape- 
less masses which we call large flakes, and which we justly consider a sign 
that the snow will end in rain, as indicating a temperature high enough to 
melt the falling snow. If the air near the earth is warmer than that above, 
the crystals melt as soon as they are deposited : if there is any wind, the 
crystals are blown about, and so beaten against each other as to be broken 
into minute fragments, forming small snow, which never falls except during 
wind. They must be received on a dark substance to display them properly, 
and even at the best, their minuteness, rarely exceeding an eighth of an 
inch in diameter, is sufficient to cause them to be overlooked by any eye, 
but one accustomed to pry into the minutiz of creation. 

“* C.—How brilliant is their polish, even when highly magnified; and 
how perfect and well-defined their outline! 

** #’,—Oh, yes! the works of God alone will bear a close examination.” 


Something in the way of conjecture and speculation, and some 
ascertained facts: — 


‘*C.—The Coatacook is now frozen over, and I suppose will not open 
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again before spring. Do the fishes become torpid? or how do they sus- 
tain the severity of the season, when the water is covered with ‘ thick rib- 
bed ice ?’ 

** F.-—I apprehend that fishes in general do not become torpid, and I do 
not know that any species does: the temperature of the lower parts of the 
water probably does not differ in a very great degree, at the different seasons 
of the year. ‘The very ice that is formed at the surface contributes to pre- 
serve the equality of its temperature, and we know that as long as it remains 
fluid, it cannot be lower than 32° of Fahrenheit, whatever that of the air 
may be. There is another question, however, which may be raised : fishes 
cannot subsist, any more than terrestrial animals, without an absorption of 
oxygen ; when the connection of the water with the external air is cut off 
by a solid crust of ice, will they not sooner or later arrive at a point, when 
the water will part with no more of its oxygen? That this is not an imagi- 
nary difficulty is proved by the fact, that fishes in a bowl of water placed 
beneath an exhausted receiver, soon die, although the water still contains 
much oxygen, or it would no longer be water, but hydrogen gas: though 
perhaps it refuses to part with any more. I once saw in Newfoundland a 
case in point, : a little brook had been enlarged in one part into an oval fish- 
pond, containing perhaps two hundred square feet, in which the water com- 
monly lay about eighteen inches deep; a few trout lived in this little pool, . 
that usually continued open in the middle, through which the brook ran ; 
but one severe winter it was quite frozen over, and the fishes in the ensuing 
spring were found to be alldead. In the case of this river, however, the 
edges always communicate with the air, the ice breaking by friction, so that 
a stick may often be thrust down between the bank and the ice; and were 
it otherwise, it would seem that the vast supply of fresh water continually 
flowing down beneath the ice would afford oxygen enough to support the 
comparatively few fishes that inhabit it. 

** C.—I should think a life under water must be a dull kind of existence, 
confined to a very limited sphere ; for 1 suppose their senses can give them 
very little, if any, information respecting the world above them. 

** F,—I am not so sure of that ; as we can distinguish objects clearly in 
pure water, when the rays from them strike our eyes in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the surface, or nearly so, it is not improbable that fishes may be 
able to see with some distinctness those objects in the air, which are imme- 
diately above them; such as the trees on the bank, the insects and birds 
that fly over the water, the blue sky, clouds, sun and stars: though of the 
green face of the earth they must of course be as completely ignorant as we 
are of the caves of ocean. Here, however, they have variety enough, and I 
should not think their life dull for lack of objects, though it is doubtless a 
very different world from ours. I have sometimes tried to picture to myself 
the scenery of the water, but can form very little idea of it: the bottom is 
probably as plentifully clothed with vegetation as many parts of the land, 
and contains hills and dales, rocks, and caverns, and bright sands, in profu- 
sion. There is an interesting fact, which is familiar enough to the fishes, 
but of which you are probably not aware. It is, that the surface of air 
which touches the water possesses the power of reflection as perfectly as that 
of water ; but of course in the opposite direction: so that could we stand 
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under water and look obliquely towards the surface, we should see every 
object beneath reflected from it; the diversified bottom, fish swimming, 
floating weeds, &c. would be as truly imaged, if the top were smooth and 
unruffled, as the skies and trees are on the surface of the still pond. Any 
one may prove this, by filling a glass tumbler with pure water, and putting 
therein a few water insects, or any substances that would float just beneath 
the surface: a globe containing gold fish is a good illustration, and the illu- 
sion caused by the fish’s occasionally coming up and meeting its image has 
a pretty appearance. Ofcourse, the observer must look through the side 
of the glass, obliquely up to the surface.” 


The shelter of a Canadian forest is to be avoided during a 
storm :-— 


** C.—Hark to the wind! how it howls and whistles shrilly through the 
tops of the trees, like a close-reef gale through the shrouds and ropes of a 
ship at sea. Now it sinks to a hollow moan, then sings again, uttering 
sounds which one might fancy those of an immense /Zolian harp. The 
leaves fly from those few trees which still retain any, and the long grey 
moss streams from the tops of the scathed hemlocks, stretching far out upon 
the blast, like signals of distress. 

** J’,—Ha! do you hear that crashing roar? Some mighty tree has 
bowed to its destiny. We are in danger until we can get out of the proxi- 
mity of the forest. Yonder is one prostrate across the road, which has 
fallen since we passed an hour ago: see how it has crushed the fence, and 
torn up the ground of the field on the opposite side! There thunders 
another! they are falling now on every side ; and the air is thronged with 
pieces of bark, shreds of tree-moss, and broken branches, descending. It is 
appalling to hear the shrieking of the gusts, and the groaning of the trees 
as they rock and chafe against each other, while they toss their naked arms 
about, as if in agony. 

““C.—Now we are out of immediate danger, we may breathe more 
freely. But see! here is another scene of devastation; the wind, acting 
with full force on these rails, has laid the whole fence prostrate with the 
road, for nearly the whole length of the field. And look at yonder hay- 
stack ; the gusts of wind insinuate themselves under, near the top, and tear 
off great bunches of hay, which go sailing over the fields. 

‘* #'.—It is well these tempests do not often occur; for they do much 
mischief, unshingling, and sometimes blowing down houses and barns.” 


We think that we are authorized to conclude from incidental 
notices, that the husbandry of Canada is not of a crack order. 

The implements appear to be rude, and the general management 
slovenly. The face of the country, even where generally occupied, 
can present, we suppose, few of the features of cultivated England. 
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Art. XV.—The Dramatic Works of Massinger and Ford. With an 

Introduction by Hartiey CoLteripcre. London: Moxon. 
WE can with difficulty keep pace, even by means of the briefest notices, 
with the indefatigable Mr. Moxon and his numerous reprints of the works 
of standard authors. Were he confining himself merely to new editions of 
our elder Dramatists the undertaking would be one of no ordinary magni- 
tude, and the contribution to the national literature such as merited a high 
measure of gratitude. But our present Number, as indeed our pages for 
every month in the year, testify that his exertions are not confined to the 
republication of the works of these giants ; for the number and quality of the 
minors which he is issuing at a price that entitles them to the name of the 
** People’s Editions,” is one of the most gratifying features of the times ; a 
feature, as we have more than once observed, demonstrates that there is a 
remunerating demand for such sterling productions. 

How few of those called the educated classes, going back some twenty- 
five years, could lay claim to a knowledge of the works of Massinger, Ford, 
and others of England’s mighty race of dramatists, who, we presume, are at 
short intervals to continue to issue from Mr. Moxon’s house ! Surely there is 
hope for the national drama to be derived from the increase of readers who 
must now be making these masters their study, inhaling from them true 
vigour, in the course of a due appreciation of their genius, and learning also, 
perhaps, how a kindred power may accommodate itself to the present age ; 
to which end Mr. Hartley Coleridge’s Introduction cannot but lend welcome 
assistance. Indeed we look upon this accompaniment as a befitting key to 
the treasures left by the poets, and stamped by the artists with whom he has 
made himself perfectly familiar. Deep insight characterizes the essay, ex- 
alted principles animate the thoughts, and a fine strain of eloquence sustains 
the language. Perhaps some of his speculations are ingenious rather than 
manifestly sound. But where fancies are so beautifully dressed, and so 
earnestly fortified as in the following specimen, which, we have heard, is 
very greatly admired, we can overlook the probable circumstance of wire- 
drawing in the theory, seeing that the conclusion is consistent with purest 
sentiment and asevere morality, such as one loves to imagine belonged to the 
private, but little ascertained kinds of life, which our great dramatists led. 

Mr. Coleridge is remarking concerning the poverty of biographical mate- 
rials handed down to us of these mighty men, and says :— 

‘‘ In truth, the best and happiest lives are generally the least entertaining 
to read. It may be regretted that quiet, useful, unostentatious virtue so 
seldom survives in the world’s memory; but the regret is foolish and pre- 
sumptuous; and I am by no means assured that the modern custom of 
courting fame, for qualities sufficiently rewarded by peace of mind, an ap- 
proving conscience, and the affectionate esteem of a worthy few, is not one 
of the worst symptoms of the times. Good people in a private station 
should be thankful if their lives are not worth writing. Public virtues ex- 
erted for public ends, the worthy issues of mighty minds, fitly aspire to 
publicity, and are justly rewarded with fame. ‘4 city set on a hill cannot 
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be hid.’ But the virtues of home, the hourly self-denials, :so habitual as 
hardly to rise above the horizon of consciousness,— 


‘That best portion of a good man’s life,— 
His little daily unrecorded acts 
Of kindness and of love,’ 


the virtues which, in either sex, are inherited from the mother, and consist 
in being rather than in doing, permit no stronger light than gleams from the 
fireside. They flourish best when unobserved, even by those who in- 
hale joy and goodness from their fragrance. Of them it may truly be 
said,— 
‘The principle of action once explore, 
That instant is a principle no more.” 
* * * * 

‘‘There is no vanity so pernicious, so heart-emasculating and heart- 
hardening, as that of which the heart itself is the object. Better be vain of 
your brains, your figure, your dress, your face, your muscles, your purse, or 
your pedigree, than of your heart. People enamoured of their own good- 
ness generally entertain a sneaking partiality for their bosom ‘sins. ‘The 
pride that apes humility’ produces far worse consequences than ‘ cottages 
with double coach-houses ;’ but none more dangerous than the self-gratify- 
ing disclosure of weaknesses to which certain confessors are so prone. Now 
this vanity and this pride are greatly nourished by a fashionable sort of bio- 
graphy, which stages the minutest passages of every-day existence—exhi- 
bits the child or the female at their prayers, in their little round of charity, 
in their diet and attire; and makes the death-bed itself a scene of dis- 

lay. 

' “The age of the great drama was neither a happy nor an innocent age. 
It was a time of much vice, much folly, and much trouble; but it was also 
an age of prodigious energy. Everything, good or evil, was on a colossal 
scale. The strength of will kept equipoise with the vigour of intellect. 
There were too many to admire themselves and others for potency in ill, not 
a few who sought and obtained éclat by the inventive extravagance of their 
absurdities—but no one valued himself or others for petty amiabilities or 
amiable weaknesses. It was an ageof high principle and of vehement pas- 
sions, not of complacent sentimentality. Hence the minor and negative 
virtues which are all that a poor man in general can display, and the trivial 
accidents which make up the sum of private existence, were suffered to join 
the vast silence of forgotten moments, without note or comment; and 
hence, I conclude, that of our greatest dramatic artists little has been told, 
because there was little to tell ; little to gratify the malicious curiosity which 
fed on corruption ; and little which the better sort considered worthy a last- 
ing record—though doubtless much that exercised the patience and evoked 
the noblest faculties of the dramatists themselves.”’ 

And yet we know a great deal of your Shakspeares and your Massingers ; 
perhaps almost all that is worth knowing; that all being imperishable as is 
delightfully and forcibly argued in the next paragraph. 

“We ought gratefully to remember that we possess a large and noble 
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sample of so much of their complex being as is capable of an earthly per. 
manence : for intellect alone can put on a shape of earthly immortality, and 
become an everlasting and irrefragable witness of its own reality. Neither 
poets, nor painters, nor sculptors, nor even historians, can erect living mo. 
numents to any but themselves. The exactest copy of the fairest face, or 
the loveliest soul, becomes in a few years a mere ideal, only commendable ag 
it expresses universal beauty or absolute goodness. Only the painter’s or 
the poet’s art is really perpetuated. All—but the mind—either perishes in 
in time, or vanishes out of time into eternity. Mind alone lives on with 
time, and keeps pace with the march of ages. Beauty, ever fleeting and 
continually renewed, does its work, then drops like the petals of the blossom 
when the fruit is set. Valour and power may gain a lasting memory, but 
where are they when the brave and the mighty are departed? Their effects 
may remain, but they live not in them any more than the fire in the work 
of the potter. Piety has a real substantial immortality in heaven : its life 
is laid up with God—but on earth its record is but a tale that is told. But 
intellect really exists in its products; its kingdom is here. The beauty of 
the picture is an abiding concrete of the painter’s vision. The Venus, the 
Apollo, the Laocoon, are not mere matter of history. The genius of 
Homer does not rest, like his disputed personal identity, on dubious testi- 
mony. It is, and’will be, while the planet lasts. The body of Newton is 
in the grave,—his soul with his Father above ; but his mind is with us still. 
Hence may we perceive the superiority of intellect to all other gifts of 
earth,—its rightful subordination to the Grace that is of Heaven.”’ 





- 


Art. XVI.—Law and Lawyers; or Sketches and Illustrations of Legal 

History and Biography. 2 vols. London: Longman. 1840. 
Turs is still a more amusing work than ‘‘ Physic and Physicians,” to which 
it bears a strong resemblance in plan and execution; for the legal profes- 
sion, the bar and the bench particularly, offer the most curious as well as 
numerous occasions for the display of learning, wit and temper, of any pro- 
fession,—it may be said, of all professions put together. Sketches of the 
lives of the most celebrated of the order are to be met with in these volumes, 
and hundreds of anecdotes and excellent jokes, some of them old and oft- 
repeated, but many also to us quite new. 

The plan of the work is, by a series of chapters, each being as much as 
possible devoted to one branch of legal life and character, to traverse the 
whole field of the profession, and also the domains which the profession tra- 
verses apart from its direct course. Accordingly law study, the early strug- 
gles of eminent lawyers, eccentric lawyers, literary lawyers, lawyers in 
parliament, law books, the morality of law and lawyer’s, with sketches of 
chancellors and judges, &c, &c., are subjects introduced in an agreeable 
manner. Many topics besides, come to be in a measure discussed in the 
course of the anecdotes, so as to furnish a fund of useful information, and 
upon points in which all feel an interest. One or two specimens will show 
the nature of the contents and the spirit of the collector. 

Lawyers are apt to become great formalists, and to measure everything 
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according to precedent, thus narrowing principles to accommodate, it 
be, mere technicalities :— 

‘The practice of the law is not altogether—certainly, unless correc 
by other studies—favourable to the promotion of those comprehensive 
liberal views which should characterise the statesman. ‘ Whilst it sharper\s 
the edge it narrows the blade,’ as Coleridge has well observed. Lawye 
are apt to regard too much the formal, and too little the real nature 
things, and to mistake words for things. Sir James Marriott, an admiralt 
judge, in addressing the House of Commons on the question of Ameri 
taxation, declared, ‘that it appeared to him that the matter had been mis 
taken throughout the whole argument. It had been contended that Ame 


rica should not be taxed, because she was not represented. But the asser-\ 


tion is untrue, seeing that, when we took possession of America, we did so 


as part and parcel of the manor of East Greenwich, in the county of | 


Kent.’ ” 
Some of the most esteemed English lawyers have worked their way in 


early life by reporting for newspapers,—certainly a most honourable expe- 
' dient, and one too requiring quickness of parts. But duller and less strait- 
ened men have affected to look with contempt upon the office. 

‘There are a class of men at the bar to whom we must now be permitted 
to advert. We allude to those whom that dire necessity, which knows no 
law, has compelled to make literature their support in their way to the bar. 
It is well known that a considerable number of the reporters for the public 
press are bar students ; and that many of the most eminent men by whom 
our profession has been adorned, owed their subsistence, during their stu- 
dentship, to the same resource. The present Mr. Serjeant Spankie was a 
reporter on the ‘ Morning Chronicle ;’ so, also, was Sir John Campbell. 
The late Master Stephen was also employed in a similar capacity. Lord 
Plunket was a reporter for, and afterwards editor of, the ‘ Dublin Patriot.’ 
The proceedings at the bar of the House of Lords, during the progress of 
the Queen’s trial, were reported for the ‘ Times’ by an eminent special plea- 
der of our day. Some years ago, the benchers of Lincoln's Inn passed a 
resolution, on the motion of Mr. Clifford, of O. P. notoriety, the effect of 
which would have been the exclusion from the society of all persons con- 
nected with the public press. A petition was presented to the House of 
Commons, by a gentleman against whom the illiberal resolution operated, 
and so severely was the conduct of the benchers condemned in the course 
of the debate that ensued, that they were induced to retrace their steps. 
During the debate, Mr. Sheridan stated, that amongst those who reported 
the proceedings of the house, there were no less than twenty-three gradu- 
ates of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Edinburgh. 
He alluded to the cases of Mr. Burke and Dr. Johnson, as shewing how 
idle it was to connect the notion of a reporter with anything like a dis- 
qualification for the highest offices of the state. Mr. Stephens followed in 
a speech in every way creditable to him. He declared that he had been a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn for five-and-thirty years, and not only had had no 
share in framing the by-law in question, but considered it as replete with 
injustice—a scandal rather to its authors than its objects, ‘I will suppose,’ 
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he said, ‘the case of a young man of education and talent, contending with 
pecuniary difficulties—difficulties not proceeding from vice, but from family 
misfortunes. I will suppose him honestly meeting his obstructions with 
honourable industry, and exercising his talents by reporting the debates of 
this house, in order to attain to a profession. Where, I ask, is the degra- 
dation of such an employment? Who would be so meanly cruel as to 
deprive him of it? The case, sir, which I have now supposed, was, thirty 
years ago, my own!’ We have been informed, however, that the resolution 
was rather declaratory than creative, for a custom had formerly existed of 
considering reporters, and persons connected with the press, as ineligible 
for the bar. And in the case of a learned serjeant, who has since acquired 
a great reputation as an advocate and as a lawyer, some apprehensions were 
expressed whether his society would consent to call him, as he was at that 
time ‘in the gallery.’” 





Art. XVII.— Thomas @ Becket; a Dramatic Chronicle, in Five Acts. By 
GrorceE Dartey, Author of ‘‘ Sylvia, or the May-Queen.” London: 
Moxon. 1840. 

Mr. Dartey says, in his Preface that, “‘ being impressed with an idea that 

the age of legitimate acting drama has long gone by, that means to repro- 

duce such a species of literature do not exist in our present cast of mind, 
manners and language,—I have, under this persuasion, spent no vain time 
upon attempts to fit ‘ Thomas a Becket’ for the public scene. Yet a subject 
more nobly suited thereto, could scarcely be chosen, if dramati¢ faculties to 
grapple with its colossal nature were forthcoming.’”’ We do not altogether 
entertain the despairing notions expressed by our author. But what chiefly 
concerns us at presentis to see how he would be likely to acquit himself were 
he to undertake to write for the stage, while choosing the highest walk of 
the drama. Now, we think that there are scenes in ‘‘ Thomas a Becket” 
that would not only tell effectively in representation, but many indications 
that had the Author not restricted himself he could have filled the piece 
with action and worked it in a highly dramatic style not very unsuitable to 
‘the grandeur of Becket’s character, his indomitable resolution, his sublime 
arrogance itself—his triumphs, his failures, and the terrific pathos of his 
fate,” as Mr. Darley outlines the churchman’s history. The thing which 
chiefly would make us pause before expressing a very positive opinion as to 
the author being equal to such an achievement, is a sort of waywardness of 
fancy that leads him at times astray into extravagancies of thought, 
whimsical combinations, and absurd creations. When he has a char- 
acter to fashion he exhibits oddities of imagination instead of arresting 
the reader with such a powerful picture of nature as to leave no doubt that 
the character is faithfully drawn, as well as being one that stands as the 
representative of a class. But that we may let our readers see how Mr. 

Darley can atquit himself when he has to grapple with elevated historical 

characters, and to sustain a scene of passion and grandeur, we copy a passage 

where the king and the primate confront one another :— 
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«“ Enter Becket, arrayed in purple and pall, with his Crosier elevated, and a 
proud retinue. 
Henry. Heyday ! the Pope of Canterbury ! 
Or Babylonian Lady all a-flame 
For hot contest !—What think ye, cousins, are we 
To have our heads broke with the pastoral Cross ? 
Becket. I bear it for my sole protection ! 
Henry. Ay! 
What dread’st thou? else than paying thy just debts 
To me and to the state? Dost need protection 
Against thy creditors, like a prodigal ?— 
Glanville, that scroll !— [ Reading. 
Item: three hundred pounds,— 
Which thou didst levy upon Eye and Berkham, 
Lately thy honours ; Jtem ; five hundred marks, 
I lent thee at Toulouse ; Jtem, five hundred,— 
For which I stood thy surety to a Jew, 
Whom thou dealt’st much with, till thy credit broke, 
What time thou wallowedst in the wanton streams 
Of Luxury most dissolute; Besides 
An item, which to small rogues we set down 
Plain theft, but to thy Grace embezzlement,— 
Forty-four thousand marks, the balance due 
From rents, proceeds, and profits of all prelacies, 
Abbeys, and baronies, by thee administer’d 
When Chancellor. Jtem— 
Becket. My liege! my liege! my liege ! 
Henry. Oh! I am then thy sovereign yet, it seems! 
Most affable subject, still to call me liege! 
{To himself) I’ve snapt that nerve which keeps up most men’s pride, 
The purse-string ! 
Becket. I did never lack allegiance.— 
But for my lavishness as Chancellor 
Call it more loose than his who lets the wealth 
Of Tagus’ bed roll down by golden shoals 
Into the wasteful ocean,—’twas a thing 
Praised, as magnificenc, in the minister 
Which made for the more glory of the master, 
Whose humour now condemns it !—Was he, Sire, 
Who had been found a fraudful Chancellor 
Deem’'d fit to be a primate? 
Henry. *Tis not what 
He had been deem’d, but what we’ve proved him since. 
Becket. Crying injustice! able to bring down 
Those spheres in molten fragments on mankind, 
But that ’twould crush the guiltless with the guilty ! ‘ 
Henry. Thank heaven we have one milk-white soul among us !— 
Thou scarlet sinner —Why—My gorge is swoln 
With names, not hu!ge enough for thy vast insolence !— 
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Tell me this—thou—who claim’st the Saintship next 
Vacant i’ the Calendar,—this, Immaculate !— 
Thou didst subscribe in these law-guarded terms, 
* Legally, with good faith, and without fraud, 
Without reserve,’—to certain Constitutions, 
Which thou abjur’st now: does such perjury 
Merit no lapidation from the spheres 
If they did hurl their hissing firestones at us ? 
Becket. There was no perjury ! 
Henry. Hear this! Hear this !— 
Sun dwelling Truth, has thou not one bright dart 
To strike him through the brain with?—Ye, grave Suffragans! 
(To the Bishops) Did your supreme here (give me your corporate 
voice) 
Swear to our Constitutions, yea or no? 
Bishops. Yea! 
Becket. Foolish children that would judge their father !— 
I kept to what I swore, those Constitutions, 
While they were such: but when a power beyond 
Thine to enact, annulled them, how could I 
Observe non-entities ? 
Henry. Fraud within fraud ! 
In this same wise you may play fast and loose 
With any oath; may be, for aught I know, 
My very true, sworn subject, on proviso, 
Till you’re absolved by bull into a traitor ! 
Becket. His Holiness can ne’er absolve, except ~ ¢ 
To save or serve the Church— 
Henry. Yes, you may load 
The winds with loyal oaths, to place your heart 
Between mine and all stabbers, yet, even now, 
Bear in one sleeve a permit to kill kings, 
And in the other a poinard ! 


Becket. My dear liege !— 
This is uncharitable. 
Henry. To serve the Church! 


To serve the Church, man ;—did the Romish altar 

Burn for thy sovereign, as a sacrifice, 

Thou’rt bound to slaughter him !—O Thomas! Thomas! 

Could I e’er think that thou wouldst pierce the heart 

Of thy kind, loving, generous, royal master ? 
Becket. Not generous now, to say I’d pierce thy heart! 
Henry. Thou hast done so !—if not with knife or brand, 

With keen-cold weapon of ingratitude, 

More poignant still !—But ’tis no matter: go! 

There is a gulf as wide as heaven from hell 

Between us, across which ’tis vain to think 

Of ever shaking hands !—I am thy enemy, 

To thy perdition or my own! 
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Becket. I know it, 
So would betake me into banishment, 
And save a sacrilege unto thy soul. 
Henry. Good man!—Thou wouldst betake thyself to Louis, 
To the French court, which breeds intriguants, 
Fast as Lutetian filth breeds vermin vile, 
Against my kingdom.—Twice thou hadst fled thither, 
But that the roaring winds, our rough allies, 
Forbade thy ship to fetch and carry treason ! 
My very seas rose up, upon my side, 
Against thy steps !—Stay and be baited here, 
Till thy proud dewlaps drop with sweat and foam !— 
As a first humblement, thy goods and chattels 
Be all confiscate for contempt of court 
And breach of fealty, in not attending 
Our summons, when John Mareschal appeal’d thee 
About the manour of Pageham— 
Becket. On that summons 
I, being sick, sent four good household knights 
To plead for me. Was this contempt? Was this 
Devoir left unperformed ?—Yea, when the cause 
Itself, was weigh’d at mine own spiritual Court 
In scales which might have dropp’d from Libra stars, 
As nice as Conscience trims with trembling hand— 
Henry. Ha! ha! 
Becket. Sir! Sir! ’tis truth; and he who here 
By royal subornation brings that cause, 
Would blush for it,—but before this grave Council, 
Like it iniquitous ! 
[ The Barons start up, and Becket’s train advance. Becket raises 
his Crosier and Henry his Sceptre between them. 
Henry. These sacred wands, 
Not unanointed swords, decide the fray ! 
Archbishop, from thy last words, if no more, 
I see thou art a self-devoted man 
Unto destruction imminent !—Take your way.” 





Art. XVIII.—Canadian Scenery. By N. P. Wiruts, Esa. IJllustrated in 

a Series of Views by W. H. Bartiett. Part I. London: Virtue. 
A new serial work uniform with Mr. Virtue’s Switzerland, Scotland, and 
other pictorial and descriptive publications too well-known to require 
further explanation. The field, we think, is as happily chosen as any which 
the same enterprising publisher has yet fixed upon; for while the scenery 
affords abundant subjects for the draftsman’s eye, so as that those who have 
never actually set foot upon Canadian soil, but who have friends that have 
selected it for their new home, may obtain thereby a vivid idea of their 
situation,—if fills at this moment so much of the public mind as to deserve 
scrupulous delineation. 
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It is justly observed in the Advertisement, that the forcible contrast 
which Canada “ presents to the eye and the mind, must and does interest 
the most casual observer, as well as the most thoughtful philosopher :—the 
Indian wigwam on oneshore of the St. Lawrence, and the Viceroy’s palace 
on the other—the red and white man meeting in every street and path—the 
frail canoe and the gigantic steamer passing on all its broad waters—the 
parching of the Indian’s frugal corn, and the preparation of the luxurious 
dinner of the hotel, wreathing their smoke together over the forest-tops— 
the clashing of the lawless custom of the savage with the severe and inflexible 
code of civilized Europe—all these extremes, with their numberless inter- 
mediate degrees, combining all possible stages of refinement, civilization, 
and moral condition, render Canada a most interesting field for either the 
pencil or the pen.” 

Each of the four Views in the present Part strikes us as being very charac- 
teristic; while the letter-press, which is chiefly devoted to notices and 
sketches of the ‘‘ Native Indian,” is curious and appropriate. We quote a 
paragraph :— 

‘The comparative physical strength of savage and civilized nations has 
been a subject of controversy. A general impression has obtained that the 
former, inured to simple and active habits, acquire a decided superiority ; 
but experience appears to have proved that this conclusion is ill-founded. 
On the field of battle, when a struggle takes place between man and man, 
the savage is usually worsted. In sportive exercises, such as wrestling, he 
is most frequently thrown, and in leaping comes short of his antagonist. 
Even in walking or running, if for a short distance, he is left behind; but in 
these last movements, he possesses a power of perseverance and continued exer- 
tion to which there is scarcely any parallel. An individual has been known to 
travel eighty miles a day, and arrive at his destination without any symptoms 
of fatigue. These long journeys also, are frequently performed without 
any refreshment, and even having their shoulders loaded with heavy bur- 
dens, their power of supporting which is truly wonderful. For about twelve 
miles, indeed, a strong European will keep a-head of the Indian, but then 
he begins to flag; while the other, proceeding with unaltered speed, out- 
strips him considerably. Even powerful animals cannot equal them in this 
respect. Many of their civilized adversaries, when overcome in war, and 
fleeing before them on swift horses, have, after a long chace, been overtaken 
and scalped.”’ 





Art. XIX.—The Monk and the Married Man. By Juuia Bsrrray 

Wappineton. 3 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 
Miss AcNneEw, or the author of “ Innisfoyle Abbey,” noticed very briefly in 
our last number, should review this novel. We cannot undertake the task, 
seeing that it would lead us into religious controversy, between parties no 
less at variance than Protestant and Roman Catholic. Miss Waddington 
takes, as will have been surmised, the side of the former ; and displays no 
mean power in the construction of her plot and in her portraitures. But 
we dislike the subject, and regret to find religious contest obtruded in 
novels. 
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Art. XX.—The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. By the Editor 

of “ The Arcana of Science.” London: Tilt. 1840. 
A comPILATION intended to popularize science, by rendering its newest and 
most valuable facts accessible to all. The volume exhibits in a condensed 
form very many of the discoveries and improvements of the past year, in 
Mechanics, Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Metereology, &c. 
The compiler has had constant recourse to the scientific aud literary journals 
of the day, English and foreign, for his facts; but whether his collection is 
full or judiciously select we have not the means of ascertaining. At the 
same time, for a small sum, a great variety of curious matter, some of it of 
much importance in the progress of social improvement, is here published. 
Whether it be more a “ labour of love,” as given out by the gleaner, or a 
speculation that wil »ut money in his purse, we leave to the purchaser to 
judge. 





Art. XXI.—Montacute; Or, A New Home: Who'll Follow. By Mrs. 
Cravers. London: Churton. 1840. 

WE reviewed at length the American edition of this clever and instructive 

picture of life as experienced and pursued by the pioneers of civilization in 

that country. A reprint of the work in England must prove a safe specu- 

lation. 





Art. XXII.—TZhe Chairman and the Speaker's Guide. By Tuomas 
SmitH. London: Longman. 1840. 

A NEw edition, revised and improved, of a little work, the contents of which 

are all to the purpose professed. The title in full sufficiently explains its 

aim and matter ; declaring it to be “‘ a brief digest of the rules required for 

the efficient and orderly conduct of a debate: to which is prefixed, an 

Essay on Public Meetings, manner of proceeding with regard to them, &c.” 





Art. XXIII.—A Righte Faithfull Chronique of the Ladies and Knights who 
gained Worship at the Grand Tourney holden at his Castle by the Earl 
of Eglintoun. London: Saunders and Otley. 

Mr. James BuLkELEy appears to be the author of this handsome but 

grandiloquently written volume, as we gather from an address to “ The 

Queen of Love and Beauty,” Lady Seymour. The account is very com- 

plete, commencing with the hurrying to the field of gaiety and amateur 

strife of the world of fashion at the very Border and entering into many 

details of the whole affair. The Quxotic theme of the author requires a 

grotesque title and manner. His history of tournaments is good. 





Art. XXIV.—Gulliver’s Travels. London: Hayward and Moore. 
Parts three, four, five, and six have successively come to hand of this unique 
edition. As the whole is to be completed in eight parts, subscribers and 
purchasers will of course be speedily supplied with the entire work,—one of 


the most desirable that has in these days of wood-cut illustration been given 
to the public. 
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Art. XXV.—The Indicator, and the Companion. Part I. By Leicy 
Hunt. London: Moxon. 1840. 

A sELEcTION of the best papers from the ‘‘ Miscellany for the Fields and 

Fire-side,” one of Hunt’s most characteristic works of playful fancy, decking 

the most ordinary things with a wild luxuriance. This is to form a portion 

of a cheap edition of selections of works that are out of print, or are incon- 

veniently costly in their former shape. 





Art. XXVI.—Narrative of a Voyage to Java, China, and the Great Loo- 
Choo Island. By Carratin Basit Hatt. London: Moxon. 1840. 
Ar all times an attractive work, being in the Captain’s most graphic style ; 
but at present having particular claims upon public attention, on account 
of the views which it unfolds concerning the Celestial Empire, and the manner 
in which England may settle the differences there that have recently grown to 
such apitch. A remarkably cheap, and as is customary with the publisher, 

a neat and compact reprint. 





Art. XXVII.—A Dictionary Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the Various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects of the 
World. Part I, By J. R. Me. Culloch. London: Longman. 1840. 

An entirely new work—none of your compilations—and upon an excellent 
plan, the arrangement being lucid and comprehensive. An uncommon 
degree of research is manifest in every article, and deeply considered 
views,—the author frequently addressing himself with remarkable earnest- 
ness to points that have a special interest at this moment; although he 
thereby does not disproportion the matter in reference to its permanent 
importance. The Part before us reaches Arabia; and no doubt, consider- 
ing the author’s habits and talents, it will turn out, should he be spared to 
complete the publication, a truly national work, of that vast extent in point 
of variety of topic and depth of views, which probably no other man, at 
home or abroad, would be able to produce. Other opportunities will occur 
for noticing particular excellencies. 





Art. XXVIII.—Zllustrations of the Corporal and Spiritual Works of 
Mercy. Nos. II. and III. London: Dolman. 

TuesE Illustrations by a Sister of the Religious Order of Our Lady of 
Mercy are appearing regularly. The style of them is chaste and expressive. 
We could have wished, however, that the speech of the Dying One belong- 
ing ‘* To Bury the Dead,” had breathed less of a weak sentimentality. It 
is a poor consideration for a person who is on the brink of eternity to think 
and to give directions about how she is to be laid out in grave-clothes. 





Art. XXIX.—Three Speeches delivered in the House of Commons, in 
favour of a Measure for the Extension of Copyright. By T. N. Tat- 
rouRD. London: Moxon. 

Brsipks the Serjeant’s strenuous and eloquent Speeches, we have here the 

Petitions in favour of the Bill brought in by him, and Remarks on the 

Present State of the Copyright Question, in a neat and portable form. 
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Art. XXX.—Britain’s Genius : 4 Mask, composed on occasion of the Mar- 
riage of Queen Victoria. To which is added, The Reign of Youth, a 
Lyrical Poem. By the Rev. R. Kennepy, A.M. London: Saunders 
and Otley. 1840. 

Ir is quite clear that Mr. Kennedy can string together verses with great 

rapidity, and that his imagination is fertile enough. But we suspect that 

self-trust, irregularity of execution, and what is not less to be shunned, im- 

maturity of plan, will mar the effect of any poem that has “flowed almost 

involuntarily ;” unless it be in ‘the case of an experienced master under the 
spell of some sudden inspiration. But even our master-poets have been 
rigid censors over themselves. We should like to listen to any man who 
would attempt to calculate the amount of pains and thought which Thomas 
Campbell bestowed on some of his lyrics. 





Art. XXXI.—The Siderial Heavens, and other subjects connected with 
Astronomy, as illustrative of the character of the Deity, and of the infi- 
nity of worlds. By Tuomas Dicx, L.L.D. London: Ward. 

A companion to the author’s ‘Celestial Scenery,” in which the planets were 
the particular subject. But although a great deal of scientific knowledge 
and astronomical information as well as lofty speculation characterize these 
works, Dr. Dick has other views not to be equalled by any in which the 
destinies of man are concerned; for by impressing upon the minds of his 
readers the majesty and perfections of the Divinity as taught by the grandest 
phenomena in nature, a moral and religious end is served suitable to our 
responsibility and immortality. 





Art. XXXII.— The New General Biographical Dictionary. Part IV. Edited 
by the Rev. H. J. Rose, B.D. London: Fellows. 1840. 
Tus Part, concluding with Lord Anson, finishes the‘first volume, the work 
having hitherto fulfilled the promise of its projectors, and satisfied, we 
believe, the great majority of subscribers and purchasers. We also think 
that the writers employed upon it have afforded evidence of their becoming 
more familiar with their tasks. We also perceive from the Preface which 
accompanies the Part before us, that Mr. Rose is about to withdraw from 
the editorship, his responsibility ceasing with the first volume now com- 
plete ; the distance of his residence from the press being the assigned cause. 
He however states that the arrangements are complete for placing the work 
in other hands, intimating at the same time that he believes the public will 
not have cause to regret the change. Something considerable may depend 
upon the continuance of most of the former contributors to supply the 
articles. We shall see. In the meanwhile Part V. is announced for April. 





Art. XXXIII—Rough Poetical Sketches of some Political Characters. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1840, 


Tue author’s egotism and parade of “ a little learning” cannot make up for 
a destitution of satirical wit. 
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Axt. XXXIV.—Flowers of My Spring. Poems. Groombridge. 
Tue author means by ‘“ Flowers of My Spring,” that the compositions 
which fill his volume, are the productions of his seventeenth and eighteenth 
years. ‘The title, no doubt, unless the ‘‘ Poems” be very sweet and bloom- 
ing, is rather presuming. Nor does the versifier appear less confident and 
self-satisfied when he is followed to and throughout his preface; for he 
there tells us, that “far be it from the author of these, (poems he means,) 
to crouch beneath the feet of any critic, and supplicate for a miserable leni- 
ence; he wishes to be judged by Another standard than the compassion of 
the critic.” Another is in capitals. 

Again, ‘‘ There are certain characters in this age,—the author does not 
mean to allude to any sect or party,—from whom he expects direct condem- 
nation. To be judged by their vices, which he has lashed, he is careless ; 
yet he would remind them, with all love, that he has not lashed individuals, 
but the vices which degraded them.” How generous and considerate !— 
Although we must confess that we have seen no lashing in the volume, not 
even the sweep or the slash of one of the nine tails. 

The author is modest enough to admit that all the poems are not Flowers 
of Spring ; for he says, he is very ‘“‘ willing to confess that there is much 
that is bad in this volume.” But why does a young man of eighteen pub- 
lish that which he knows to be bad? Really this is the height of impudence. 

We counsel the young Florist to eschew writing verses, until at least his 
judgment has had ten years more to ripen, his mind to gather riches, and 
his fancy to improve. Perhaps, by that time he may have caught a fold of 
Cowper’s mantle, although he has neglected to imitate that poet’s abstain- 
ing from wooing prematurely the muse. We observe that he has formed 
some acquaintance with Him of Olney. Let him cherish the acquaintance- 
ship, but avoid all unmannerly borrowing. We must quote four lines; these 
are the commencement of a piece addressed to Old England :— 


** Still, still, I love thee, O, mine old England! 
Still do I honour thee, my native land : 
Thy fair retreats, thy lovely rural vales, 


Are fit to waken a young poet’s tales.” 
Indeed ! 





Art. XXXV.—A New English Grammar. Edited by the Rev. Branpon 
Turner, M.A. Scott and Co. 
A new work, in which the principles of the science it treats of “are fully 
explained and adapted to the comprehension of young persons; containing 
a series of exercises for parsing, for oral correction, and for writing ; with 
questions for examination.” It is based upon the “ Institutes of Gram- 
mar,” by Goold Brown. ‘The work is not only new, as compared with that 
of Lindley Murray, and those of others who have followed in his track, or 
abridged his grammar; but on account of its practical excellence and 


sound principles it deserves to be generally introduced into our systems of 
education. 
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Art. XXXVI.— Gatton Village School. By Witt1am Enctann. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1840. 

A sMaLt tract for young people, and breathing a healthy spirit. There 

are some striking manly sentiments in it for persons on the confines of man- 

hood. 





Art. XXXVII.—The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. Parts II and III, 
Moxon. 

WE wait with some impatience for Southey’s Introduction, which is re- 

served for the concluding part, the appearance of which will in due time take 

place, seeing that the whole is to be completed in sixteen monthly numbers, 

and considering who the publisher is. 





Art. XXXVIII.—Fox on Education. London: Fox. 
Mr. Fox is an original thinker and energetic writer. He will be consulted 
with advantage even after the pamphlets, lectures, and volumes that have of 
late years appeared on this paramount subject, have been perused. 





Art. XXXIX.—Camp and Quarters. By Masor Joun Patterson, 

2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 
Tux Major’s ‘‘ Adventures of the 50th Regiment,” and other military re- 
miscences and sketches will induce many readers to examine the present 
**Scenes and Impressions” belonging to the service, with considerable eager- 
ness. The volumes are full of scraps that seem to have been thrown off in a 
great diversity of lands, amid all sorts of scenes, and at very distinct periods 
of the author’s experience. The Major is a rough and ready sketcher and 
anecdote-collector. He is every inch of him a soldier, and continues a 
hearty veteran. 





Art. XL.—A Manual of Geology. By Witi1am Macciiivray. 
F.R.S.E., &c. London: Scott and Co. 1840. 
Mr. MacciLuivray, it appears, is not merely a naturalist in a restricted 
sense, or solely an ornithologist ; but his taste and studies embrace a much 
wider range. Here we have him commencing a series of little books, of | 
which we presume he will be the principal author, taking geology for his 
starting subject; the other branches into which natural history is divided, 
to be treated in a similar manner, so as to convey to the young during their 
education in the more ordinary departments, or to others who may not 
have time to master more abstruse and bulky works, a general knowledge 
of the science and its phenomena. The arrangement of the volume is 
perspicuous and comprehensive; the treatment more simple and attractive 
than it is in the power of many to render it. A very necessary glossary of 


terms used by geologists is given, without which indeed the tyro would be 
constantly at a stand-still. 
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Art. XLI.—A Brief View of the British Drama. By F. G. Tomunys, 
London: Mitchel. 1839. 

Mr. Tomuiins, the author of ‘‘ The Past and Present State of Dramatic Art 
and Literature,” which we some time ago noticed and spoke of as the most 
striking and satisfactory thing that had for a long time appeared in behalf 
of the legitimate acting drama,—for that it pointed out the most feasible 
means by which it was to be regenerated in England, has in the View before 
us followed up the subject and expanded his facts and arguments in a still 
more effective and interesting manner. | 

This View embraces the history of the English drama from the earliest 
times, presenting a succinct chronology of Early Plays; with “ Suggestions 
for elevating the present condition of the Art, and of its Professors.” We 
cannot this month, having followed in our last number other writers who 
have trodden a good deal of the same ground, undertake to accompany Mr. 
Tomlins through his various chapters. But a mere copy of the general 
headings of these chapters will convey some idea of the variety of the topics 
introduced, the breadth of the field traversed, and the importance of a 
right understanding being come to on matters which so vitally concern the 
national literature, ay, and the moral as well as social position of the com- 
munity. 

The headings are these.—Origin of the Classical Drama—Origin of the 
Romantic Drama—Progress of the Romantic Drama—The Classical-and the 
Romantic Drama contrasted—The Modern Classical and Romantic Forms 
compared—State of the English Drama, and the Metropolitan Drama—The 
History of the Patents—The Legal enactments affecting the Drama—The 
Effects of Monopoly on Actors—The Effect of Monopoly on Dramatic Lite- 
rature—and lastly, The Probable Means of Ameliorating the state of the 
Drama and of its Professors, All these matters are handled with ability, 
a familiarity with them, an earnestness and an eloquence that must convince 
and gratify every one. If the English drama is to be regenerated at this 
time, it will in a great measure be the result of the efforts of Mr. Tomlins, 


and of other writers whom he appears to have stimulated to take the same 
field. 


Art. XLII.—TZhe Royal Marriage. A Sermon Preached at Maberly 
Chapel. By Rosert Puitip, on Wednesday, Feburary 12, 1840. Lon- 
don: Snow. 1840. 

An eloquent discourse, and making use of an event of no ordinary import- 

ance in the destinies of the nation, as well as of the illustrious pair, for a 

theme of wholesome reflection and religious improvement. 











Art. XLIII.—Prometheus Britannicus; or John Bull and the Rural Police. 
A Tragic-Comedy in One Act. By a Rucsaan. London: Tilt. 1840. 
NEITHER very pungent nor pertinent. 





Art. XLIV.—Deliciea Literarie. Simpkin. 
A nsw volume of Table-talk, the contents of which are sufficiently amu- 
sing and various. 
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general, 267 

Forster’s Popular Progress of English His- 
tory, 443 

Fox on Education, 603 

Food, Howard on Deficiency of, 44 

Fraser’s Travels in Koordistan, &c., 476 

France’s Five Months’ Captivity, 524 

Frederick of Prussia, anecdote of, 404 

Fredericksburg, notice of, 263 

French Revolutionists, schemes of, 25 

Frenchmen and France, Ward’s notices of, 
492 

Free Labour of Africa, 561 

Fright, The, 441 

Frost, Mr., and M. Barbés, 22 

Fuddling in America, prevalence of, 220 

Fulton and the First Steam Boat, 544 


G. 
GALERIB Historique, 201 
Gallantry of Sidney Smith, boyish, 229 
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Gambling and the Corn Laws, 56 

Garci Laso, notices of the death of, 334 

Gatherings from Grave Yards, 161 

George the Third, letters from, to Lord 
Chatham, 273 

Geneva, M. de Walsh at, 352 

Generosity, Malibran’s, 520 

Gifford and the Quarterly Review, 489 

Good-fortune, instance of, 231 

Gloomy Omens and Charles I., 200 

Goéthe’s Faust, by John Hills, 286 

Golden Legend, The, and St. Valentine, 
341 

Gold snuff-boxes, Parisian method of steal- 
ing, 257 

Golgothas of London, account of the, 162 

Gondomar and Lord Bacon, 199 

Gore’s Thoughts on the Corn Laws, 290 

Gospels, Milman’s conjectures concerning 
the compilation of the, 465 

Gosse’s Canadian Naturalist, 581 

Governor of the Canadas, prerogatives of, 4 

Gower and St. Valentine, 342 

Grades of society in Cuba, 452 

Grand Parade, fatigue of a, 404 

Grant, Ch., and the Corn Laws, 55 

Grave-Yards, Gatherings from, 161 

Graziers and breeders, errors of, 516 

Great Britain and the Canadas, 3 

Great Western, Letter Bag of the, 306 

Gregory, St., and music, 33 

Greeks of Byzantium, notices of the, 336 

Growth of the United States, 540 

Guido of Arezzo and music, 34 

Gulliver’s Travels, new edition of, 599 


H. 
HACK, Maria, her Grecian Stories, 286 
Hair-dresser, the, and Malibran, 520 
Haliburton’s Life in a Steamer, 306 
Hamilton on Amphibious Carnivora, 87 
Hampton Court, W. Howitt at, 234 
Handel and Music, 39 
Harbour of the Havana, title given to the, 
450 
Harmony, the chief thing in a drama, 298 
Harrington, Letter of Sir John, 194 
Harry Lorrequer, Confessions of, 388 
Hastings, Thornton on the Governorship 
of Lord, 78 
Haydon and music, 41 
Haynes’ Mary Stuart, 431 
Heirs apparent, and their training in New 
Zealand, 580 
Helps, in America, Marryat’s account of, 
219 
Hervey, Lord, anecdotes of, 321 
Hieroglyphic for 1840, Cruikshanks’, 110 
Himalayan Mountains, Towns in the, 421 
Hindoo Women, condition of, 177 


Hints, useful, to dramatic writers, 295 

Holstein, travelling busy even in, 262 

Home Images in Italy, 138 

Hood’s Up the Rhine, 113 

Horace Walpole, The Letters of, 314 

Horses, Runjeet Sing’s passion for, 411 

Hospitality, notices of Icelandic, 385 

Hotels in America, Marryat’s account of, 
217 

House of Assembly, conduct of Canadian, 5 

How to rise in the Church, 286 

Howard on Deficiency of Food, 44 

Howitt’s Remarkable Places, 232 

Hunger and madness, connection between, 
48 

Hungary and Transylvania, Paget’s, 152 

Hungarian partiality for the English, 154 

Hunter on Shakspeare’s Tempest, 368 

Hunt’s Legend of Florence, 432 


I. 

ICELAND, Dillon’s Winter in, 379 

Icelandic modes of cookery, 381 

Idolatry, an Eoglishman’s countenance of, 
174 

Illustrations of the Corporal and Spiritual, 
Works of Mercy, 446, 600 

Inanition, morbid appearances after death 
from, 51 

India, Thornton’s British, 77 

Indicator, and the Companion, Hunt’s, 606 

Infallibility of the Catholic Church, 473 

Infinitive mood, definition of the, 113 

Initiation of French Chartists, 26 

Innkeeper, character of the American, 218 

Internal activity of the Americans, 542 

Institute, Villemain’s Lectures to the 
French, 330 

Institutions of America, Marryat’s remarks 
on, 214 

Ivanhoe read in Hungary, 155 


J. 

JAMES the First, notices of, 193 

James Smith, Rev., and Steam Vessel 
Accidents, 15 

Jameson, Mrs., her translation of Princess 
Amelia’s Dramas, 413 

Janin’s account of Villemain, 329 

Jardine’s Naturalists’ Library, 581 

Jealousy of England, Dutch, 101 

Jean de Muris and Music, 35 

Jesse’s Court of England under the Stuarts, 
192 

Jewel, The, 290 

John Bowker, Hood’s, 115 

Johnson’s character of British Soldiers, 
72 

Jonathan and the Slave-trade, 456 

Jones on Medical Education, 289 
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Josephine, Empress of the French, notices 
of, 213 

Journal of an Actress, ridicule of the, 308 

Junius and Sir Philip Francis,273 


K. 
KENNEDY’S British Genius, &c., 601 
Kentucky, rise and progress of, 541 
King James and the Earl of Somerset, 198 
Kinds of Latin, the different, 112 
Knight’s Oriental Outlines, 131 
Knowledge, the child’s thirst after, 575 
Kock, Paul de, his Un Jeune Homme Char- 
mant, 178 
Kolff’s Voyages, 99 
Killar’s description of an insidious insect, 
513 
Koords, the, bad fishermen, 480 
Koordish damsels, notice of, 479 
Koordistan, &c., Fraser’s Travels in, 476 
Kraken, accounts of the, 87, 91 


L. 

LaAp travelling, methods of, 386 

Labender, Mr., his letter, 309 

Labourer, state and character of the, 250 

Land-clearing in Canada, process of, 584 

Lapland, Dillon’s Winter in, 379 

Latin Grammar, The Comic, 110 

Latham’s Norway, 374 

Law and Lawyers, 592 

Lawyers and reporters to the newspaper 
press, 593 

Lawrance’s Memoirs of Queens of England, 
124 

Legend of Florence, Hunt’s, 432 

Legislative Council of Canada, constitution 
of, 4 

Legislature, the, and the drama, 302 

Letters of introduction and Americans, 225 

Letter Bag of the Great Western, 306 

Letter-writing and St. Valentine, 344 

Les Prisonniers d’ Abd-el- Kadir, 524 

Licentious scenes at James the First’s 
Court, 194 

Life in a Steamer, 306 

Light and forests, 583 

Life at Carlstad, account of, 151 

Linneus, Bremner’s visit to the house of, 
270 

Living and the Dead, revolting proximity of 
the, 162 

Literature, notices of Norwegian, 578 

Literature, Hungarian taste for English, 
155 

Llandaff, Lord Dudley’s Letters to Bishop 
of, 486 

Lloyd, Mr., notice of, 267 

Lloyd’s Journey in the Himalayas, 421 

Lobsters, notices of Norwegian, 377 

Loose Leaves, Massie’s, 171 


Lord Byron, at Cologny, 356 

Low on the Breeds of British Cattle, 512 

Lower Canada, anomalous laws of, 9 

Louis-Philippe and Editors of French news- 
papers, 347 

Lutheran Church in Prussia, persecution 
of, 547 


M. 

MACGILLIVRAY’S Manual of Geology, 603 

Mackenzie’s Essay on Life, &c., of Offa, 
288 

Maclean’s account of a Sea-serpent, 88 

Macneill, Mr., and Aurora Steam Vessel, 
17 

Madame Malibran, Memoirs of, 518 

Magyars, notices of the, 159 

Magnificence of the Himalayas, 425 

Mahon, Lord, and Stanhope’s Correspond- 
ence, 359 

Mahomed Meerza, notices of Prince, 477 

Makuta, account of the, 579 

Malibran, Memoirs of Madame, 518 

Martha Penny, Hood’s, 116 

Martineau, Miss, and Captain Marryat, 
216 

Mary Stuart, Haynes’s, 431 

Marryat’s Diary in America, 214 

Massie’s Continental India, 169 

Massinger and Ford, Dramatic Works of, 
590 

Maxims for steam-boat passengers, 313 

Mayhew on Stage Effeet, 298 

Mce‘Cullock’s Geographical Dictionary, 600 

Melbourne’s advice to Lord Dudley, 496 

Melville Island, notices of, 103 

Mental and Physical Wants, connection be- 
tween, 46 

Mercantile jealousy of legislation, 14 

Merilhon, M., and Chartism, 21 

Merlin’s Memoirs of Madame Malibran, 
518 

Mesopotamia, &c., Fraser’s Travels in, 
476 

Meurice and De France, dialogue between, 
529 

Milman’s Poetical Works, 446; his His- 
tory of Christianity, 464 

Military establishments, Charles the Se- 
cond’s, 73 

Militia and standing armies compared, 67 

Miracles and the Fathers, 471 

Missionary and military achievements com- 
pared, 173 

Mixed Commission Courts, suggestions 
concerning the, 460 

Moa, notices of the people of, 105 

Modern Music, history of, 32 

Moluccan Archipelago, voyages in the, 99 

Monopoly and the drama, 300 

Monteagle, Lord, and Sam Slick, 308 
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Montesquieu and standing armies, 68 

Morbid appearances after death from inani- 
tion, 51 

Moral feelings and hunger, relation be- 
tween, 50 

Morality of Spanish Chronicles, 336 

Morality and the theatres, 301 

More, Life of Sir Thomas, 140 

Moriarty’s Innisfoyle Abbey, 447 

Mountain of Light, fate of the, 407 

Mozart and Music, 41 

Mudie on Domesticated Animals, 96 

Munier, J., and Modern Music, 32 

Murat’s United States of America, 537 

Murray, Hugh, his British America, 1 

Murray, Earl of, and King James’s Queen, 
196 

Museum in Edinburgh, establishment of 
an agricultural, 515 

Mushet on Divorce, 287 

Music, history of Modern, 32 

Musical dramas, history of, 38 

Mutiny Act and Army, 69 


N. 

NABoB, Mrs. Postans’ visit to a, 54 

Napoleon, character of, 203 

Narbonne, Council of War held in, 504 

Nash on the British Drama, 291 

Nasmyth onthe Teeth, 445 

Naturalist, Gosse’s Canadian, 581 

Negress, account of a young, 531 

Nepaulese War, notices of the, 78 

Nero, notices of the first persecution under, 
469 

Nestorians, notices of the, 479 

New Englanders and Nova Scotia, 12 

Newman’s Emendations of the Authorized 
Version of the Old Testament, 444 

Nicol’s Catechism of the Natural History 
of Man, 123 

Nina Sforza, Troughton’s, 431 

Ninian, by J. W. Ross, 135 

Normanby, Stanhope’s letter to Marquis 
of, 364 

Northern Yacht Steam Vessel Accident, 
15 

Nothings, by E. Darby, 290 

Notices of Porto Rico, Turnbull’s, 449 

Nottingham, Stanhope’s letter to the Earl 
of, 361 

Norway and the Norwegians, Latham’s, 
374 

Norwegian scenes, account of, 269 

Nova Scotia and New Englanders, 12 

Nuttal’s Classical Dictionary, 290 


O. 
OBEDIENCE and law, 574 
Obliviousness of Byron, 356 
Ode to the Queen, 133 


Ooroomia, scenery near, 478 

Operas and Handel, 40 

Operatives, condition of English, 248 

Orange groves, descriptions of, 450 

Oratorios and Handel, 40 

Orang Compania, meaning of, 102 

Orford, Letters of the Earl of, 314 

Origin of Shakspeare’s Tempest, 369 

Osborne’s Court and Camp of Runjeet 
Sing, 406 

Overbury, Sir Th., notices of his murder, 
197 

Ox, descriptive memoirs of the, 516 

Oxen and sheep, their services to man, 97 


P. 

PaGet’s Hungary and Transylvania, 152 

Palace of Justice, the resort of Parisian 
swindlers, 256 

Palais Royal, account of the, 254 

Palestrina and Music, 36 

Papua, notices of Slave-trade at, 108 

Parchment, early songs written on, 325 

Paris, picture of, 254 

Parisian swindlers, their haunts, 257 

Parkes, Josiah, and Steam Vessel Acci- 
dents, 14 

Parsees, notices of the, 82 

Party squibs, notices of early, 323 

Pastimes of Lord Bacon, 198 

Pastrana, last words of the Duke of, 362 

Patent theatres and the drama, 301. 

Paternal character of the Austrian govern- 
ment, 142 

Patterson’s camp and quarters, 603 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, 439 

Pedant King, Jesse’ illustrations of the, 197 

Peel, notices of, 491 

Pell records, extracts from the, 65 

Pennant’s account of the Cuttle-fish, 92 

Penshurst, Wm. Howitt at, 238 

People of Vienna, notices of, 145 

Perfidious ambition, instances of American, 
224 

Periodical literature of Cuba, 453 

Persecution in Prussia, 547 

Persecutors, hackneyed allegations of, 554 

Personal character of Americans, 222 

Peter Bell, Shelley’s, 126 

Philip’s Life of the Rev. Wm. Milne, 447 

Picture of Paris, 254 

Pictures of the French drawn by them- 
selves, 439 

Pigott, Miss, her records of Real Life, 440 

Pindarries, character of the, 78 

Pitt, William, Earl of Chatham, correspon- 
dence of, 272 

Pittsburg, rise and progress of, 542 

Place du Carrousel, notice of the, 261 

Play, a good, a national treasure, 291 

Plot, on dramatic, 304 
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Poetic genius, the present age not favour- 
able for development of, 294 

Poetical works of Shelley, 125 

Poetical sketches of some Political Charac- 
ters, 601 

Poor Law Amendment Act, Carlyle on, 
250 

Polack's New Zealanders, 575 

Pontoppidon’s account of the sea-serpent, 
90 

Population of Upper Canada, 11 

Porto Rico, Turnbull’s notices of, 449 

Portraits of Sir Sidney Smith, 228 

Postans, Mrs., and Western India, 80 

Poulett Thomson, and Steam-Vessel Acci- 
dents, 13 

Practice of Canadian government, 5 

Prescott, Miss, her Poems, 133 

Press, The, in Norway, notices of, 378 

Press in America, character of the newspa- 
per, 221 

Prime-minister, gluttony of a Persian, 478 

Primitive grain-grinding, account of, 381 

Prince Henry and the Earl of Somerset, 
198 

Prince Metternich, notices of, 143 

Princess Amelia’s Dramas, 413 

Princely Bride, Mrs. Jameson’s illustration 
of the, 418 

Principles which command dramatic success 
in the theatre, 303 

Pringle, Captn., and Steam Vessel Acci- 
dents, 14 

Profits of slave-dealing, 457 

Progress of Christianity, causes which ac- 
celerated the early, 475 

Progress of the United States, its causes, 
543 

Prometheus Brittanicus, 604 

Proselytes, notices of Moluccan, 106 

Prospects of the British drama, 293 

Protestant Exiles of Zillerthal, The, 290 

Public character of Americans, 222 

Publicopinion in Cuba, and the slave-trade, 
463 

Purchase of property, and the New Zealand- 
ers, 579 


Q. 
QUAKERS and pilgrimages, 253 
Quakeress’s letter, The, 311 
Queen of Bohemia’s son, letter of the, 200 


R. 
RAISING of an Arab encampment, 531 
Ram, Mr., bis wholesale baptizings, 104 
Rapid promotion, instance of, 231 
Reade’s Drama of Life, 430 
Real and the Ideal, The, 440 
Recantation, The, &c., 289 
Rector’s Vault, noxious condition of the, 
166 


Redeemer, The, by Wm. Howarth, 447 

Redmond, Sir, by Mrs. E, Thomas, 122 

Reform Ministries, Carlyle’s opinion of, the 
244 

Reformed Prussian Church, cruel policy of 
the, 550 

Reikiavik, life at, 381 

Reindeer, notices of the, 386 

Religion, Carlyle’s method of teaching, 247 

Remarkable Places, Howitt’s Visits to, 
232 

Remedy, Mr. Buxton’s, 558 

Report on Steam Vessel Accidents, 13 

Republican institutions, Murat on, 539, 
545 

Reserves, nature of Canadian Clergy, 7 

Riotous vivacity of Malibran, 523 

Rites, religious, of the New Zealanders, 
575 

Rivalries of races in Canada, 11 

Robberies in Paris, instances of ingenious, 
258 

Robert Walpole, Sir, and George I,, 317 

Robespierre, notices of, 207 

Rock, The, by Major Hort, 121 

Rome, traces of civilization at, 107 

Rome and Lord Dudley, 493 

Rome, Shelley’s description of, 129 

Roostum Aga, portrait of, 482 

Rose’s Biographical Dictionary, 601 

Ross Hall, recollections of, 241 

Rossini and music, 43 

Roughing it in Lapland, 387 

Rousseau, recollections of, 241 

Runjeet Sing, Court and Camp of, 406 

Rule and obedience, 573 

Russell, Mr., Scott, on explosions of steam- 
boilers, 19 

Reviews, character of Sir Sidney Smith’s 
critical, 279 

Revolts in France, how combined, 25 

Revolution, terms introduced by the French, 
203 


Ss. 
SALOMONS on the Corn Laws, 54 
Sam Slick’s Dedication to Lord John, 307 
Sathaniel, by Frederic Soulié, 496 
Savonarola, notices of, 339 
Saxon men, how paralysed by the Irish, 
252 
Scarcity of bread, terrible effects of, 364 
Scene of Shakespeare’s Tempest, 372 
Scenes in Parliament, 317 
School-books, character and uses made of, 
570 
Scientific explorers, fatigue and dangers of, 
424 
Scott and Byron, notices of, 492 
Scotch Highlanders and Koords, 480 
Sea-serpent, accounts of the, 88 
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Sectarian spirit, symptoms of a, 172 

Self-denial recommended to the Church, 
285 

Sept-Infans de Lava, notice of, 355 

Sermon on the Royal Marriage, Philip’s, 
604 

Sexton’s Daughter, Sterling’s, 281 

Shah- Shooja and Runjeet Sing, 407 

Shakspeare, notice of a descendant of, 237 

Shealkhur to Ludak, winter journey from, 
423 

Shelley, Essays, &c. of, 125 

Shotry, Wm. Howitt at, 235 

Shrewsbury, Stavhope’s letter to the Duke 
of, 364 

Sidgate and St, Valentine, 343 

Sidney Smith, Memoirs of Sir, 227 

Silesia, the theatre of persecution, 550 

Situations, on theatrical, 303 

Skerrit, Miss, and Old Sarah, 320 

Sketches of Continental India, 175 

Skinner, John, his letter, 311 

Slave Trade, remedy for the, 559 

Smith’s History of Dogs, 94 

Smith’s Chairman and Speaker’s Guide, 
599 

Smithson, Sir Hugh, and the Dukedom of 
Northumberland, 273 

Social Life in Germany, 413 

Society of the Seasons, character of the, 
30 

Soldiers, character of British, 72 

Songs of England, Early Political, 322 

Song-writers, notices of Early English, 324 

Sontag and Malibran, 520 

Soulié’s Sathaniel, 496 

Spain under Charles the Second, 359 

Splendour of Himalayan scenes, 426 

Sport in Norway, character of, 376 

Sporting Almanack, The, 286 

Stage Effect, Mayhew on, 298 

Standing armies, history of, 65 

Stanhope’s Correspondence, 359 

Statistics, Carlyle on, 249 

Steam Vessel Accidents, Report on, 13 

Sterling, Rev. John, his poems, 281 

Stonyhurst, Wm. Howitt at, 241 

Storm, Martha Penny’s description of a, 
116 

Storms and Canadian forests, 589 

Stouber, anecdote of, 569 

Strasbourg, adventure at the theatre of, 393 

Stratford, Wm. Howitt at, 235 

Stuarts, Court of England under the, 192 

Suleimaniah and its visitations, 481 

Sultan Abd-el- Kadir, sketch of, 528, 533 

Superstition, instances of Spanish, 363 

Suppression of Vice Society, and Sidney 
Smith, 280 
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Swede, value of a Norwegian’s character of | 
a, 375 | 

Swedish opinions of the English, 269 

Swellfoot, Shelley’s, 126 

Swindlers in Paris, prevalence of, 255 

Symptoms of deficiency of food, 47 

Szeklers, notices of the, 158 


T. 
TALFOURD’s Speeches on Copyright, 600 
Tempest, Disquisition on Shakspeare’s, 368 
Tenure of land in Iceland, 382 
Thomas a Becket, Darley’s, 594 
Thornton’s British India, 77 
Tomlins’s Brief View of the British Dra. 

ma, 604 

Tradition, Ddéllinger on, 474 
Trepang fishery, notices of the, 108 d 
Trollope, Mrs., aud America, 540 
Turnbull’s Austria, 141 
Turner’s New English Grammar, 602 


U. 
Up the Rhine, Hood’s, 113 
Upper Canadians and the French race, 9 


V. 
VALENTINE’S Day, notices of St, 341 
Vaults, burial, noxious condition of Lon- 
don, 167 
Victoria and her People, 448 
Villemain’s Cours de Litterature Frangaise, 
328 


WwW, 

WADDINGTON’S Monk and the Married 
Man, 598 

Walker’s Gatherings from Grave-Yards, 
161 

Waywardness of Malibran, 521 

Welsh Hills and Himalayan Mountains, j 
429 , 

What should the church do? 285 

Whig and Tory government of the Canadas, 
3 

Willis’s Canadian Scenery, 597 

Winter in Iceland and Lapland, Dillon’s, 
379 

Works of the Rev. Sidney Smith, 278 

Wotton Hall, Wm. Howitt at, 241 

Wright’s Early Political Songs, 322 


Y. 
Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
The, 599 


Z. 
Zope. on the Spanish Succession, 136 
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